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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Recent events in the East must have convinced us 
that we have not discharged our whole duty to* 
wards the Mohammedan world, by praying once 
a year that God may have “ mercy upon all ... . 
Turks, .... and take from them all ignorance, 
hardness of heart, and contempt of His word.” Nor 
can it any longer suffice, tfr.raultiply learned treatises 
on Islam, without laying before the Church some 
really feasible proposition, how to reach the 200 
millions of Moslems, so large a proportion of whom 
are under British rule, and who to this day con¬ 
stitute frilly one-third of the entire Mission field 
of the world. 

This book avows a purely practical purpose. 
The foot-notes are intended for the few who might 
feel disposed to question certain statements, or to 
pursue the subject still further. The text is en¬ 
tirely independent of the notes; and those who 
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PREFACE. 


wish to ignore them will not, it is hoped, object 
to being furnished with the authority for every 
important statement, and the original of every 
important quotation. 

It is not only since the Mahommedans have 
come so prominently before Europe, but many years 
ago, that the author first commenced gathering 
information upon the subject of this volume,—and 
that, during a sojourn in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
East Africa, Abyssinia, and more especially in 
India. 

The work is now published with a view to 
cherish, if possible, the missionary spirit which has 
been called forth by recent events; and to place 
some of the leading truths of Christianity anti¬ 
thetically to the falsities and perversions of the 
Koran, so as to render the comparison available 
for actual missionary operations. 

May God, in His infinite mercy, “ stir up,” by 
this, or any other means, “ the spirit of the rem¬ 
nant of His people,” that they may no longer 
neglect to do tins “ work in the house of the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


Zell, February 10th, 1859. 



PBEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


This book first appeared in 1859, under the title 
of “ Ishmael: or, a Natural History of Islamism, 
and its Kelation to Christianity,” since which time 
- 800 copies have been circulated. It is now issued 
with some corrections and alterations, in a cheaper 
form, and under a less ambiguous title. 

The entire proceeds of the volume were devoted, 
as intimated on the original title-page, towards 
founding a special Society for Evangelising the 
Mohammedans. It is now purposed to give all 
further profits to the Moslem Mission Society, which 
has since come into operation. 

The main body of the Work was left intact, 
excepting only the correction of a few mistakes. 
The last Chapter of the book, in its original 
state, chiefly advocated the need of a special 
Society; the corresponding Chapter now limits 
itself to a general review of the present condition 
of the Mohammedan world, and a brief notice of 
Christian Missions to Moslems, in ancient and 
modern days. 


East Ham, E., Aug. 6tb, 1865. 
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PART I. 

MOHAMMED AND HIS CKEED. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FOBEBUNNEBS OF MOHAMMED. 

w Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is Christ ? He is 
Antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son. Whosoever 
denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father." 

1 John II. 22. 23. 

1. Mam is the type of faith which of all others 
was most adapted to the Arabian mind. The Arabs, 
remained equally unimpressible to the poetry of the 
Greeks, the Philosophy of Plato, and the teachings 
of Christianity, but in perfect accordance with the 
national predominance of the cold intellectual facul¬ 
ties, they threw themselves with enthusiasm into the 
subtilties of Aristotle. Just so much was adopted 
of Judaism and Christianity as commended itself 
to the intellect only, without any regard to the 
deeper yearnings of the heart. 
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[PART I. 


Hence the unconditional rejection of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, and of all the leading features 
of Christianity. The Arab could speak with con¬ 
tempt of the subtle controversies which Nestorius, 
Entyches and the Monophysites had fomented in the 
Eastern Church. Islam had no- cause to dread 
similar troubles and comparisons; for it was a creed 
without miracles, and a faith without mystery. 

One of the earliest doctrines of Mohammed was 
the Unity of Allah; and the assertion that God had 
no son and no partner was enough to cause the re¬ 
jection of the whole basis of Christianity. Moham¬ 
med, to originate his composite system of belief, 
purged from the existing creeds all that seemed 
mysterious and supernatural. 

It must not however be supposed that in thus 
rejecting the fundamentum fundamenti of the Chris¬ 
tian frith, Mohammed planted an* absolutely new 
heresy. A cursory view of the early heresies of the 
Church will convince us that Islam gathered the al¬ 
ready existing elements of apostacy and reproduced 
them under a new type and in a new form of mis¬ 
belief. 

2. The mystery of the Incarnation was purposely 
hidden from the world for a time. If we seek 
for the popular opinion of our Lord’s person and 
character during His lifetime, we find that Jesus, 
up to His thirtieth year, was supposed to be the 
son of Joseph. After his baptism Christ was 
spoken of by Philip “as Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph.” When He commenced His public 
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ministry, the people ask astonished: “Is not this 
Joseph’s son ?” At a later period they ex claim : 
“ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? Is not His 
mother called Mary?” Only one year before His 
passion the Jews ask : “ Is not this Jesus the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” 
The same opinions prevailed among the unbelieving 
masses long after the Ascension of the Redeemer ; 
and even in the days of the Apostles, heresies 
sprang up within the Church, adopting the views 
then current, viz., that He was no more than 
“ Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 

Amongst the heretical teachers who in the apos¬ 
tolic, age paved the way for Mohammed, Irenaeus 
mentions Cerinthus, a Jewish convert, who subse¬ 
quently relapsed and was the first who dared to 
question the Divinity of Christ, asserting that his 
entrance into the world was according the ordinary 
laws of nature: 1 Epiphanius also writes that Christ 
was considered an ordinary man by the Corinthian 
heresy, adding that it admitted His Cross and 
Passion, but distinctly denied His Resurrection; * 
and this is confirmed by St. Augustine. s 

1 “Cerinthus quidam in Asia docuifc, Jesum non ex virgine 
natmn fuisse, antem eum Joseph et Marine filium similiter, nt 
reliqui omnes homines, et plus potuisse justitia et sapientia prae 
omnibus." Iren. lib. I. cap. 25. 

2 Epiphan. lib. I. tom. II. pag. 53. 

8 Vide August, tom. VI. haeres. That Cerinthus propagated 
his heresy in the days of the Apostles will appear from the well 
known incident, which Polycarp is said to have recorded viz., that 
St. John immediately left the bath at EphesuB on seeing that 
Cerinthus, “the enemy of the truth," had entered the building. 
Iren. lib. III. contra haeres. cap. 3. 
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Another heresy of the same age and tendency as 
the preceding, was that of the Ehionites , 4 who, like 
the Cerinthians, adopted the popular notion con¬ 
cerning Christ, which was current during His life¬ 
time.* There has been much uncertainty as to the 
minor, and for our purpose less important items of 
this ancient heresy, but however indefinite and multi¬ 
form 4 their system of error may have been, one 
thing was clear and decided, that they denied the 
Godhead of Christ and lowered him to the level of 
mortal man. It is but due to Mohammed to add, 
that he abstained from going to the full length of 
these early heretics, when he admitted the miracu¬ 
lous entrance of Christ into the world, which was 
by them denied. 7 

These are the two chief heresies, which gained 
ground in the days of the Apostles, to refute wliich, 
was one of the objects which St. John had in view 
in writing his Gospel and Epistles. The Evangelist 
indeed himself assigns a cause for writing as he 
does, in these words : “ These are written that ye 
might believe, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing, ye might have life through 
His name.” 

Irenaeus writes: “ John the disciple of the Lord, 

4 Ebion is probably the name of the founder of this heresy ; 
some however receive it as a cognomen, from the Hebrew Ebion, 
pauper. 

s “ Ebionaei ex Joseph Christum generatum esse dicunt.” 
{rcn. lib. III. Cap. 24. See also: lib. I. cap. 26. and 59. 

6 Epiphan. lib. I. contra haeres. tom. II. pag. 59. 

This was expressly done by Ebion. Epiph. tom. II. pag. 60. 
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wishing by the preaching of the Gospel to refate 
the error, which had been spread by Cerinthus and 
still earlier by those who were called Nicolaitanes, 
commenced his Gospel with a view to confound and 
persuade them, that there is one God, who made 
all things by His Word, and to establish a rule of 
truth in the Church.” 8 St. Jerome says : “ Even 
when John was still in Asia, the seeds of the heretics, 
Cerinthus, Ebion and others, who deny that Christ 
came into the flesh, had already sprung up—whom 
in his Epistle he calls “ Antichrists,” whom Paul also 
frequently attacks—and he was compelled by al¬ 
most all the Bishops then in Asia, and by legates 
from many Churches to write more deeply concern¬ 
ing the Divinity of Christ.” 9 

Hence, what significance passages like these ac¬ 
quire : “ Who is a liar, but he that denieth that 
Jesus is the Christ. He is Antichrist, that denieth 
the Father and the Son. Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father.” Again : “ Be¬ 
loved believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, 
whether they are of God, because many false pro¬ 
phets are gone out into the world.” In the second 
Epistle, he complains of “many deceivers, who 
confess not, that Jesus came into the flesh. This is 
the deceiver and the Antichrist. Look to yourselves, 

8 Iren. lib. III. cap. XI pag. 184. 

9 Vide Hieronymus in proxim. Comment, in Matt. In his “ Ca¬ 
talog. Script, ecclesiast.” Cap. IX. the same Father adds: that 
St. John wrote the last Gospel “at the request of the Bishops of 
Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, chiefly the Ebionitos, 
who maintained that Christ did not exist prior to Mary.” 
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that we lose not those things, which we have 
wrought, but that we receive a full reward. Whoso¬ 
ever transgresseth and abideth not in the doctrine of 
Christ, hath not God; he that abideth in the doctrine 
of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son. If 
there come any among you and bring not this doc¬ 
trine, 10 receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed, for he that biddeth him God speed, 
is partaker of his evil deeds.” 

3. In the beginning of the second century we 
have a revival of the above heresies under Carpocra- 
tes, Theodotus, and Artemonius. The first was a 
philosopher of Alexandria, and though his teaching 
is not clear on all points as far as ecclesiastical wri¬ 
ters notice him, yet his disciple Theodotus A.D. 146, 
a leather-merchant by trade, broadly affirmed the 
doctrines of the Cerinthians and Ebionites. 11 Arte- 
monious followed in the same track of heretical teach¬ 
ing; 1 * whilst Paulus Samosatenus, Bishop of An¬ 
tioch A.D. 270 admitted that the Word and the 
Spirit have always existed in God, but denied their 
personality and self-existence. 1 * Had we no other 
testimony concerning this heresy we should have con¬ 
sidered it purely a revival of the Sabellian error; this 

io Which teaches, that Jesus is Christ the Son of God, 2 John 
9.10. and which the heresies in question rejected. 

u Eiphan. haeres. 54. pag. 462. Theodoretus lib. II. haeretic. 
fabul. cap. 5. pag. 220. 

io Eusebius lib. V. hist. Socles, cap. 28. It has been suspected 
that he expunged the passage 1 John V. 7. from some of the an¬ 
cient Manuscripts. Theodotus and Artemonius were both cut off 
from the Church, the former A. D. 146., the latter A. D. 191. 

is Epiphan. lib. II. tom. II. haer. 65. 
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error would of itself imply a denial of the personal 
Divinity of Christ: there is however additional evi¬ 
dence that the Samosatenians dated the beginning 
of Christ from His birth of Mary, esteeming Him a 
mere man. 14 We must therefore take it for granted 
that the Word as conceived by Samosatenus, was 
something altogether different from Jesus Christ, or 
that his followers carried the denial of Christ’s Divi¬ 
nity to a still greater extent, and thus, as is usually 
the case, out-stripped their leader. The Bishop was 
deprived of his office and his doctrine branded as 
heresy, but far from being eradicated, it was only cut 
down for a time to sprout up again with fresh vigour 
at a future season. 

4. Exactly fifty years afterwards, the Arian 
heresy arose, as another precursor of Islam; it 
admitted our Lord to be a personal and self-existing 
being, but denied that He was “God of the substance 
of the Father, not made, nor created, but begotten.” 1 * 
Christ according to Arian teaching was a mere crea¬ 
ture, but one endowed with gifts and virtues of a 
superior character ; Jesus was the Son of God not 
by nature, but by adoption, and on account of His 
excellencies deserved to be called the Son of God in 
Holy Scriptures: our Lord was therefore considered 

14 “ Paulini a Paolo Samosateno Christum non semper fuisso 
dicunt, sed ejus initium, ex quo de Maria natus est, asseverant, nec 
earn aliquid amplius, quam hominem putant. Ista haeresis aliquando 
cujusd&m Artimonii fnit, sed com defecisset, instaurata est a Paolo, 
et postea sic a Photino confirmata, ot Photiani qoam Pauliani cele- 
brius nuncnpentor.” Aogost, de haeres. 

w Arias a presbyter of the Alexandrian Church A.D. 320. 
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not consubstantial with the Father, but of a diverse 
nature and essence, neither co-etemal, there being a 
time, when he did not exist. It assumes also that 
the power He possesses was received from God;” 
that the Son knows the Father or His secrets only 
so far as was revealed to Him; that He is not to be 
worshipped in the flesh; that He was inclined to good 
and evil,” and that His kingdom will perish at the 
end of the world. 

This pernicious heresy was condemned at the 
Council of Nice A.D. 325 where 318 Bishops as¬ 
sembled to establish the faith in “ one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, begotten of 
His Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, 
being of one substance with the Father, by whom all 
things were made.” 1 ® Neither the sudden death 
however of its founder, nor the condemnation of the 
heresy could extinguish the flame which had been 
kindled; under the Emperor Valens it spread over 
Greece, part of Asia, over Italy as far as Milan, and 
among the newly converted Goths.” 10 

Belyllus, Bishop of Bostra in Arabia, had already 
prepared the way for Arianism in the Peninsula, 
denying, as he did, the pre-existence of Christ and 
with it the Godhead of the Bedeemer;* 1 hence it was 

17 Athanas. Orat. contra Arianos. 18 Theodoretus lib. I. cap. 9. 

is Theodoret I. 11. Nicaennm fidei symbol am. 

so So mightily grew the evil: “ at totus ingemisceret orbis, bo- 
que tarn cito factum esse Arianqm miraretur.” Hieronym. adversus 
Lucifer tom. I. fob 65. 

si Easeb. VI. 33, cfr. Orig. comm, ad Titum: hominem dicunt 
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comparatively easy for Constantius to propagate the 
Arian creed among the Arabs. He sent Theophilus 
to the King of the Himyarites with considerable pre¬ 
sents to ask permission to build churches; one was 
accordingly built in his capital, Tapharon, a second 
at Adena, the now British Aden in South Arabia, 
and a third in the Persian Gulf.** 

5. It is the object of these introductory re¬ 
marks to show that not only in truth, but also in 
error, remarkable epochs are gradually introduced 
and systematically fore-stalled. Mohammed’s new 
creed, as far as we may designate it new, did not 
appear, until the world was in a measure prepared 
for it by heresies of a cognate and analogous charac¬ 
ter, such as those we are reviewing. We now arrive 
at a period extending from the Nicence Council to the 
rise of Islam. Soon after its condemnation the 
Arian heresy split up into two distinct sections, which 
nevertheless agreed in denying the divine character 
of our blessed Redeemer. 

The first section was that of the strict Arums,* 3 

Dominant Jesum praecognitum et praedestinatum, qui ante ad- 
venfcum carnalem substantialiter et proprie non exstiterit, Bed homo 
natus patris solam in Be habuerit deitatem.” Ullmann de Beryllo 
Hamb. 1835. 

si This happened 350. Theophilus was a native of India from 
the Island Divus (Diu) who had been sent as a hostage to Constan¬ 
tine the Great. He became an Arian Monk, and Eusebius of Nico- 
media ordained him a deacon, Philostorgius Hist. Eccles. epit. 
lib. II. 6. lib. III. 4. 

13 The chief leaders were Aetius, a deacon of Alexandria; Ewno- 
witf, described by Bufhnus as a man “ corpore et animo leprosus,” 
and Acacim, August, tom, VI, haeres, 54, 
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who not only denied the Son of God to be of the 
same substance with the Father, but declared Him 
to be altogether unlike the Father: 14 the Semi-Arians, 
whilst rejecting the orthodox dogma, that Christ is 
the substance of the Father, held that He was of 
a similar nature. It was this latter section which 
was by far the most powerful and numerous of the 
two; sufficiently so, to continue to distract the Chinch 
in the following ages, till Islam had grown potent 
enough, to arrest and supplant the heresy alto¬ 
gether. 

6. That the creed of Mohammed absorbed the 
various heresies which denied the Divinity of Christ 
is evident, from the feet that they vanish from the 
Church on the rise of Islam; and it is not less 
remarkable, that they remained dormant till the 13th 
centuiy, when Islam sustained a fetal blow by 
the dissolution of the Kaliphate in the year A.D. 
1258“ 

After the days of St. John many Antichrists went 

14 Epiphan, tom, I. lib. III, pag, 388, Photinus, the Bishop of 
Sirmium being deposed A. D, 351, is said by some to have followed 
Samosatenus; bat according to Augustine, he heartily joined the 
strict Arians, 

w Abbot Joachim was the first after Mohammed who denied 
the Divinity of Christ; his heresy was condemned by the Lataran 
Council A, D. 1215, Joachim was succeeded by his countrymen 
Laelius and Faustus Socinus A, D. 1546, from whom sprang the 
Socinian and Unitarian heresy. The following may serve as a 
correct estimate of their character: u Ab Ebione enim initium, ab 
Ario incrementum, a Photino caput eiroris hauserunt, Ariani recte 
dicuntur, quia oonveniunt in summo controversies puncto, quod est, 
divinitas Christi negafcio." Quenstedt TheoL dicU-pol. Pars L 
cap. IX, pag. 367, 
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out into the world, who for the space of seven centuries 
denied that Jesus Christ was the Son of God. As 
they served merely as forerunners to a still more 
fatal error, they naturally retired when Mohammed 
and his successors arose, and presided over that 
system of error, which destroys the very foundation 
of our holy faith and brands the confession of Christ 
being the Son of God as idolatry and blasphemy. 

The Moslem admits the law and the Gospel to 
be of divine origin; he knows however nothing of 
either, except through the distorted medium of the 
Koran; and it is just because Islam acknowledges 
so many truths and borrows so many weapons from the 
Christian armory that it becomes so dangerous an 
adversary. We have to do, not with a heresy within 
the Church, which might be condemned at a general 
Council, but with a conspiracy against the existence 
of the Church itself. 

The Christian dispensation is declared to have 
been superseded and abrogated, as if decayed and 
waxen old; the very identity of the facts and truths 
recorded in the Koran is destroyed by its misrepre¬ 
sentations, and in asserting that the Bible has been 
corrupted, Mohammed takes from us the most 
effectual means of proving his imposture. 

In order to give, as far as lies in our power, a 
correct view of the creed, thus introduced to the 
reader, we shall next inquire for the land of its birth, 
and the people among whom it first made its ap¬ 
pearance. 
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THE LAND OF ITS BIBTH. 


11 For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets; wherefore 
if they shall say unto you, Behold he is in the desert, go not forth/ 1 
Matt. XXIV., 24, 20. 

1. A close affinity may be recognised between 
the religions of the Pagan world and the respective 
countries, in which they obtain. Whilst true Re¬ 
ligion is of a purely spiritual character and admits 
none of the natural and accidental elements of the 
country in which it was revealed, or in which it is 
planted, false creeds ever yield to the physical 
influences to which they are exposed. We could not 
conceive for instance that the Hindoo Mythology in 
all its exuberance could have sprung up in a poverty- 
stricken country like Arabia. 

There are several names descriptive of the position 
and character of the land in which Islam was 
reared. In the East it is called Bar-el-Yemen, or 
the “land to the right,” in contradistinction to 
Bar-esh-Sham, the “ land to the left,” by which 
Syria is known. In Chaldea it was called the 
“ land of the evening,” and in Europe and Africa it 
was universally known as the “ land of the East.” 
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In the Bible, where it occurs four times it is invariably 
called Arabia,* 4 and the signification which it could 
alone have to the Hebrew in Palestine, is that of de¬ 
sert or wilderness and this is by far the most ap¬ 
propriate appellation, the characteristic feature of 
Arabia being that of an interminable desert. 5 *. If 
there be a fountain, a rivulet, a green spot, a plea¬ 
sant garden or a fruitful vale here and there, it only 
the more painfully convinces the traveller, who sets 
his foot on its sandy wastes, that Arabia is indeed 
“a desert land”, and that no other name could ex¬ 
press its physical aspect more correctly. As the 
country, so the religion; for although Mohammeda¬ 
nism embodies some elements of a spiritual character 
yet beyond what it borrows from Judaism and 
Christianity, it only faithfully reflects the nature of 
the country, in which it originated, being poor, bar¬ 
ren, and highly expressive of the rigid severity of 
the land of its birth. 

We have only to travel through the length and 
breadth of Arabia, and peruse the Koran on our jour¬ 
ney, to be convinced of this remarkable analogy be¬ 
tween the physical aspect of the country, and the 
book in question. 5 8 In the Koran we travel from 

“ 1 Kings!. 15. 2Chron.EX.14. Isa.XXI 13. Jer.XXV.4. 
in the last passage we read of 253 'Sr 1 '5, Kings of Arabia; and the 
Arab is called 

® s i a sq < 32 = desert: the Arabs themselves speak of their native 
land as Bar el Arab, the land of the Arabs; the same term is used 
by their neighbours. 

*® A learned Prelate once observed in a letter to the author: 
“1 often felt during my studies of the Koran , as one, who has to 

B 
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Sura to Sura, and all appears like a dreadful and 
howling desert, with sandy steppes and dark rocky 
hills without a single vestige of vegetation; we find 
indeed a few sparks of heavenly truth on its dismal 
pages, which have been borrowed from the Bible, 
and which are fairly represented by the solitary foun¬ 
tain, the occasional oasis, and the few green valleys, 
in which the weary and way-worn reader may repose 
for a moment. 

2. The next point to be considered regards the 
inhabitants of Arabia, who were the first to embrace 
Islamism. They are either pure Arabs, said to have 
descended from Joktan 5 7 the great grandson of Ar- 
phaxad, the son of Shem; or Ishmaelite Arabs who 
were grafted upon the primitive stock. Otherwise 
they are classified into Hadesi, or Arabs who live 
in fixed habitations; and Beduins , 58 who now, as in 
olden times, are roving about with their flocks and 
tents in the vast desert between the Euphrates and 
Egypt. The Hadesi who settled chiefly in Yemen, 
claimed their origin from Noah through Joktan. It 
is amongst them we find the ancient kingdom of the 
Sabians; * 9 and according to the Koran the Queen 

wade through the endless sands of the desert, and frequently I tur¬ 
ned aside to refresh myself at the fountain of Israel.'* 

57 Respecting these genuine Arabs or aborigines, LftJf 

the Arabs of the Arabs, compare Joktan *}£}; amongst his sons 
we find so well known in Arabia. Gen. X. 26. 27. 

5B Beduin, from Badia, desert, which they inhabit. 

In Syriac: Ber Broie ; hence Berber, Barbary. 

In the days of Lokman "the kingdom shone like a.diamond 
on the forehead of the universe." The prophecy then: 
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of Sheba came from thence to hear the 'wisdom of 
Solomon. The time however arrived when the kings 
of Yemen were alternately dependent on Ethiopian 
and Persian monarchs; and many of the tribes emi¬ 
grated and spread over the Peninsula. Amongst 
them there was one family, that of Rebia, which 
pushed towards the north and conquered Mecca, the 
sanctuary of the Pagan Arabs; but owing to their 
corrupting influence it became the seat of a still 
grosser idolatry. In the year A. D. 464 they were 
expelled by the Koreishites, who took possession of 
the old heathen temple at Mecca. 

When Nauwash a Jew, the last king of Yemen 
persecuted the Christians in the sixth century, Nagush 
came from Abyssinia to espouse their cause. The 
Abyssinian host obtained a glorious victory and Nau¬ 
wash threw himself into the sea in despair. Encou¬ 
raged by their success the victorious army besieged 
Mecca with a large force including thirteen Ele¬ 
phants; but Abd elMotalleb, a Koreishite hero, saved 
the town and the sanctuary A. D. 570. The Arabs 
subsequently counted their time from this “year of 
the Elephants", as it was called, till it was superseded 
by a new era in the days of Mohammed. 80 Strange 
to say it was his grandfather, who saved Mecca from 
the Abyssinians. 

“the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts 
acquires force. Psalm LXXII. 10. 

60 JuiJI *.Le , era of the elephants. The legend of the battle 
and its maireis: Wahl pag. 716. note to Sur. CV. which is called 
“the Elephant*’. 

B* 
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3. We have above mentioned that the Joktan 
Arabs were chiefly to be looked for in Yemen, whilst 
the Ishmaelite Arabs or the Beduins occupied “Arabia 
deserta” in contradistinction to u Arabia felix” orYemen. 
Upon what authority however, may we ask, do we be¬ 
lieve that the Arabs in question descended from Ish- 
mael? Josephus in speaking of circumcision as being 
administered among his own nation, on the eighth 
day, thus continues: “But the Arabians administer 
circumcision after the thirteenth year, forlshmaelthe 
founder of their nation, the son of Abraham by his 
concubine was circumcised at that time of life.’’ 81 
According to Origen, “the Ishmaelites, who in¬ 
habit Arabia, practise circumcision in the thirteenth 
year; for this history tells us concerning them.” 8 * 
Still more ancient, and more important testimony is 
found in the Old Testament; there we have the names 
of the 12 sons of Ishmael, 88 and their dwelling-place 
in after ages; namely, “from Havilah untoShur, that 
is before Egypt as thou goest toward Assyria.” This 
is confirmed by subsequent sacred writers. The Pro¬ 
phet Isaiah mentions Nebaioth and Kedar 81 in con¬ 
nection with Sheba. Again Duma and Tema are 

(t 'Agafiit it ft eta hot tQtt xal dexarot. 'IofiutjXot yag S 
mhmyt avtdSt tov S&rovt, 'Afigdftw yetofitrot it ttjt itaXXaxijt h 
tovra) mgtttgttxat ra> jrpoi>q>. Flar. Joseph. Antiqu. Jud. lib. L 
cap. k. pag. 26. 

•* tovto yag lorogttrai mqI avrcSr. Origen tom. U. pag. 16. 
Edit. Bened. 

'* Nebaioth; Kedar; Adbeel; Mibsam; Mishma; Duma; Massa; 
Hadar; Tema; Jetur: Naphish; and Kedemah. Gen. XXV. 13—16. 

•* Isa. LX. 6.7. “They from Sheba”: “flocks of Kedar"; “rams 
of Nebaioth". 
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mentioned in connection with Kedar, and this in a 
prophecy, conveying the burden upon Arabia. 9 * Je- 
tur and Naphish were overcome by the Reubenites 
in the days of Saul; and their abode was the desert 
towards the East of Gilead. 99 

Ishmael's posterity on multiplying, soon became 
mixed with other nations; the six sons of Abraham 
by Keturah, * 7 who had been sent “eastward unto the 
east country", had in the days of the Judges, so far 
blended with the Ishmaelites, as to render the terms 
Ishmaelite and Midianite interchangeable. 98 That 
the Edomites or Idumaeans mingled at an early pe¬ 
riod with the Ishmaelites is proved by Strabo, when 
he says that the Nabataeans or the descendants of 
Nebaioth were one and the same people." 

Thus we see that the promise was speedily ful¬ 
filled: “I will make him a great nation"; “behold I 
have blessed him"; “I will multiply thy seed ex¬ 
ceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multi¬ 
tude”. 70 In answer to the prayer of Abraham God 
promised that Ishmael should become the father of 
twelve princes analogous to the twelve Patriarchs that 
sprung from Isaac. A celebrated geographer whose 
judgment cannot be suspected of partiality, describes 
Arabia as “a living fountain of men, the stream of 
which had poured out far and wide to the East and 

•* Isa. XXI. 11—27. •• 1 Chron. V. 10. 19—21. 

•’ Gen. XXV. 6. •• Judges VflI. 1. 24. 

** NafSaxnloi if itair ot 'ISovfiaoi. Strabo lib. XVL pag. 10 

T# Gen. XXI. 18. XVlL 20. and XVI. 10. The last words were 
spoken to Hagar. 
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to the West for thousands of years. Before Moham¬ 
med’s time, the Arab tribes had spread throughout 
Asia Minor. In the middle ages they are found in 
India. In the whole of North Africa as far as Mor- 
rocco spread their wandering hordes; and their ships 
went through the Indian ocean as far as China; on 
the Molucca islands and on the coast.of Mosambique 
they had their settlements. In Europe they popu¬ 
lated the south of Spain, where they ruled for seven 
hundred years, and remaining unsubdued themselves, 
the Arabs ascended more than one hundred thrones 
beyond their native soil.” 71 We have seen that 
the descendants of Joktan and the posterity of the 
six sons of Abraham blended with the Ishmaelites, 
and that all these elements united in the population 

of Arabia, vet it is bevond doubt that the Ishmaelites 
• • 

gained the ascendency and impressed their character 
upon the rest. The above testimony may therefore 
be legitimately adduced to prove that God made good 
his words to Hagar: U I will multiply thy seed ex¬ 
ceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multi¬ 
tude.” 

Again the character of Ishmael and his Arab- 

11 „Srabten tfi erne lebenbige fWenfd&enquene, beren €trom frit 3a$r* 
taufenben ft$ »eit unb Brett in’g ©torgem unb 9benblanb ergoffen $at 93or 
SRubammeb befanben feme ®tdmme ft<$ fcfcott in gang ©orberaften, in JDft- 
inbien fdjon im SWittetalter, im gangen nbrblidjen ftfrifa big SRaroffo if! e« 
bte fEBtege a Her ffianberljorben. ©unb ben gangen inbiftben Ocean bid gu 
ben SRolucfen bin fatten fie fdjon im SRitteTalter QCnfiebelungen; ebenfo an 
bet Jtufte SRofambif, toie tyre ©(bifffaljrt uber ^interinbien big (Sbina gieng; 
in tihtropa bevdlferfen fie @fibft>anien nnb beberrf$ten eg 700 3abre tang; 
unb todfirenb fie felBft unbegtoungen bliebeu, Ifibtn fcrabet auferbalb iljreg 
Ctammlanbeg mebr a(g 100 £$rcne befhegen." Slitter. 
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posterity was defined with wonderful precision by the 
Spirit of Prophecy: “He will be a wild man or a wild 
ass of a man, 72 his hand will be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him; and he shall 
dwell in the presenoe of his brethren.” The “wild 
ass”, to whom Ishmael is here compared is described 
in the book of Job 73 as a wild, independent and 
haughty animal, living in the wilderness. He k 
known in natural history as the Dsigetai; 74 a fine, 
strong and noble creature; of the size and bearing 
of a lightly-built horse, light-footed and slender, 
with a neck resembling that of a stag, which he al¬ 
ways carries upright; the forehead is high, the ears long 
and erect. His colour is cherry brown, cream or grey, 
with a dark woolly mane, and a coffee brown bushy 
stripe of hair down the back; his limbs are nimble 
and his motions swift; he runs like lightning snuffing 
up the air, 7 * and thus easily escapes the hunter. 
Elis wild and proud appearance indicates unsubdued 
power and perfect independence; and indeed no one 
has hitherto succeeded in taming him. Even when 
caught young they prefer to die in their fetters, than 
to submit to the will of man. “For vain man would 

77 tj*3$ RfliT] and he will he a wild ass-man. Gen. 

XVI. 12. 

71 “Who has sent out the wild ass free? Or who has loosed 
the bands of the wild ass? Whose house I have made in the wil¬ 
derness, and the barren land his dwellings. He scorneth the multi¬ 
tude of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver.” 
Job XXXIX . 5—8. 

74 Vide Naturgeschiohte von H. Rebau pag. 320. 

74 “A wild ass used to the wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind 
at her pleasure.” Jer. 11. 24. 
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be wise, though man he born like a wild ass's colt.” T6 
Another very remarkable feature in the Dsigetai spe¬ 
cies is this, that they only exist in treeless and in¬ 
terminable deserts, especially in Central Asia, where 
they live sociably together in herds from 15 to 100 
in number. The strongest and most courageous of 
the males acts as guide and watchman, who in time 
of danger gives the signal for flight, running three 
times round in a circle. If the leader is killed the 
flock is instantly dispersed and falls a prey to the 
pursuers. 

The Arab bears precisely the stamp of the wild 
ass, here described. He lives in herds and tribes 
and is as untamed and untameable. He feels as free 
as the air, whilst roving through boundless deserts; 
and delights to wander in wild and unfettered free¬ 
dom through the wastes of his inheritance. Like 
the wild ass he “scometh the multitude of the city;" 
despising a civilised life with its comforts, and as 
little as the Dsigetai could he be subdued. 17 Only 
single portions of the Peninsula have been subjugated 
for short periods, although every man’s hand has 
been against its wild inhabitants. The Abyssinians, 

76 The only parallel passage to the in Gen. XVL 12. 

is in this place of Job XI. 12. *tafj 3^: 3*0} ttarj 

and a Tain man would be wise although he were born the colt of a 
wild-ass-man. 

77 “Saraceni nec amici nobis unquam, nec hostes optandi, ultro 
citroque discursantes, quidquid inreniri poterat memento temporis 
parri vastabant. Omnes pari sorte sunt bellatores, per drrersa 
reptantes in tranquillis Tel turbidis rebus; nec quidem aliquando, 
sed errant semper per spatia longe lateque distent*, sine lare sine 
sedibus fixis aut legibus.” Ammian. Maroellin. L XIV. cap. 4. 
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Babylonians, Jews, Persians, Romans and other 
nations have made war against them, but by no na¬ 
tion, however powerful, could they at any period be 
permanently subdued. To rob whomsoever they can, 
is no crime, for they allege that Ishmael was turned 
out oi his father’s house and received the wilderness 
for his inheritance with permission to take what he 
could. Like theDsigetai, each tribe chooses a leader, 
a Sheich, from among its own people, under whose 
direction they fight, rob, and rove about from place 
to place. However united they may appear as a 
nation they nevertheless present the scene of a “house 
divided against itself,” the respective tribes maintain¬ 
ing the most inveterate and interminable feuds with 
one another. It is a proverbial saying among them: 
“in the desert every one is the enemy of the other.” 
That these animosities commenced in the days of 
Ishmael, we may .conclude from the wild and mis¬ 
anthropic disposition, which was first of all exempli¬ 
fied in his own person; and the marginal reading of 
the account of his death would lead us to infer, that 
he u felT' in the act of fighting / 8 “He grew, we read, 

Tt "And they, viz. the twelve princes, dwelt from Havilah onto 
Shur that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria; and he 
fell in the pretence of all his brethren." :b§) vrjQ “by 'jp “by Gen. 
XXV. 18. Haring examined all the passages where the verb bpj 
occurs, we And that with, or without qualification, it invariably 
means, falling by xriolent means. Where this is not the case, it is 
always specified; and we hare no reason to depart from this ordinary 
sense. Vide Oen. XIV. 10. Exod. XXII. 28. Josh. VIII. 25. Judg. 
IV. 16. V. 27. VIH. 10. XII. 6. XX. 44. 1 Sam. IV. 10. XIV. 13. 
The usual term for dying is: yiJ’l he gave up the ghost; or 
and he died. Then the preposition by before 'JB implies opposition; 
over, against the fitce of all his brethren. See the meaning of by 
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and dwelt in the wilderness and became an archer." 
That there was many a “ cunning hunter" amongst 
his brethren, whose hand was against him, we have 
reason to judge from several incidents, which are re¬ 
corded of those early days; and it is most natural 
that the fore-father of the Arabs should have perished 
or fallen in one of those conflicts, of which he was 
the author. The meaning of the expression; “He 
shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren,” is 
determined by the context; it implies not only that 
Ishmael and his posterity should have a fixed boundary 
within which they should u dweW\ but also that they 
would assume a posture of hostility towards their 
brethren. There is however another reason for as¬ 
suming that the dwelling together could not be of so 
peaceable a nature, as we might suppose from the 
English version. The words “He shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren”, would be more correctly 
rendered as in most translations; thus, “He shall 
dwell against all his brethren;" signifying, that not 
only would Ishmael's hand be against every man in 
general, but even in dwelling with his brethren, he 
would maintain his characteristic hostility. Not with¬ 
out peculiar significance was it predicted that Ishmael 
should “dwell opposing all his brethren”; and that 
his death should be recorded in these words: “He 
fell whilst opposing all his brethren”. 9 ’ What a 

2 Kings XIX. 22. He fell then in the act of opposing his brethren; 
in resisting them to the face. 

19 The angel saith before Ishmael's birth: “b‘D ^ “by) 

s] after bis death we read: by *njtj “bD “bj In both oases 
not: as in 1 Sam. XIV. 13. but; fB. “b? 
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marvellous book that of the Bible, to sketch a people’s 
character, to pourtray a nation’s destiny so many thou¬ 
sand years in advance with such accurate precision, 
and in so few, simple, yet graphic words! 

5. The word of Jehovah thus set forth the future 
character of the wild man Ishmael, in it most dis¬ 
tinctly fore-shadowing that of His posterity. The 
fact however which stands out most prominently in 
the history of the world is this, that out of all the 
nations of antiquity, only those descended from the 
two sons of Abraham have preserved their nationality. 
PhenicianS, Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Persians have either altogether disappeared, or they 
exist only in degenerated remnants. The Chinese 
and Hindoos remain only in two great masses, inert 
and torpid, their ancient vigour of life having utterly 
decayed. 80 The Greeks and Romans of the present 
day are essentially different from the Greeks and 
Romans of classic times: but the sons of Israel and 
the sons of Ishmael to this day stand in the world 
as two separate and distinct nations, unchanged from 
what they were in the pristine ages of their existence, 
retaining their ancient manners and customs to a 
considerable extent, and what is still more remarkable, 
their distinctive peculiarities of character.. That the 
Ishmaelites should have preserved their independence 
find nationality in their desert wilds, is indeed less 
surprising than that the Hebrews should have con- 

*° They have moreover mixed with other nations, who have 
successively conquered them. Each wave of foreign conquest left 
its deposit upon the native soil. 
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tinued a separate people after having been dispersed 
and persecuted from eighteen to twenty four centuries 
among all nations. 

The peculiarity of the Jewish type in matters of 
religion is a blind adhesion to the vain traditions of 
their ancestors, as well as to the dead letter of the 
Old Testament, which has virtually become a sealed 
book to them. 81 The Ishmaelites with their egotism, 
their indomitable love of freedom and their ruling 
principle of embracing everything with the under¬ 
standing, proved the very soil for the growth of Is- 
lamism; and in a religious point of view we may take 
the Mohammedan as a true type of the Ishmaelite. 
Of all people therefore, the Jews and the Moham¬ 
medans are the most determined opponents to Christ¬ 
ianity; Judaism being the embodiment of a dead 
orthodoxy and Islamism the personification of a cold 
religion of the understanding, such opposition is 
easily accounted for. It is a principle with the Mo¬ 
hammedans to believe only what is intellectually tangi¬ 
ble; or to use their own expressive words, they receive 
nothing with their hearts, “which does not fall into 
their heads." They are acquainted with some of the 
leading frets of Divine Revelation, but after having 
corrupted what they have borrowed, like Ishmael, 

81 “They are drunken, but not with wine; they stagger, but 
not with strong drink; for the Lord hath poured out upon you the 
spirit of deep deep ; and hath closed your eyes. The prophets and 
your rulers, the seers, hath he covered. And the vision of all is be¬ 
come unto you as the words of a book that is sealed: “i$5“ 

which men deliver to one that is learned saying:-Read, I 
pray thee and he saith: I cannot fbr it is sealed.“ Isa. XXIX. 
9—11. 
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they u mock" at the truth. Being inflated with gross 
superstition, wild fanaticism, inconceivable pride and 
a special animosity against the Christian, the Moham¬ 
medan is far more difficult to convert than even the Jew. 

Having noticed the position which these two na¬ 
tions assume with regard to the Church of Christ, 
we now refer to their distinctive features of natio¬ 
nality. The Ishmaelites cling to the hostile and 
nomadic habits of their patriarch Ishmael, and up 
to this day follow exactly the same rude and natural 
mode of life which existed among them 3500 years 
ago. They prefer a wild and independent life in the 
desert to the comforts and conveniences of a civilised 
state, and no foreign power has ever been able to 
impose new manners and customs upon them; a fact 
without parallel in the annals of nations. In the Jews 
we perceive a finer and more delicate shade of na¬ 
tionality; they are more flexible and of a less untrac- 
table spirit than the Ishmaelite. They accommodate 
themselves more easily to the strangers amongst 
whom they dwell, without however endangering their 
national character. With nothing to call forth the 
higher and more spiritual aspirations of the immortal 
soul they throw themselves with double zeal and 
energy upon the material world. The Jews aud Ish¬ 
maelite Arabs reciprocally indulged in an international 
hatred, the hand of the latter being especially directed 
against the posterity of Isaac, whom they supposed 
to have acquired the blessing, which legitimately be¬ 
longed to Ishmael, as the first-born of Abraham. 

6. After considering the land in which Islamism 
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was first planted, and the people who first received 
it, we now revert .to the religion of the ancient Arabs. 
If we discover fragments of truth jn Mythologies, 
more remote from the fountain of primitive revela¬ 
tion, 81 why may we not in Arabia, where there existed 
proximity of locality, analogy of language, unity of 
ancient tradition and consanguinity of descent? In 
the Pagan creed of the ancieutArabs we find a dis¬ 
figured Patriarchal faith. The celebrated symbol of 
the Mohammedan creed, “there is no God but one" 
was known to the Arabs before Islamism existed. 83 
In times of peace and security they resorted to idols, 
their apology,, as preserved in the Koran, being, “we 
worship them only, that they may bring us nearer 
to God j” but they instinctively fled to the Most High 
God in time of peril and danger. .Nor.is it difficult 
to. account.for their knowledge, superficial as it was, 
of the true God. We have direct evidence, that the 
ancient Arabs were brought into contact with reveal¬ 
ed Religion', since it is generally admitted, that the 
book of Job was written in Arabia; 84 if this be the 

81 • “When we compare the Pagan systems of belief with the 
most ancient records of the Bible , we discorer that the history of 
the primitive days of the human race and the primary elements of 
sacred tradition constitute the foundation of every ancient system 
of Pagan Mythology.” Arnold’s True and false Religion. Vol. IL 
pag. 211. 

83 The following was a form of prayer usual amongst them: 
“I dedicate myself to thy service; 0 God! Thou hast no compa¬ 
nion , except thy companion, of whom thou art absolute Master, 
and of whatever is his.” Abulfarag pag. 160. 

8A Uz the chief part of Idumaea. Lam. IV. 21. Job is not 
without cause considered the same as king Jobab, the king of 
Edom. Gen. XXXVI. 31. 32. That Job was a king, a prince, see 
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case, it doubtless embodies views and ideas, which 
were current in that land. Again, we can scarcely 
conceive that Moses could have lived, forty years in 
Arabia, and leave no good seed behind him. Nor 
could the host of Israel sojourn forty years amidst the 
ancient Arabs, who must have heard of the miracles 
which God had wrought on their behalf, without re¬ 
viving ancient traditions and exercising a directly 
beneficial influence upon the inhabitants of that 
country. Indeed the Rechabites, one of the tribes 
of Arabia with their zeal for the true God might 
serve as a testimony, that there was a remnant of 
God-fearing people among them; the character of 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, who was a pure 
Arab, and a Priest of Midian, might also be men¬ 
tioned. The queen of Sheba’s coming from the south 
of Arabia, where it was customary for women to.in¬ 
herit sovereign power, also confirms the idea, that 
some light of truth had found its way into the deserts 
of that great Peninsula. As the wise men are also 
supposed to have come from Arabia to see “one 

Job I, 2. chap.'XXIX. XXXI. 37. His friends are called lungs, 
in the book of Tobit II. 14. and are also found in Idumaea as like¬ 
wise belonging to the family of Esau. See Gen. XXXVI. Isa. 
XXXIV. 6. LXIII. 1. Aristeas, a heathen writer, is reported to 
have said in his u Historia Judaica” that “ Jobum ex Esavi liberis in 
Idumaea atque Arabiae finibus habitasse et cum justitia turn opibus 
precipuum fuisse.” Eusebius lib. IX. praepar. Evang. fol. 261. 
St. Chrysostomus speaks of Arabia as “terrain illam, quae Jobi 
victoris certamina et crucem omni auro preciosiorem suscepisset.” 
Chryso. homil. V. At the end of Job the LXX interpreters hare 
these words: ovrog ig^iirnverai ix rfjg Zvgiaxrjg ftiflXov, if nb'yji 
xaroixw tjj'Avoiridi ^ ini rote ogioig rrjg^ 'IdovfxcUag xal Afjafliag, 
ngovnyox* oroya 'Ioifiafi. kafiow 6i yvjatxa Agafitmar, 

yetra vi&r, <p iropa 'Ervo&r. 
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greater than Solomon," they doubtless were in pos¬ 
session of the remarkable prophecy of Baal am, 
which was delivered in Arabia; by an Arab prophet, 
in the hearing of an Arab king. This is not the 
place to enter upon the history and character of Ba¬ 
laam; all we wish to maintain is this, that there was 
in those days still a priest, or a prophet of the true 
God among the Arabs, who uttered remarkable pro¬ 
phecies in His name. Nor did God disdain to ad¬ 
minister counsel to Moses through Jethro his father- 
in-law. What this priest of Midian taught his Arab 
countrymen, we may gather from his confession of 
faith; u Now I know that the Lord is greater than all 
Gods."'* 

To refer only to one more point. When Ishmael 
was sent away into the desert with his mother, he 
doubtless took with him something more than “bread 
and a bottle of water;" nor can it be supposed that 
Abraham in sending his six sons 84 by Keturah into 
Arabia failed to add to the “gifts" which he is said 
to have bestowed upon them, the parting injunction 
that they should keep the way of the Lord, which 
they had learned from their father: u For I know 
him, that he will command hit children and hit boute- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the' way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment." 87 

06 What makes this the more important was his acknowledge¬ 
ment of the covenant name, Jehovah; he said: Exodus XVUL 11. 
n;rr; bin* -'5 ™3? 

86 Zimran, Jokschan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, Shuah. Gen. 
XXV. 2. 6. 

81 Gen. XVIBL 19. 
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7. Together with the many noble truths, pre¬ 
served among the first settlers in Arabia^ whioh were 
subsequently revived by the sons of Abraham, and 
still later by the sojourn of Moses and the Israelites, , 
an admixture of superstition and idolatry existed. In • 
tracing out these Pagan elements we meet with no 
small difficulties. The native writers are strangely 
silent on the subject, and that because they were 
taught by the Koran 88 to consider themselves supe¬ 
rior to any other nation, even in “the time of igno¬ 
rance,” as they call the days prior to Mohammed. 

It was natural, they should dwell as little as possible 
on a pdint, which humbled their national pride. If 
the Koran however eight idols are mentioned; and. 
as the destruction of these external marks of idolatry 
formed an essential part in the spread of Islamism, 
we become incidentally acquainted with several par¬ 
ticulars relating to it. 

The chief feature seems here, as indeed in all 
ancient Mythologies, to be a worship of the heavenly 
bodies; perhaps the noblest effort of man without 
revelation to represent “the Father of lights,” and 
the least degrading' species of idolatry. 88 It was the 

88 “Ye are the best nation, that hath been raised np unto 
mankind.” Sura QL 106. 

89 "Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou 

seest the sun and the moon, and the stars, even all the host of 
heaven, shouldest be driven to worship them and to serve them, 
whioh die Lord thy God hath imparted (meted or measured out 
P^tl unto all nations under the whole heaven. Dent. IV. 10. 

This “'metmg out may be taken in the same sense as the words: 

<k t». tale naQcopifitrats ysreute dam rtana ta fan] noQvitadt « 
uSe ifott amttSr. Act. XIV. 16. 


0 
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first step in the downward course of superstition, 
when Babylon, that “mother-of harlots" considered 
the heavenly bodies as the representatives of the in¬ 
visible Majesty of the Lord of Hosts. Bel or Belus 
for instance, throughout appears as the solar deity, 
whose temple still stood in the days of Herodotus. 
Another not less celebrated temple of the moon stood 
atHaran; the well-known sojourn of Abraham. Tjerah 
had already taken Abram and Lot from Ur of the 
Chasdim or Chaldees; and if Chasdim or Chaldees 
signifies “worshippers of-idols" as has been thought 
by an eminent scholar, we can easily account for the 
exodus of Terafa's family from Ur. When Haran 
however proved no better shelter from idolatry, as we 
infer from the early existence of the lunar temple 
there, Abraham was altogether removed from his 
native country. 80 

That the Arabs fell into the snare of worshipping 
the heavenly bodies at an early period, may be gather¬ 
ed from various authorities. Job, himself an in¬ 
habitant of Arabia, bears, witness to the fact of the 
existence of this, idolatry amongst the Arabs of his 
day.* 1 An Arab author of the eighth century, writes: 
“The Arabs also held the religion of the Sabians:”* 2 

90 Gen. XI. 31. and XU. I. 

91 “If I beheld the gun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my month 
hath kissed my hand; (an idolatrons practice still in rogue, and 
witnessed by the author) this also were an iniquity — for I should 
have denied the God, that is above.’' Job. XXXI. 26—28. Compare 
also Ezek. VIII. 16. 

Samsaddin ad-Dimaaki 

in his Kosmogr&phy. Zeitschr. der Morg. Gesellsohaft VoL V. 398. 
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which explains the following admonition: u worship 
not the sun neither the moon, but worship God, who 
hath created them; if ye serve Him.” 88 Twice oc¬ 
curs the nande of “servant of the Sun” in the list of 
the Himyaretic hongs; fbr as in the Bible We find 
the names of God associated with “nomina propria” 
so the ancient Arabs called themselves the servants, 
slaves, and property of their idols; 84 according 
to the' Musnad-inscription, Samir Jaras reared a 
temple to “the Lord, the Sun." 8 * In a Sabian Al¬ 
manac, under the month‘Subat or February it is 
stated: “They last in it seven days, commencing on 
the ninth day of the month, and this fast is- held in 
honour of the great Lord, the Sun, the Lord of all 
Good.” 

According to Strabo, the descendants of Nebaioth 
offered up sacrifices to the sun on the roofs of their 
houses. Nor was this luminary alone worshipped by 
the Arabs; for there existed among them seven tem¬ 
ples in honour of the presiding deities of the days of 
the week, consisting of stin and moon and five pla¬ 
nets. 84 Like other nations, the Arabs had proceeded 
from a more or less pure Monotheism to consider the 

8 * Sur.XLI. 37. 

84 «• (S- Vj?" 1 ’’ &om rrrr; and ]rj}, given of Jebovab; bNflHV? 
from yijsj (not bsjtj as might appear) and God: “God hath 
heard.” In the same .way we have “the servant of the son” and 
"the prince of Manat,” among the Arabs. 

15 The parallel to this Jer. XLHI. 13. 

*• Sun and moon; Aldabaran, Jupiter, Canopus, Sirius, and 
Mercnry. Abulfarag histor. dyn. pag. 160. See Studien bber die 
yorislamitische Religion der Araber von Dr. £. Osiander; Zeitschrift 
der dentsch. Morgenl&nd. Gesell. Band YU. 1853. pag. 463. 

C* 
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heavenly bodies as symbols of the Divine Majesty; 
the next step was to worship them as self-existing 
deities; this being done, the third step to actual 
idolatry was rendered comparatively easy. Nor was 
this new element an entirely distinct form of error. 
It will be necessary, distasteful as it may be, to 
glance at the more corrupt form of superstition, which 
in a measure co-existed with Sabeism and a par¬ 
tial retention of the patriarchal faith. Beginning in 
the South of Arabia, we meet with a mountain of 
witchcraft near Hadramaut, in one of the caves .of 
which, resided the master of sorcery, who exercised 
considerable influence upon the benighted Arabs 
around him. In Hadramaut itself- we find the two 
idols Galtad and Marked. The capital of the Him- 
yaretic Kings contained the colossal and gorgeously 
ornamented temple of Gumdan. 91 The god Hiam 
was also worshipped in Sana,' 8 to whom sacrifices 
were offered, and at whose temple oracular informa¬ 
tion was Sought. It is not improbable that we have 
a parallel of this oracular deity in Baal, of whom 
king Ahaziah in his sickness inquired." The temple 

9T S&hrastani adds these words: it was de¬ 

dicated to Venus. Her worship being established in Sana, it is 
not nnly probable, but almost certain, that the name Athatar: 

so frequent in the Himyaretic inscriptions might be the same 
as the Phenician idol: rrn^ti.8 Judges 2, 14. X. 6. 1 Kings 

XI. 33. 

98 Hiam, the exalted one; in Ethiopic, heaven. It is perhaps 

not too much to think, that this deity was the same as if the 

goddess was They are always put together in Scripture. 

99 2 King. I. 16. 
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of Riam was first destroyed on the establishment of 
the Jewish kingdom among the Himyarites, and a 
second time, when Islamism was introduced. 

Another idol in the Himyar country was Nasar; 1 
he was worshipped, as his name implies, under the 
form of an eagle. Two days journey from Sana to¬ 
wards the north, we meet with Yauk, another deity 
mentioned in the Koran ; 2 which like Nasar, Waad, 
Sowa, and Yagut is said by the Koran, to have 
been worshipped before the-days of Noah. He was 
adored under the image of a horse . 3 Yagut had 
his temple at Djoras or Goras not far from the road 
leading from Mecca to Sana; and was the deity of 
the tribe of Madhig, but that his name was revered 
among other tribes is proved by the fact of its ap¬ 
pearing among them as a component part of their 
surnames; This deity was worshipped under the 
figure of a lion, and in the choice of this image there 
may be an allusion to the corresponding sign of the 
zodiac, as that also was an object of divine worship 
among-the ancient Arabs . 4 

Different from Naser, Yauk and Yagut, who 
were worshipped under animal forms, are the two 


f # 

4 ; compare with it the Assyrian ‘rp.p} Isa. XXX. 38. 

The eagle entered largely into all the systems of ancient Mytho- 
logy. Nasar is mentioned Sur. LXX. 23. 

* v jjyu, Tank, the refrainer; dens ayerruncus. 


1 Horses dedicated to the sun at Jerusalem. Were destroyed 
2 King. XXIIL 11. 

4 Ideler Untersnchung fiber die Stem. pag. 161. The lion is 
a celebrated religious symbol, and has frequently become an object 
of religious worship. 
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other deities, Sowa and Wood, who are named with 
the former in the above-mentioned passage of the 
Koran. 1 Sowa was adored under the image of a 
woman, Waad under the figure of a man. All five 
are said to have been antediluvian idols, 8 which 
being discovered after the flood came to be wor¬ 
shipped by the Arabs. Sowa was worshipped at 
Ruhat north of Mecca, and Waad on the north east 
of Arabia among the tribe Kalb, but we notice them 
in this place, because they were associated in the 
Koran with the idols, to which we have just alluded. 
Resuming our northerly route, we proceed from 
Goras the seat ofYagut, to Talabah, a town four 
days journey south of Mecca; in this place we meet 
with the goddess Chalasah, 7 whose temple was of 
such reputation, as to be considered a rival of the 
sanctuary of Mecca, and called “the Kaaba of 
Yemen.” 

We now enter the province of Hedgas, and in 
Taif, about sixty geographical miles south of Mecca, 
a place otherwise important in the history of the 
Arabs, we find the great goddess of the Taklf tribe, 
Allat, 8 who was represented under a white square 
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stone, upon* which a temple was built. This idol was 
carried with that of Uzza before the army in battle; 9 
and was one of the goddesses-, whose names are re¬ 
corded in the Koran: — “What t hink ye of Allat, 
alUzza and Manah that other third goddess.!’ From 
the fact that Mohammed frequently protested against 
the goddess Allat, and from other more direct evi¬ 
dence, the importance of her rites and the extent of 
her worship is sufficiently established. There can 
be no doubt that this square-shaped idol, called by 
the Arabs “the Goddess,” 10 represented an astro¬ 
nomical deity; and from reasons, unnecessary here 
to specify, it could only have been the moon.' That 
this luminary was worshipped among the Takif and 
the adjoining tribes Beder-and Hilal we know from 
other sources. 11 

In the-valley Nahlah 11 we find Uzza, the second 
great goddeBS of the Arabs, mentioned in the Koran; 
she was worshipped under the form of the tree, Sa- 
murah. 13 This is not the only instance in which 
trees, were adored by the Arabs. The Koreiahites 
worshipped a palm-tree, offering up sacrifices, and 

* Caussin de Percirtd III. p. 9. Sur. LUI. 6. 

10 Al-Lat, unlike other deities, always has the article. We 
never hear of a goddess “Lat”. 

# / * 

11 jdu name of a tribe means M full moon”; tM», Hilal — 

another tribe, signifies “newmoon”. 

12 V^ley of dates. 

x 9 ' 

18 The — Samurai, species of Acacia, called “spina 

Aegyptiaca*’. The sanctuary was called Boss. Uzza is thought to 
be the lunar deity like Allat. 
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hanging their arms upon it. At Nagran they cele¬ 
brated an annual festival in honour of a sacred palm- 
tree, on which occasion they adorned it with the 
garments and ornaments of women. The traveller 
in Arabia may at this day see Acacia trees, hung 
all over with rags of divers colours. 14 Over the 
“vegetable” idol of Uzza a temple was built, and 
when Boss, the name of this sanctuary, was destroyed 
by Chalid, one of Mohammed’s generals, after mur¬ 
dering the priestess, who had rushed forth with her 
hair dishevelled, and her hands on her head as a 
suppliant, he uttered these words: “0 Uzza, I deny 
thee, I praise thee not: I have seen how Allah has 
humbled thee!” 1 * When Mohammed heard of the 
success of the expedition he exclaimed: “This is 
Uzza, never again shall she be served.” 

Mecca became the centre of the Ante-Moham- 
medan religion of the Arabs, about the beginning of 
the first century B. C. Arab historians have very little 
to say as to .how matters stood during the time of 
the Gurhamites; 4 * except that they took away the 
golden gazelles, and the weapons which were hung 
up in the Kaaba, when they were driven away from 
Mecca. 17 They left however some traces of their 
idolatry behind, which it is needless for us to examine. 

11 A fine specimen of these rag-clad Acacia trees conld be seen 
some time ago in the desert between Cairo and Suez. 

or Uzza, the most mighty and powerful* 

10 Ley, do templi Meccani origine, Berlin 1851. 

17 Remarkable is it that among its ancient kings, we find one 
with the Christian name, Abd al-Maseeh, “servant of Christ*, 
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The Kaaba itself, which was the sanctuary of the 
Pagan Arabs, and remained such after they had em¬ 
braced Islamism, is a building about thirty four feet high 
and about twenty seven broad, so called from being 
almost a perfect square, as the name implies. 18 In 
this building we find no less than 360 idols, the chief 
of them, Hubal, 10 was at once the presiding god in 
the temple, and the principal deity of theKoreishites, 
who were its guardians. The pre-eminence of this 
idol was evinced by the fact, that before it, the*casting 
of lots with arrows took place. Prior however to its 
obtaining this honour, it passed through a term of 
probation, for we learn upon good authority, that for 
a considerable period it stood outside the walls of 
the Kaaba, patiently waiting for its admission. 10 
It was probably introduced when the sanctuary of 
the Koreish tribe was converted into the Pantheon 
of the whole of Arabia. The name of Hubal remains 
a mystery. 11 The opinion that it is- synonymous 
with the Babylonian and Syrian Baal or Bel is sup¬ 
ported by the testimony of Arab authorities, according 

« the square or the Kaaba. 

19 Hubal was the most excellent of the idols; 

and was said to hare been brought from Mesopotamia, by Amru 
ben Luhai. 

30 The man to whom it was indebted for its promotion was 
Amni ben Luhai. He according to Sharastani introduced it 

34 Pocock, who is still the great authority, since his "Specimen 
historiae ArabunT has not yet been surpassed, derives Hubal from 
or ^5“; nor is this derivation to bo censured. Vide 

png. 97. 98. 
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to whom Habal was originally imported from Syria; 
these do not indeed maintain that Hubal was Baal, 
bnt they admit him to be an astronomical deity; 
there is therefore nothing which militates against 
the idols being identical. 

Again when it is stated by Abulfeda that the 
image of Abraham occupied the chief place in the 
Kaaba, and that he was represented by Hubal, we 
may take it for granted that Hubal had a double 
character, like Baal, who was both the founder of 
the Babylonian empire and the solar deity. Nor is 
the popular notion of the Arabs, which considers 
Ishmael to be the original founder of the Kaaba, to 
be entirely, rejected. The well-known adherence of 
that extraordinary people to their ancient customs 
seems to. warrant the high antiquity of that sanctu¬ 
ary. That patriarchal associations were connected 
with the Kaaba will appear from a practice which 
is censured in the Koran. The Pagan Arabs used 
to compass the sanctuary naked, because they con¬ 
sidered garments to be signs of disobedience to God. 
Then the celebrated black stone, fixed outside the 
Kaaba, towards one of the corners, indicates an ac¬ 
quaintance with a Patriarchal custom. 1 * The Arabs 
attribute its introduction to Ishmael himself, and 
their superstitious regard for it, is just what might 

11 Weil gives die following from the Manuscripts Idsan and 
Chamis: <D»t fatoarje Ctein toot ntfrrtnglf<$ da (Sngtl, bet 8bam im 
$atabitf< bttoa<bcn fonts, mb ton (Bolt na$ StbamS €4nbe in rfnen €tem 
vetioanbett mart. 9t toitb abet am 8nfn$e$mgf tags fty mit $anb, Ctyrtn, 
3mge mb Vngtn ec$tbcn, mb bnt frontmen $i(getn alt gtngt briftegm. 
Weil pag. 40. Note 45. 
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be expected from the abuse of the early practice of 
setting up stones in commemoration of extraordinary 
mercies, received from God. 13 • The black stone is 
no doubt older than the Kaaba itself. 

Not only was Mecca as well as the Kaaba holy 
ground to the ancient Arabs, but also the adjacent 
country. The valley of Mina 14 was as much the 
place of religious resort before Mohammed, as it has 
been since the days of Islamite pilgrimage to the 
Kaaba. Leaving Mecca and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, we find an idol inKudaid, a town about seventy 
three geographical miles north of it, the name of which 
indicates some connection with the valley of Mina. 
The goddess Manat 13 was worshipped under, a large 
block of stone, over which a sanctuary was construe^ 
ted. Near. Jeddah we find another of these grim- 
looking monster idols, cut out .of a solid rock, which 
was worshipped in a large sandy plain under the 

*• Gen. XXVIII. 18. “Jacob took the stone, that he had put 
for his pillows and set up for a pillar and poured oil upon the top 
of it, and he called the name of that place. Bethel.” XX£I. 45. 
And Jacob took a stone and set it up for a pillar, also 52. XXXV. 
14. Exod. 24. 4. Josh. IV. 3. 7. 8. ;.5}b •pijjb 

b«^ In Josh. XXIV. 26. 27.' 1 Sam. YJL 

12. we hare the pfcj of the prophet Samuel. Compare also 
the Phenician Baelyla. or Baelilos; and the traces of holy stones 
in the West. 

34 Mina { JLo ; Amr ben Luhaj raised seven idols in this valley. 

Reiske, primae lineae p. 124. 

/■ ✓ • * 

34 vsAjuo, Manat. As we Have no farther information touch¬ 
ing the character and worship of this goddess, we naturally think 
of the Chaldean deity Meni; see Margin Isa. LXV. 11. and 
the lunar goddess Mjpny. 
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name of Saad. Several other Arabian deities were 
worshipped near Medina, 1 * but excepting their 
names scarcely any thing has been handed down. 
We have however seen enough to convince us, that 
the Arabs had widely swerved from their original 
patriarchal faith. Many of their idols were of a rough 
and uncouth appearance, square stones, white or 
black, trees and solid rocks, figures of birds and 
beasts, images of men and women, all served to re¬ 
present their imaginary deities. There is however 
reason to think, that some of the Arab idols were 
artistically conceived and skilfully shaped. The utter 
destruction by the Mohammedans of every vestige of 
Paganism as regards idolatry, prevents our forming 
any accurate opinion upon the subject; but the fret 
of Arabian poets comparing beautiful women to idols, 
and the proverb “more beautiful than an idol,” 11 
would seem to indicate, that the Arab idols were not 
all of them without some degree of form and beauty. 

In reviewing the religion of the Pagan Arabs we 
find remnants of the Patriarchal faith, the Sabian 
worship of the heavenly bodies, and the elements of 
a more corrupt idolatry, amalgamated together. The 
custom of visiting the Kaaba;. the rite of circum¬ 
cision; the doctrine of the Resurrection, 18 to be in- 

*® We hear of Nnhm, Humam, Halal, Begir, Ruda, And, A web, 
Mana£ Gaum, Kaia, Durigel, Fuls, Dariban, and others. 

11 IasJJI y^x ^ iwffct and ^yi ^ more bean* 

tiftil than an idoL Arab, prov. L pag. 408. pror. 195. 

“I know that my Redeemer lireth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth: and thongh after my skin worms 
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ferred from the Heathen custom of tying a camel 
near the grave of the departed ; the belief that de¬ 
mons are transformed into serpents; abstinence from 
wine ; preference for green among the colours ; the 
custom of sacrificing the first-born of the camel; the 
habit of swearing by religion; the national traditions, 
especially the stories relating to Abraham, Ishmael, 
and other early characters of Bible history; these 
Mohammed already found among his countrymen, 
and the same motives, which induced him to adopt 
the ancient sanctuary and the Pagan rites of the 
Kaaba as the groundwork of the ceremonial part of 
his religion, would naturally suggest the adoption of 
Arabian tradition as the basis of his doctrinal pre¬ 
cepts in the Koran. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE AGE, HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF MOHAMMED. 

“ is mo™ wicked than he who forgeth a lie concerning God I 
or saith. This was revealed unto me, when nothing hath been 
revealed unto him ?” Sur. VI. 93. 

1. No ordinary mortal ever exercised such an 
immeasurable influence upon the human race in a 
religious, moral and political point of view, and this 

destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God. Whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another." Job 
XIX. 25. 26. 27, This was written in Arabia. 
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during a period of twelve centuries, as did the man, 
whose age, history and character we are about to 
consider. Although not one of these extraordinary 
individuals, endowed by divine Providence with ge¬ 
nius and power to break up long established institu¬ 
tions and to strike out new paths in the history of 
politics and religion, yet Mohammed, a man of li¬ 
mited powers of mind and apparently too destitute 
of materials for the formation of a new religion, suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing his seemingly indestructable net 
of doctrine and practice over millions of souls and in 
impressing a uniform stamp upon the thoughts and 
actions of the heterogeneous tribes and nations, scat¬ 
tered over Asia and Africa. 

The learned Professor Weil, who has done more 
perhaps towards producing a correct biography of 
Mohammed than any one else, deems it one of the 
most mysterious things, that the life of a man who 
established a religion, which till now flourishes in 
the most beautiful parts of the old world, should be 
so little known or studied. Yet such is the case. 

It cannot therefore be without interest to trace 
out some of the details connected with this remark¬ 
able character and the age in which he appeared. 
The period which ushered Islam into the world was 
marked by great changes and startling convulsions. 
The Western Empire was already overrun by the 
Northern Barbarians, whilst the Eastern and Greek 
portion of it enfeebled by luxuiy, fell a prey to all 
its enervating consequences. Persia tom to pieces 
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by intestine divisions both political and religious bad 
now become incapable of any vigorous resistance. 
Whilst these empires were declining, Arabia on the 
contrary, which had hitherto displayed no conspicuous 
part in the history of the world, retained the vigour 
and energy, which characterise nations, untainted by 
luxurious habits. 81 The attempt of jthe Pharaohs 
of Egypt, of the Persians, the Abyssinians, and 
the Romans to subdue that country was equally un¬ 
successful. 88 The Arabs continued an independent 
race, and it was left to God's more special and direct 
Providence to rouse them, and to accomplish the 
mysterious purposes of Him, of whom it is written: 
“The fierceness of man shall turn to thy praise, and 
the fierceness of them shalt thou refrain." 38 

Islamism being a grand apostacy from the truth 
it was natural that it should start up, when true and 
vital religion had reached it lowest ebb. On examining 
the records of the Church at that period, we discover 
the grossest corruptions in doctrine and practice. 
The Western and Eastern Churches being abandoned 
to the most degrading immorality, became agitated 
in those days by violent and rancorous controversies, 
which extinguished all true piety and practical devo¬ 
tion. 84 The earliest simplicity, which flourished 

S1 The ancient Greeks and Romans, and those very nations 
which destroyed the Western empire, may serve as examples. 

32 What classic historians record of the successful inroads of 
Sesostris and Cambyses, Crassus, Aelius, Gallus and Trajan refer 
only to partial and temporary conquests. 

13 Psalm LXXVL 10. 

34 We refer to the fierce controversies connected with Arian 
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among the suppressed and persecuted Christians had 
passed away. When the Church was no longer ex¬ 
posed to trials, but favoured and honoured by the 
first Christian Emperors, it began to fade and lose 
its primitive power; and it was then, to use the words 
of St. Chrysostom that the world entered the Church. 
Bishops struggled for the highest and most lucrative 
sees;’ 6 and as once when the “tree of knowledge” 
was perferred to u the tree of life” the greatest evil 
was produced, so now a curious philosophy being 
substituted for vital godliness, it led to the most la¬ 
mentable consequences: those who were to feed the 
Church indulging in fearful controversies, mutual 
persecutions followed in rapid succession as the con¬ 
tending parties alternately came into power. The 
interests of Christianity were made the pretext for 
carrying out ambitious views and vindictive feelings. 
The worship of Saints and images had reached such 
a scandalous pitch, that Christian Churches rather 
resembled Heathen temples, the objects of adoration 
only, being changed. This humiliating exhibition 
might well convey the idea that Christianity was 

and Semi-Ari&n heresies, which agitated the Church up to the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century, when Islamism absorbed them. 

,s “Eratque super his admire fecilis, quae donabat, Christia- 
nam religionem absolutam et simplicem anili superstitione confiin- 
dent: in quo scrutanda perplexius, quam componenda grarius ex¬ 
citant dissidia plurima; quae progressa fusius aluit eoneertatione 
▼erborum, ut caterris antistitum, jumentis publicis ultro citroque 
discurreotibus per Synodos, quas appellant, dum ritum oranem ad 
suum trahere connatur arbitrium, rei yehiculariae succideret neiros.” 
Ammianus Marcellinus fine libri XXI. de Constantio. 

16 Ammianus lib. XXVII. records the case of Damasus and 
Orsicinus. 
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merely another system of idolatry, a notion still cur¬ 
rent among Mohammedans, who judge of our faith 
only by the meaning and vain ceremonial of fallen 
Churches.” When religion was thus turned into 
faction, and the Church of the East indulged in dis¬ 
putes on mysterious subjects, in deciding abstruse 
metaphysical questions by seditious councils, in fab¬ 
ricating spurious Gospels, and in anathematizing 
some of her less corrupt members, God raised up 
instruments of his displeasure to remove the candle¬ 
stick from many a place, and to introduce a strong 
delusion,” that she might “ believe a lie.”* 8 

As long as the light of the Holy Scriptures, 
remained in the Church, the means of ultimate re- 

* 7 By an oversight the old garbled version of St. Eligius' exposi¬ 
tion of the Whole Duty of a Christian in paying tithe and discharge 
a few ritual observances was formerly here inserted. This was 
the more blameable as both Dr. Maitland's refutation and Mr. 
Hallam's retractation were before the public when this work was 
first published. The truth is that St. Eligius did mention certain 
formal observances as binding on a good Christian, but that he also 
at much greater length on those moral and religious duties about 
which all Christians agree. Mosheim picked up so much as suited 
his purpose of depreciation, but he had the decency to leave some 
marks of omission. His English translator left out the marks of 
omission, and Bobertson—who is still read at Oxford—and a host 
of others copied one from the other, till poor St. Eligius was made 
to give a description of a perfect Christian altogether unlike what 
he intended to give. 

** Thus it happened that some who were most zealous in sup¬ 
porting the interests of their own party, were foremost in abjuring 
Christianity in toto. Individuals who would not part with an ab¬ 
struse notion or a favourite term of expression for the peace of the 
Church, did not hesitate to abandon her community altogether, 
when it was their worldly interest to do so. Vide Predaux's ad¬ 
dress to the reader, prefixed to his “ Life of Mohammed.” 

D 
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formation was retained, but the “strong delusion” 
which Islamism introduced destroyed this remedy. 
The Western Church in preserving the Bible amidst 
the corruptions to which she fell a prey, preserved 
the element by which her reformation was alone 
rendered possible. Both the Eastern and Western 
Churches however were fallen, and it is not a little 
remarkable, that judgment began in each at the 
same period; for Mohammed announced his career 
as a prophet about the same time, that Pope Boni¬ 
face V. by virtue a grant from the weak and tyran¬ 
nical Emperer Phocas assumed the title of Universal 
Bishop." 

Arabia itself presented in the sixth century a 
most miserable spectacle, being tom by the intestine 
commotions of civil and religious warfare. Jews and 
Christians were so numerous and powerful in the 
country, as to struggle for the government, and each 

19 It has been considered by students of prophecy, that these 
two rival ecclesiastico-political powers were represented by the 
Eastern and Western horns. Dan. VIII. B. 9. Be this as it may: 
the sins of both Churches did find them out, bringing down upon 
them a corresponding judgment. The heresy of the Eastern, and 
the superstition of the Western Church were both visited in one 
hour ; the former received its retribution in the Arch-heresy of Is¬ 
lamism ; the latter was chastised by the Spiritual and temporal 
tyranny of the Pope. As they crynologically coincided as to their 
rise, bo we trace between them points of sympathy and antipathy. 
What Mohammed was to the East; the Pope became to the West. 
The “Key of Heaven” to Mohammed was the sword; the Pope held 
the Keys of St. Peter. Both united in their persons the supreme 
civil and ecclesiastical power. Both are acting the part of Antichrist 
by “ casting the truth to the ground and not without reason is 
it supposed by many, that as they commenced at the same period, 
so they will perish together. 
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party succeeded in raising kings to the throne, who 
were followers of their respective creeds. We have 
already adverted to the persecutions of the Christians 
hy the Jewish king of Yemen, in which many who 
would not embrace Judaism were executed; nor was 
the Christian prince Abraha, who was placed upon 
the throne by Nagush, more successful in gaining 
the esteem and affection of the different sects, ex¬ 
tant at that period in Arabia. 

Judaitm as a religion had greatly degenerated 
from its original purity. When Mohammed charges 
the Jews in the Koran with believing Ezra to be 
the Son of God, 40 we may at least take for granted 
that they manifested a superstitious reverence for his 
memory: although they retained the Monotheism of 
the Old Testament, yet Jehovah, according to their 
view, was no longer the God of the Universe, but ex¬ 
clusively the God of the Jews. In the Talmud, which 
was already considered a standard authority in mat¬ 
ters of faith, God is represented “as roaring like a 
lion in each of the three watches of the night, and as 
shaking his head;" 41 and according to it the “divine 
Spirit" was heard “moaning like a dove out of grief 
for Israel” as often as the Amen was responded to 
in the synagogue. 42 Strangers naturally shrank 

“the Jews says Ezra 

(Ozeir) was the son of God. 9 * Sor. IK. 30. 

41 Talmud L Sect. 1. 

43 bip nj invariably signifies the Divine Spirit in Talmudic 
Theology. 

D* 


i 
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from the exclusive creed of a hated nation, who had 
made themselves obnoxious by the spirit of persecut¬ 
ing proselytism,* 5 to which we have alluded, and 
this produced a desire for a religion, whose blessings 
were not confined to one particular race. 

That Christianity prevailed in Arabia to a great 
extent cannot be doubted, when we read of so many 
Bishoprics having existed in divers parts of the coun¬ 
try**. When the Jewish Kingdom was destroyed by 
the Christians about forty years before the birth of 
Mohammed, a Church was built in Sana eclipsing the 
temple of Mecca in beauty and magnificence. But 
how corrupt the doctrines and practices of the Arab 
Christians were at that period, will appear partly 
from the Koran **, and partly from the writings of 
the Church historian Epiphanius, who speaks of a 
Christian sect deifying the Virgin Mary, and offering 
a twisted cake on her altars, from whence their name 
Collyridians.*® That Mohammed made use of spu- 

41 Essai sur l’Histoire des Arabes avant l’lslamisme, pendant 
FEpoque de Mahomet. Far A. F. C&ussiq do Perceval tom. 1. 
p. 128. 129 

44 “$>« 3«fu Ijatte feljr ftitye in gra&tnt ©efenner gefunbeit, 
nnb e$ ftnb bafclb# nerfdjtebent IBidtframer lmb tit tnetyteren <§>tdbfen SRetro* 
politanfirdjen enidjtet getreftn. ©om britten 3a$rlpmb(rt an nalpnen au$ 
bit in anbern ?dnbem 9lfien$ mfolgten unb bebrdngien $ri|Ht<$en $arteitn 
tyre 3uftodjft unb greijlait in gra&ien.” SBaljl png. 15. 

m Jesus is asked whether it was true that he said to men: 
xJJ! “accipit© me etmatrem 

meam in duos Deos praeter Deum." Sur. V. 116. “Again they are 
certainly infidels who say God is the third of three.*' Sur. V. 77. 
to which Jell&din adds: mo\y “the others are 

Jesus and his mother.** ' 

46 Epiphanius speaks of a sect, which he describes as: a«J 
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nous Gospels, and that these Pseudo-Gospels counte¬ 
nanced the deification of the Virgin is equally cer¬ 
tain. 4 * Amidst the bloody feuds of the Eastern 
Church, many of its corrupt members fled to the 
Huns and Vandals in Africa and some into Arabia; 
in most instances carrying with them nothing but a 
Christian Paganism; hence their proselytes were but 
a shade superior to the Pagans. As an additional 
proof of heretical teaching in those days, may be 
added, that the mysterious and blessed dogma of 
the holy Trinity was converted into a positive Tri¬ 
theism; thus representing, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost as three distinct Gods. 48 From these scanty 
allusions to the condition of the Eastern Church in 
general, and to that of Arabia in particular, it will 
be sufficiently clear, that Christianity in the age in 
which Mohammed appeared, had been reduced to a 
mere carcase, and “where the carcase is, there the 
eagles will be gathered together.” 49 

&tov tavxrfv (i. e. the Virgin Mary) naQttocqtii <mov8d£ont£. 
Haeres. LXXVIII. 79. And d'Herbelot Orient. Lib. III. 398. ob¬ 
serves that the oriental Christians have given to Mary the title: 
SJuuJt: domina , and that the Greek Father Cyril styled her the 
supplement of the Trinity. Then the dtotoxog which was so stoutly 
defended, gave cause to corrupt teaching. Vide also the article: 
“Das Theologumenon vom ntevyia ayiot als der Mutter Christi.” 
Nitzsch “Theologische Studien”. Vol. 1. 1816. 

47 Origen. in Joan. Vol. IV. pa g. 63. ed. de la Rue. *Ear Si 
TTQOcneTcu tig to xa& 'Etyatovg ivccyytXiot , fo&a avtog 6 omtrjQ 
<pfjaiV aQzi iXafie \ ue f\ tirrtnQ pov 9 to <*7*0* nrevpa h yua t<5r 
tQty&y ytov xal airrjviyxe ya elg to jie'ya Bctflog. 

48 This was done e. g. by the celebrated Joannes Phiioponus, 
who died in 610. the very year of Mohammed's Mission. Leontius 
de sectis act. V. 6. 

49 Dr. Grant’s Nestorians pag. 26*7. The Arab independence 
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Lastly the Arabs themselves at that period were 
roused and perplexed by the discordant elements of a 
corrupt Judaism, and a depraved Christian Church, 
on the one hand, and by native idolatry, blended 
with noble remnants of a Patriarchal Monotheism on 
the other. The Jews, they thought, in rejecting 
their last prophet, had forfeited their ancient dignity; 
and they considered that the Christians had run into 
an opposite extreme by ascribing to him a divine 
character, and surrendering the doctrine of the di¬ 
vine unity. They deemed the time now come for 
them, to have a prophet of their own, who would 
restore the religion of Abraham, and put an end to 
the state of ferment, into which the Peninsula had 
been thrown by the concussion of Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity, Sabaism, and the idolatry which they in¬ 
herited from their fore-fathers. 

As a proof that such was the state of things we 
refer to certain signs of dissatisfaction with the state 
of religion, some years prior to the alleged Mission 
of Mohammed. “ On the occasion of a great meet¬ 
ing of the tribe of Koreish four men sat in secret 
conclave and imparted to each other the following 
sentiments: “Our fellow-countrymen are in a wrong 
path, they are far astray from the religion of Abra- 

of thought displayed itself among the Christians in the acceptance 
of nearly every kind of heresy. Ebionites, Beryllites, Nazarae&ns, 
Arians, Semi-Arians and Collyridians vied with each other to de¬ 
stroy the Church, which was planted by St. Bartholomew, St. . Pan - 
taenus and St. Simon Stylites. Epiph. de Haerea. lib. L Haer. 40. 
and Sozom, Hist. Eccles. lib. L cap. 16.17. Sale's Prelem. remarks 
Sect. H. pag. 24. 25. 

*° Lectures on Mahometanism by Casenove pag. 47. 
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ham. What is this pretended divinity to which 
they immolate victims, and around which they make 
solemn processions ? A dumb and senseless block of 
stone, incapable of good*and evil. It is all a mis¬ 
take: seek we the truth, -seek we the pure religion 
of our father Abraham. To find it, let us quit our 
country, if need be, and traverse foreign lands.”* 1 
Three of these became acquainted on their travels 
with the truths • of Christianity; but one of them, 
Zai'd, having been kept back.by his relatives, who 
were offended at his evident estrangement from pa¬ 
gan superstition, went day by day to the Kaaba, and 
prayed the Almighty to enlighten him. 8 * 

Not knowing the .truth, he opposed what he 
knew to be false, testified against superstition, for¬ 
bade men to eat the flesh of victims offered to idols, 
and protested against the practice of destroying their 
infant daughters. . When imprisoned by his uncle 
he escaped and after wandering from place to place, 
he heard from a Christian monk, that an Arab pro¬ 
phet was preaching the religion of Abraham at 
Meeca. Zaid hastened back to hear Mohammed, but 
was robbed and murdered on the road. 8 * Nor were 

5t These four men were Waraca, son of Naufal; Othman, son 
of Houwayrith; Obaydallah, son of Djahch; and Zaid, son of Amer. 
The* three first becaipe Christians, and thus satisfied their craving 
after truth. 

M He might be seen leaning his back against the wall of the 
temple, repeating the prayer; ’“Lord if I knew in what way thou 
didst will to be adored and served, I would obey thy will; but I 
know it not.’* Caussin tom. L p. 321. 

9t This precursor of Mohammed, says M. Caussin de Perceval, 
has been hitherto almost unnoticed by European Sevan*. 
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others wanting during the life-time of Mohammed 
who sought to control the stream of national feeling, 
and asserted rival claims. Amongst them we may 
mention Ommaiah, 54 who*died an early death; and 
Toleicha and Moseilama; the latter was so successful 
in making disciples; that even to this day an Arab 
tribe in western Africa trace their religion back to 
him and his immediate followers. 55 

From this cursory glance at the age which gave 
birth to Islamism, we can well understand that a 
creed embodying the elements of all the religious 
systems extant among the Arabs and yet avoiding 
their flagrant excesses would be acceptable to the 
nation: what it desired was, a religion possessing a 
simple formula of belief, coming apparently from in¬ 
disputable authority, freely open to all, and affording 
to believers the enjoyment of a sensual Paradise; 
and this was most skilfully contrived and adapted 
by the man, whose personal history we are now to 
consider. 

2. Mohammed 5 ' was born in the month of April 

54 He was grandfather of Moriah, who usurped the Kali- 
phate. Dr. DOllinger’s Muhammed’s Religion” pag. 4. 

46 Relation des voyages de Saunier, a la cdte d’Afrique p % 2l7. 

e * ' 9 

66 Jl+dflUo or from to laud; laudarit, 

signifies U laudabilis, raulta laude dignus.” Compare the Hebrew 
desideravit and Gcsenius Hebrew Lexioon. 

Called Muhammed, Mehemet, Mahomet, better Mohammed. This is 
the pronounciation also of the modern Arabs. The faith which he 
founded is called by Europeans: Mahommetanism, Mahoraetism, 
Mohammedism, or better Mohammedanism; but by himself and his 
followers exclusively: Islam (from LoLw, to spread peace, 

in the fourth sense; to be saved, to be put in a state of happiness) 
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A. D. 571 or 286 of the [Diocletian era, his bio¬ 
graphers however do not agree as to the exact date, 
being more anxious to chronide the marvels which 
are stated, to have accompanied, his birth, .than to 
ascertain the precise period, when it took place .* 1 
We are furnished with a genealogical table compris¬ 
ing thirty .generations, tracing Mohammeds descent 
from Ishmael through his second son Kedar. The 
tribe to .which he belonged was that ofKoreish, and 
the family that of Hashem, princes of Mecca and 
the hereditary guardians of the Kaaba. Hence they 
were called “Ahal Allah” -or “the people of. God.” 
Mohammed therefore was “Arab al Araba” or a pure 
Arab. Yet in spite of his noble descent he inherited- 
only poverty from his ancestors. Abdallah, his father 
dying two months after Mohammed saw the light of 
the world, the whole property which remained for 
the support of his widow, Amena, and her infant 
son, consisted of a house, five camels, an Abyssinian 
female slave, a few sheep, and as some say, a slave 
called Sakran. 

Notwithstanding the marvels which are said 
to have attended the birth of her child, Amena had 

which signifies:, resignation, submission. The {Germans retain the 
Arabic Islam; the French transform it into Islamisme, and the 
English generally adhere to Islamism Moslem is the appellatjon 
for the believer in the Koran; the plural Moslemin. The trans¬ 
formation’ into Musselman and Musselmen, is therefore incorrect. 

* T Pagan Image* fell to the ground, the sacred fires of the 
Parsees were extinguished, demons were expelled from heaven: 
the drying up .of the lakeSawa, inundation of the desert of Samawa, 
illumination of the whole earth, white clouds, voices from heaven, 
and other prodigies are-recorded to have solemnised his birth. 
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difficulty in procuring him a nurse; at last one was 
found in Haleqia, a Beduin woman, who failing in 
her attempt to procure an infant at Mecca, whither 
according to custom, she had come to seek one to 
nurse,* 8 rather than return without a charge accept- 
ted the orphan prophet; and Amena confided him to 
her care for the space of two years.** On restoring 
the child to his mother at the end of that time, the 
nurse for some reason begged, to be permitted to 
resume her charge for a longer period; in conside¬ 
ration of his health, Amena willingly consented, but 
to her surprise, within two months the child was 
returned in consequence of spasmodic fits, which 
•Halema attributed to evil spirits. 80 It is not to be 
expected, that the biographers of the Pseudo-prophet 
would allow this period of his infancy to pass over, 
without ascribing to it events of a marvellous cha¬ 
racter, and such are gravely recorded upon the au¬ 
thority of l}is nurse! 61 

M The Meccan mothers still send their children to the country, 
to lire with the Beduins in tents till they are eight or tea yearn old. 

19 The time of weaning a child, is after two years. See Lane's 
modem Egyptians I. 59. Also Sue. II. 234. 

60 The term, which Abulfeda and Sirat Arrasul apply to these 
attacks, to Which we shall hare occasion to refer at a ftittue period, 
signiftes to be overcome by misfortune ,te -be mortally itymred, but 
is specially applied ta people, possessed, “//ear," said the hatband 
of Halema, u tkis child is possessed % take him to his people before it 
becomes known." The fable of Mohammed's chest being opened by 
two angels to remove the tares of lust and to fill it with prophetic 
light, is assigned to that period. Sur. XLTV. 1. 2. 

91 The mule on which Halema rides home with her charge, 
tells her that he carries the best of prophets, the Lofd of Apostles, 
and the darling of God and the world/ Sheep ceurtesy to the little 
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At the age of six, his mother having taken him 
to Medina to visit his delations, died on her way 
home. The orphan being now left to the cue of the 
female . slave Barakat, was brought by her to his 
grandfather Abdalmutalib who willingly' receives 
him, and shortly has occasion to take him to a monk 
near Okaz for the benefit of his eyes, which had 
been deemed incurable at Mecca. 

• On losing his grandfather two years later, the 
young Mohammed was adopted by his uncle Abu 
Talib, whom he accompanied, in his ninth or twelfth, 
year, on a mercantile journey to Bussora, their cara¬ 
van was entertained by a Christian monk, -called by 
some Bahira, by other Serdjis, who being so much 
pleased with the boy predicted his future great¬ 
ness. ** 

In his sixteenth year Mohammed accompanies Zn- 
beir, another uncle on & mercantile trip to southern 
Arabia, and in his twentieth year he* is seen on the 
battlefield with the same relation. 8 ’ After this no¬ 


boy, the moon bends down to his cradle; he is endowed with speech 
immediately after, his birth* etc. etc. Weil’a "Mohammed dor Pro¬ 
phet” peg. 26. 27. 


82 Bahira according to the Sirat*al. Zuhra quoted ip. the Chamis 
of Hussein, Ebn Mohammed was formerly a Jew, and this explains 
his second name. He was end on his baptism was 


called Georgius, ,which name the Arabs changed into 
Serdjis or Djer^jis. Christian writers mention a Nestorian monk, 
tjjhdEXj, Bahira, who being expelled from his Monastery in Syria, 


fled to Mecca. After Mohammed had extracted all the information 
he required, he put him to death to prevent his divulging the secret. 
'Whether these two monks are identical is a disputed |>oint. 

** This war against the Bern Kinanah is called u vmou»*\ be- 
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thing is heard .of him till his twenty fifth year, except 
the facts of-his obtaining his livilihood as a shepherd 
near Mecca,* 4 and of his joining the business of a 
linen-trader named Saib, in whose company he visit¬ 
ed the market at Hajasba ( six days journey south of 
Mecca.** In the latter- place Mohtynmed makes 
the acquaintance of Hakim Ebu Chuzeima, who re¬ 
commended him to his rich widowed aunt Chadija 
as- an honest and trustworthy young man;** -being 
compelled by famine, Mohammed offered his services 
to-her as a mercantile agent. Chadija having at that 
time many goods to send to Syria engaged him in 
her service and promised him double wages,-viz. two 
female camels. 

His success in this transaction was so great, that 
his mistress made him a present in addition to the 
promised wages, and as a proof of her confidence 
subsequently sends him to the south of Arabia upon 
other business-.* 7 This occupation of traffic, in af- 

cause it commenced in the four holy months, in which wan by 
ancient custom were interdicted. 

•* Prof. Weil gathered this fact previously unknown in Europe 
from the “Insan Aluyun” by Ali Halebi; M. S. of four feKo Volumes, 
and the „ Cham is” by Hossein Ebn Muhammed Ebn Alhasan Addi- 
arbekri in ttro folio Volumes, M. S.; both being biographies of M. 
of the sixtenth century, obtained in Gotha. “Mohammed der 
Prophet” pag. 33. 

** This also unknown fact is derived -from the “Insan Aluyun” 
and explains how Cbad\ja came to take M. into her service. Ali 
Halibi has it from the Uyun A lather by Hafiz' Abui Fath. 

** M. had already acquired the cognomen: “Amin”, the trust¬ 
worthy. 

67 Tradition endows the journey to Syria with strange marvels. 
In Bussora M. meets Nestor, another monk, who feeognises a 
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fording Mohammed an opportunity- of acquiring a 
knowledge of the world became in after life of the 
greatest-service to him.® 8 Mohammed having for 
some lime conducted Chadijas affairs so much to her 
satisfaction, in spite of the great disparity of age* 8 
arid the opposition of her father she at length deter¬ 
mined to raise him from the position of her'servant 
to. that of her‘husband( T0 having made a feast 
Chadija helped her father so bountifully'with wine, 
that becoming drunk he .gave his consent to their 
marriage. . 

After this event Mohammed still continued tra¬ 
ding, but soon lost all his fortune ; u nevertheless 
his acknowledged honesty made him so respected 
that he was frequently called upon to act the part of 
umpire in matters of strife. In His thirty fifth year, when 

prophet in the merchant: because he has red eyes and a cloud 
every-where overshadows him; and because a Withered tree under 
which be sits begins to blossom, and bear fruit. He also Cured two 
camels on the road. Chadija saw him oh his return overshadowed 
by the wings of ♦wo angels. 

68 The Meccan people chiefly depended on commerce for sup¬ 
port, and their habits strongly remind us of the company of Ish- 
inaelites coming from Gilead, with their camels laden with spiceiy, 
balm and Tnyrrh, goingto cany it down to Egypt; Gen. XXXVII. 25.. 

69 Chadya was forty, M. only a few months past twenty five. 
Other traditions ms^e him twenty nine, thirty, or thirty seven, and 
Chad, twenty eight, thirty or thirty five. 

70 Chad, offered her hand through Nafisa, a female slave,, and 
appointed the’ Hour Cf meeting. 

71 Insan Aluyun says respecting Ifs stay in the cave of mouiit " 
Hara: “He could not remain a month in it, because his circumr 
stances were not so favourable as> to provide a month’s provision.” 
It is also stated, that Abuboker had to advance his travelling ex- 
pences at his emigration to Medina, 
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the chiefs of Mecca quarrelled, as to who should re¬ 
store the black stone on the occasion of the rebuil¬ 
ding of the Kaaba, he settled the dispute to the 
satisfaction of the contending parties by laying the 
sacred stone on a carpet, and requesting the four 
pretenders to lift.it up by the four corners, whilst 
he-himself took the stone and put it in its place. T * 
For the next five years' Mohammed lived more and 
more in retirement; he frequently, especially during 
the sacred month of Ramadhan resorted to a cave in 
mount Hara, sometimes with Chadija, but generally 
alone. His grandfather Abdalmutalib was accustom¬ 
ed before him to ascend this mountain for religious 
exereises, and there to feed the poor.** It was 
doubtless during this period of seclusion that Mo¬ 
hammed projected his Scheme of becoming the re¬ 
former of the religion of his people; there also he 
had leisure to digest his impressions of the Jewish 
and -Christian religions. 

3. In his fortieth year intending to avow his pro¬ 
phetical Mission’ 4 and '‘the night approaching 
which," according to Abulfeda “was to -cover him 

’* “<Jt Kef tot Stem oaf cram groflrn audgrittltettu legca, 

nnb biefen von b«n $nitnbentni In bit $41j« bebtn, bit on btn Oti too n 
Wufommm fotUt. ^ittauf itabnt «t nltbann ftlbft ben ®trfn mit signet 
$<n»b vom Ttvpltb anf, tmb bra$te Iljn an ben Ort> too «t lirgm nraftt.” 
ffia^t png. 24. E. 

' 11 Thai All Halibi in his Insnn Ahiyuh, who quotes Ebn Ala- 
thin. The same in Sirat Arrassul by Ibrahim A alibi, fol.36. whose 
• biography, compressed in sixty three lines of poetry was printed at 
Bulak 1248 of the Hedgra with a Turkish commentaiy. 

’*• This period was no doubt fixed upon in aoeordaaoe with an 
ancient Arabic tradition, that God -never called a prophet before 
the fortieth year of-his age. 
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with glory” Mohammed withdrew to the solitary 
cave, in' the recesses of mount Harar and cfc worthy 
o$ notice that his pretended tevelations here began 
with those spasmodic convulsions, to which he had 
been subject as a child, and which had frequently 
attacked hint during the interval. 

That Mohammed. was subject to a species of 
epileptic fils has been recorded by-Theophanes and 
other Christian writers who. followed him ; and though 
some learned critics, who might have"been better 
informed, have accused these authors-of slander, 115 
yet the fact is established and placed, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt by the oldest- and m<5st faithful 
Moslem biographers. As, this subject is of the ut¬ 
most impottaijce for a just appreciation of the real 
nature of Islamiism, we must be permitted to subjoin 
the testifnony of those, whose interest-it might have 
been to ‘deny the matter. 

Ali Halibi writes in his history of the prophet: 
“Ebn Ishak relates, what he has hoard from his 
masters, vk;, that Mohammed was subjected to the 
treatment of an exorcist, when in Mecca before the 
Koran was revealed to him. 75 On the coming down 

Ts This was done by. the learned Frenchman Gagnier in hfc 
work: “La .vie de Mahomet; tr&duite et cotflpiKe de 1’Alcoran de? 
traditions UUthentiques ?Ie laSonna et des meilleurs auteurs Arabes,” 
A. I). 1732; which has become .the foundation of almost every 6ther 
European biography since his day;- and it is not perhapj to be 
wondered that more modern authors should have followed his views 
on tip sqbject in question. See Slse'Ockley Hist, of the Saracens, 
Vol. I. pag. 300, ‘ * 

T# The word-applied signifies: “Treated or cured by an ex¬ 
orcist’' That this could not refer to the attacks which M.-had as 
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of the Koran the same attacks returned which he 
had before. Prior-to that period he was subject to 
fainting -fits after violently trembling; with dosed 
eyes he foamed, and roared like a young camel. 77 
Cbadija(God be gracious unto her) then said: I will 
fetch somebody to cure thee. (an exorcist); but he 
replied. I want nobody at present.” 18 • 

After the first alleged vision of the angel Gabriel 
Mohammed coming to Cbadija trembling and damp 
with perspiration, exclaimed^ “Cover me; 7 * I fear 
for my soul.” Chadija said: “rejoice: God will not 
put you to shame, thou art so kind to thy relations, 
sincere in thy words, afraid of no trouble to serve 


a child is clear from the fact, that this was not in Mecca, but in 
the country; and then, the Moslem saw nothing in that attack but 
the effect of M's breast being opened by the angel, 

TT Ali Halibi adds to this term: “this is an attack which Mo¬ 
hammed sometimes had; referring especially to the fainting which 
was caused by demons, on which account M. said to his- wife 1 fear 
for my soul.” 

78 See the Arabic text: * Journal Asiatique, Juillet 1842.” 


ft Sut. IJCXTTT. with an Allusion to this fhct, M. is called “the 
wrapped up,” Juoj+Jt, the participial form, which is used per syn¬ 
cope n instead and Sut. LXXTV. 1. he. is addressed: “O 

thon covered one”: rdf $«t aUe SBermutljttng fur fu$, baf 

f<$on jen#r, ffntme nnb Shutter in €$reden fefenbe dnfafl, locl<&et ityn in be? 
frityejten Jttnb^eit erfautterfc, In toehtyem bie ICmme gtfabeju ©atanf ffierfe 
crblicten toofUf (AbuIT. Vit. Muh. cap. iV.) , ni<$tf anberef getotfen ift aid 
loaf loir Saromet unb ©ffcA SEDefen ju ntnnen fflcgen. ffiat ft ein jail* 
fu<$tigeri fo erfl&rt ef fty Sieranf amleityeflep, baf i$n feintunglaubigen 

Seitgenoffcn einen Sefeffenen, daemoni&oum, nannten.. ©ten $atte bie 

Qetoolpi^cit, fold^e §n ©oben geflredie, gittembe ^aUfuc^ttge, tofftrenb 
ber frambftaffcen fantfelnbeh ©erjudungen , nm bem Huge ben graufamen 
dnbljd |u entjieljen, ober um beh nbetyerfchtigten dnfatt p oethtfd>e», mit 
deloanb p bebedeu ober in JUeiber etn pollen.” Wahl pag. 638.648. 
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thy neighbour, supporting 'the pew, given to hospi¬ 
tality, and defending the truth.” From these words 
it is clear- that Mohammed was > all hut Certain of 
being under the control of an evil spirit. According 
to 'Janabi, Chadija. had the difficult task of consoling 
her husband, whilst in her own mind she was troub¬ 
led as to the nature of the vision. She went with 
him to Waraka, a relation and a Christian priest, 
who tpld .her that a holy • angel would flee' at the 
sight of an unveiled woman, but that an evil spirit 
could bear, the .sight . 80 . Chadija was determined to 
apply the test , 81 and requested her husband to.in¬ 
form her when- the vision should next appear; Mo¬ 
hammed did so;-and on her removing the veil from 
her face he declared, the angel was gone; which cir¬ 
cumstance convinced her that it was a holy angel 
and Uot the devil! 

' A« it is of the utmost importance to establish 
the connection between the visions of Mohammed 
and these dreaded 8 * attacks, we Tefer to other evi¬ 
dence derived from Ali Halibi, who records* the ac- 

80 Probably an allusion to the words of St Paul: 8 t& tovto 
i<pe(kei 17 pirrj -f^ovmav ijptr ini rye tut tovgaffiXovs. 

1 Cor. XI. 10. 

' 81 Ali*Halibr records that Chadija made.M. sit in different 
positions and. that in each of them he declared,. he saw thd angel, 
till she removed the veil, when he saw him no more. - “Then said 
she: “by God! it is true, it is true,.it was an angel and no devil." 
To this tradition the author of the Hanreijah refers, when he writes: 
„She threw her veil away to know whether it was a true revelation 
or a hunting produced by demons.” 

•* Ah a proof of Mohammed’s misgiving as to the souroe, from 
which his revelations proceeded, may be added, that he used to 
tremble and shake violently, when the time of his visions drew near. 

E 
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count given by Ayesha. We read in his Ins^n Alu- 
yun: W A tradition, which is founded upon Ayesha’s 
testimony, says :• the prophet was exceedingly oppress¬ 
ed,. $s often as the angel appeared; the sweat fell 
from his forehead during the coldest-weather, his 
eyes became red, and at times he roared like a young 
camel .’’ 88 Zaid, an eyewitness adds: “A? often as 
the prophet received a revelation, it was as .if-his 
soul was to be taken from him, he had a kind.of 
fainting, and looked like a drunken man.” Abu Ha¬ 
riri, 8 * says: “when the revelation came down to 
Mohammed, none dared to look at him; according to 
another account, he was angry If any one looked at 
him: his free was covered with foam, his eyes were 
closed, ^.nd sometimes he roared like a camel.” 

. Harith Ebo • Hisham asked the. Arab .prophet: 
“In what manner dost thou receive the revelation? 
He- a&swered: sometimes an angel appears in the 
form- of a man 88 and. speaks to me; sometimes I 
hear sounds 88 like thosp of a bell; then I become 
very bad, and when he (the angel) -leaves -me, I hafe 
received the revelations .’’ 87 

From these facts we gather, that Mohammed 

81 Weil “Mohammed der Prophet," pag.- 44 . note 48 . Zaid 
Ebn Thabk. repeats the same, and adds that he was frequently at¬ 
tacked when riding on the oameL 

84 In “Moslem's Collection of traditions".. 

84 (Generally in that of his friend pihja, the subsequent am¬ 
bassador to the Persian Monarch. 

84 Noise in the ears is one of the weU-known symptoms' of 
epilepsy. 

8T See the MSS of Insan Aluynn aad.Chamie. 
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was subject to violent spasmodic attacks -at various 
periods of bis jife’v that- be himself considered them 
the Fork of an evil spirit; that he put himself under 
the .treatment of an exorcist; and -that even.after his 
alleged.Mission he expressed his misgivings as to 
the nature. of the demon which inspired, him; and 
we can easily* understand the reason why -his coun- 
trymen.-conetantly charged- him "with being-possessed 
by a-devil, even after, he and-his followers bad per¬ 
suaded themselves to the contrary . 88 

Waraka v Ebn Naufal, the cousin whom Chadija 
had consulted, was a-learned priest, converted to 
Christianity .from Judaism “in the. time of .igno¬ 
rance,” well.read in'the Old and New.Testament , 88 
and is said to have translated the.Gospel into Ara¬ 
bic ; 80 all this explains the influence which he had 

** “Why will they obt nnderetand-," he.mokes God complain 
“that there is no evil spirit in theft fellow-man.” Sur. VII. 183. 
Gragnier makes it. a hypochondriac and Noel des Vergers pag. 8 
considers him mad; 14 attaint de foKe.” Others class him *with 
Montanists, queers ^nd jumpers, and thus account for his alleged 
inspirations. Theopbenes was of opinion that M. put forth the 
vision of an. angel- to ‘hide his disease; but the disease no doubt 
was the cause of the vision, only in -a different sense from what is 
.commonly accepted, as will'be shown towards the end ef this 
Chapter/ v ' - 

88 '4>*1 ^ L+X&l L Sj y&iS di yjlSj 

kJLft x^xc.U BlyjJ! 

Sirrat Ampul fl>l. 36. . 

UxA ■ V^d u/ \j-* Hi ykJW 

Ju> \yijf Chamia aecead leaf .of the ohhpier “Of the event* 
at the beginning pf the prophetical mission.” See also Mamisade 
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with* his cousin and Mohammed in removing the 
suspicion - that hfc attacks were eaused by Satanic 
agency. That Mohammed -held this man in 'great 
esteem and acquired from him much of his - know¬ 
ledge of Judaism and Christianity is sufficiently 
known to require any further corroboration: 'and this 
may-account for .the importance, which Mohammed 
attached to• Waraka ? s 'testimony, that he was the 
great prophet, who • had been 'prophesied' in the 
Scriptures. 

In the first three years of his Mission,•* Mo¬ 
hammed required his friends and relatives* only, to 
acknowledge him as a prophet; among the first who 
did so, were Abubeker, a man two years his junior, 
Zaid, Mohafnmed’s slave and Ah, a youth.whom 
Abu Talib 4 adopted during the famine,* 1 who after¬ 
wards became his son-in-law. It will be remembered 
when Mohammed .asked, who would he his Vizier 
or assistant to share the burden of his office, and 
none ventured to answer that Ali, then a mere 
youth, rose and spake: “I, 0.prophet am the man, 
whom thoo seekest, whoever he be that shall rise 
up against thee, I will knock out his teeth, will 
tear out his eyes, will throttle him and grind his 
bones. Let me 0 prophet be Jthy Vizier!” This 

Respectiqg tha day and month of hU mission, the traditions 
do not agr£e, and it is a disputed point ’whether the celebration of 
^JJtJt the night of power or destiny, which foils on the 

twenty seventh of Ram&dh&q, is correct. See Lane’s Modern Egypt 
II; pag. 238: and Abulfeda ed. Noel des Vergers pag.107. 

# * Ali was only frdm eight to eleven years old; some say four¬ 
teen years, at all events he was a mere lad. 
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slums the spirit of the youth-, and explains, why 
Mohammed' afterwards called him the "Ifon .of God." 

^ Among the first Moslemin may also be'reckoned 
Arkam,-—in whose house their meetings were-held 
after haring been-.surprised and maltreated' in the 
cave,—the dwarf Abdallah Ebn Masud, and the brave 
Abu Ubeida. -Among the women we have besides 
Ghadija, Um Afdal, the wife of Abbas, Um Eiman 
or Baraka the-Abyssinian, and Asma, the daughter 
of Ahpbeker*' .The ’total number of. Mohammed’s 
followers, daring the first three years *ef his Mission, 
amounted scarcely to forty; mostly young people 
strangers and slaves, yet. a beginning was made. 

In the.fourth, or as -some state'the fifth year, 
Mohammed resolved to go a step further and openly 
proclaim himself a prophet; 93 first combating.the 
ideh that he was possessed by a devil. 94 In this 
bold-Step, from which he evidently shrank for some 
time, he-met with the .most.decided opposition -On 
one occasion when threatening his'relatives .with 
hell-fire, he was loaded in return with imprecations: 
and. on denouncing their idols as impotent,* and their 
fathers as having lived in a state of-Ignorance* he 

91 To tins he received a special commission: “Wherefore pub¬ 
lish that which thou hast been eommanded and withdraw from the 
idolaters. We will surely take thy part against the scoffers.” 
Sur. XV. 94—99. - •. 

94 “The devils did not descend* with the Koran* (as the infidels 
give out) it is qot for their purpose, neither are they abl* (to pro¬ 
duce* Inch a hook)’ for they are far removed from hearing . . , . . 
Shall l declare unto, you uponr whom the devils dqsoe&d ? They 
desoend upon every lying and wicked person.” £ur. XXVL 210* 
211 . 221 . 222 . 
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would have' been strangled.in the Kaaba, had not 
Abubeker come to his assistance. *' 

Equally dangerous became the position of his 
followers; Mohammed therefore advised them to 
leave the country; consequently eleven men and four 
women sailed for Abyssinia,' where with others who 
followed, they found an asylum, till Islamism became 
established in-the Peninsula. 06 

The next step taken by the enemies of Moham¬ 
med was to plot against his life, and a price of a 
hundred camels and 1000 ounces of'silver was set 
updn .his head: but Omar, who had undertaken to 
murder him, 9T when about to perpetrate the deed, 
relented and became a Moslem. Notwithstanding 
this escape Mohammed's position soon became un¬ 
tenable, and be was so cast- down and discouraged, 
that either from fear or with a-hope of conciliating 
his enemies, he made a most dangerous concession: 
that of restoring the idols of the Arabs te the rank 
of mediators between God and man'. Subsequently 
however being* reassured by the protection of his 
unde he declared this concession to have been made 
at the- instigation of.Satan. 08 

** Abu Tsiib being no longer able to protect M. requested bis 
connections to share -the-responsibility. 

** These emigrants were pursued to the coast, but manage^ to 
escape in a ship. Nor did the bribe afterwards sent to the Abys¬ 
sinian prince, induce him to gire-them up. 

* T .Omar,’afterwards cue of the ✓staunchest defenders of Isla¬ 
mism was then only* twenty six- years of age. • On his way to 
murder 1A- be is‘told by -a secret Moslem,,' tha£ his sister Fatima 
was a convert; going- to her he finds hen learning the-twentieth 
Sura, and the sesylt is his'own conversion.* 

88 The concession is alluded to Sur. XXII. 51, where Satan is 
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■Abu Tajib, fearing further attempts- on the life 
of iiis nephew, removed him to bis fortified castle in 
the country, whither he was followed by many ad¬ 
herents of the new oreed, who during the space of 
■three' years shared Mohammed’s privations. 9 9 The 
Koreishites exasperated at his escaping through the 
assistance of his uncle, resolved to o.utlaw him and 
his friends as enemies'of the peace, which .they did 
by affixing a document to that effect on the walls of 
the Kaaba. Whilst an exile from Mecca .two instan¬ 
ces of conversion'are recorded, the first being that 
of a Christian caravan from Nadjran, tie second that 
of an exorcist, who hearing that Mohammed-was 
possessed, offered to cure him, instead of which-, he 
himself caught the infection of Islamism. 1 When 
at the* end of three years, the interdict was removed, 
Mohammed returned-to Mecca, and shortly-after 

said, to have pat wrong things into all.the prophets before him; and 
Sar. XVn. 75. 76*: “It wanted little (but the unbelievers) had 
tempted thee to swerve from -the instructions, which- we-had re¬ 
vealed,unto thee, that thou shouldst devise concerning us p different 
thingand then they would Have taken thee for their friend, and 
apless Ve had confirmed thee thoii hadst ceKainly been very.near 
inclining to them a little."> 

m It was only during .the sacred months that they were per* 
mitted to enter Mecca; for during the .festivals (mausara) hosti¬ 
lities' were still suppressed, according to the Chamis and Jannabi. 

1 'These two conversions were brought to light by Weil, who 
refers to la&an Aiuyun, where Ali Halibi quotes Ujun Alatber. M. 
said to the 9 exorcisf; “Thou professest to he able tq deliver men 
ft6m demons?* Only'God.we may intreat forhejp; whom he guideth 
ne one can lefcd astray, but whom he leads 'into 6rrer, no one can 
deliver. Confess that there is.one God, who has chosen Aie to be 
his apostle ’* In this period fell the revelation of Sura XXX. and 
the prediction of the conqhest of‘the Persians *by the' Greeks. 
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sustained, ths less of his uncle, who died as a Pagan, 
never having acknowledged the Mission of his nephew; 
for although he protected him from first to last, he 
like most of his contemporaries -considered his visi¬ 
ons to be nothing 'but the effect of satanic inspi¬ 
ration. 1 / Within- three days of his uncle's death 
Mohammed lost his wife Chadija, but was, * it ap¬ 
peal's, less afflicted at this event; far although his 
consideration for her prevented his taking other 
wives during her Hfe time, only a month elapsed be¬ 
fore he married San da a refugee widow in Abyssinia, 
and shortly after he -was betrothed to Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abubeker, who'was then, only seven 
years old* 

After the death of his uncle Mohammed's ene¬ 
mies beoame. more violent than ever and expelled 
him from Mecca.. In Taif, two. days journey east of 
his native town, whither he fled for safety, he received 
no protection, although connected with its inhabi¬ 
tants, but was hunted out of the place by slaves and 
children, and compelled to return tp Mecca, where 
happily through, the influence of Mutiin, a respectable 
non-Koreishite citizen of the town, he was re-ad¬ 
mitted. 

In' Spite of all the misfortunes connected, with 
this disastrous occurrence, the persecnted prophet re- 

1 The homage of the Genii is related Sur. fcXXII. 1—14. The 
rapture to haaren is a traditional legend, Which is recorded‘in ex* 
tenso: Gagnier,,‘La Vie de Mahomet” IL pag. 195—251, and is 
looked upefa by many Moslemin as. a mere vision, whilst the night- 
journey to Jerusalem is admitted by them as real. See Sur, XVJEL 
61. where M. speaks of this also as a vision; compare verse 1. 
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entered Meeca greatly strengthened by the hom¬ 
age of the demons, and the celebrated jpurqey to 
heaven, whither he had been parried by ja winged 
horse* and where he was sainted by God as the most 
beloved of messengers-, and most excellent of crea¬ 
tures. The relation of this iparvel exposed hhn 
to fresh outbursts of ridicule .and contempt, and many 
of the faithful left him in consequence. 1 Yet du^ 
ring, the ensuing-festival, Mohammed found .some 
willing ears among, the pilgrims from Medina; his 
new disciples oould not indeed alter his precarious 
position, but they could-use their influence on return¬ 
ing to their country to circulate his doctrines. In this 
they prospered to such an extent, that we find, in the 
following-year A. D. .621 a double number of con¬ 
verts in Medina, able to afford protection to refugees 
from Mecca.* . .. . 

On the occasion of the next .annual festival, when 
Mohamfned was fifty three lunar years old, nb less 
than seventy three pilgrims c$me from Medina, all 
Mosleminr the meeting oh Akaba was resumed, and 
a treaty.offensive and defensive .concluded between 
them, with the request that Mohammed should emi¬ 
grate to Mediqa. The prophet however remained for the 

1 His awn aunt, Ufa Hani thought it sa incredible, that she 
took hold of his garment and conjured him not to shake himself 
more contemptible in the eyes* of the Koreshitesr Weil pag. 171. 

4 the men first taught by M. on mount Akaba belonged 4o 
the tfibe of Chazra^j, with whom he was connected through his 
mother r and who had long been allies of the Jews at Medina; 
through the latter they must have heard of a great'prophet, the 
expected Messiah. 
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time at Mecca, but in September 628-, in consequence 
of a~conspiracy to murder him* he fled to Medina;* 
meeting' the tribe Beni Sahm on his way, he gained 
them as converts, and their chief Bureida taking off 
his turban- And tying it to his lance for a flag, accom¬ 
panied him -to Medina-. 

Arrived at Yathrib the -ancient name of Medina, 
the latter simply signifying “town",—Mohammed's 
first acts were these, to institute the religious rites, 
to give a’ new home to the emigrants, to build the 
first Mosque, 6 and to organise a fraternity between 
the Mecean and -Medina believers, which extended 
even to mutual inheritance at the expenee of their 
own relatives. 

In. the seventh mouth after his arrival he mar¬ 
ried- Ayesha in her ninth year, the wedding break¬ 
fast consisted of a cup of milk, which Mohammed 

* For three month* Abubeker had two camels in readiness to 
cany them *wsy at a moment’s notice. After his followers had 
left, M. was 1 exposed to imminent peril, for*expecting he would 
follow, his enemies surrounded his house to murder him. M. having 
been acquainted with their design ordered Ali to‘be put into his 
bed, whilst he escaped on the other side of the home and retreated 
with jAbubeker to a care one mile East of Mecoa; tearing it an 
the fourth day they went towards Medina by a less frequented 
road 'along the Red sea. * from this flight or rather emigration, 
dates the eip of the Mohammedhns; emigration; 

the emigrant. The flight is confirmed by Sur. VIII. 30. 

8 Date trees were cut down, the -dead hurried beneath them 
exhumed, and a simple structure was reared -of Are to seven yards 
high, and a 100 square; At night it was illuminated with burning 
pieces of wood, till oil lamps Were provided by seme generous 
Moslem. The Kaliphs transformed it into a gorgeous tempi* which 
is to this day a place of pilgrimage. By the side of it was built 
a harem, for Mohammed's favourite wives. 
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obtained, from Z&ad, who with Asad alternately sup¬ 
plied him with food. His daughter was shortly after 
married to Ali; her' outfit was two garments, a 
kohel-apparatus, two silver bracelets, a leathern 
pillow Of palm-leaves', a cup and a few Water jars. 
Her bridal bed was a sheep-skin; and a dish of dates 
and olives composed the wedding feast. 

With a view to gain the Jews Mohammed made 
several concessions; such as the turning- of ‘the.-free 
towards Jerusalem, the retaining of the celebration 
of the Sabbath, and the adherence-'to other Mosaic 
ordinances; he even went so far as to command the 
observation of the fast, Yom Kipur, or the tenth' 
day of the'month Tishri, with which the Jewish year 
commences; but failing'in his seheme, these con¬ 
cessions were subsequently rescinded. 7 His most 
important act during the first year of ther Hedgra 
was the proclamation of war, as the heaven-or¬ 
dained -means of spreading the frith. He could not 
yet venture on open warfare, but contenting himself 
with the irregular exploits-of a robber, he plundered 
the Meocan .caravans, which passed-pear Medina on 
their way to and from Syria. 8 

As the IQoreishites however, were too cautious, to 
be entrapped, he resorted to the base and treacherous 
measure 'of attacking them during the four .sacred 

7 The Jew* desired to retain all their law* and rites; and re¬ 
jected M’s claim, mainly because he was not of the house of 
David. ' 

8 M. once issuing forth with seventy mfep Against a caravan 
the expedition ended in a league; a second was attempted against 
2500 camels, a third against 1000, bnt both foiled. 
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months, .when they considered themselves perfectly 
safe. • . 

The first actual engagement at Beder between 
the rival parties took place .in the month of Ramad- 
han, in the second year of the Hedgra; this time 
also Mohammed set oat against a richly laden cara¬ 
van, returning from Syria. But its chief, Abu 
Sofian having received news of his movements, sent 
for troops from Mecca, which came forth to meet 
Mohammed, -whilst the caravan -safely passed another 
way. . 'In this struggle between 3-14 Moslemin: and 
600 Meccans ; i0 - the latter lost seventy men on the 
spot, many being made prisoners. Mohammed took 
no active part in the battle, but was engaged in 
prayer, hence the victory was ascribed to the help 
of angels'. 11 This success-with its rich spoil so for 
increased his ranks, that he now felt strong enough 
to revenge himself upon the Jews. 11 After a few 
assassinations open war was made against the-tribe 
of -the Beni Keinukaa,' sonle of whom lived ih Me¬ 
dina; on their refusing -to embrace Islamism they 
were made prisoners, and would have been masacred, 

* Gteat scandal was occasioned by M, sending Abdallah against 
them with sealed orders and R required a divine sanction to justify 
his murderous attadk* • Sur. II. 217. 

t0 'Journal Asiatique Y1L p. 97 etc. and Sur. Ill' 124. 125. 
Via 9. 10. 16. 

11 Sur.vni.41. ' 

• + 

12 The first victim was Asma t the daughter of Mervan 
who had written some satyres against him.; the* second a 
Jew who was 120 years old. Weil, p. 117. 118. 
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had not Mohammed been --prevented from carrying 
oat Ms purpose: 18 • • 

.'For thirteen months Mohammed continued plun¬ 
dering the caravans of Mecoa with impunity, until 
the ;Koreishites determining to revenge themselves 
sent *5000 men against Medina. The prophet waa 
compelled to meet them- and in the battle of Ohod, 
lost seventy -of his best men, -amongst whom was 
his uncle Ham?a; he himself hieing -wounded was for 
some time considered-dead . itr - . 

Many .other misfortunes foHowed the hattle of 
Ohod,* which* fell specially upon - the Missionaries of 
Islamism, several of whom were murdered. With a 
view therefore to indemnify his’ followers Mohammed 
attacked .another Jewish tribe,- 1 * but being well for¬ 
tified in their castles- they held .dill; for some time 
and he permitted th£m to emigrate 1 with part- of 
their substance. As the sped- was gained without the 
sword, Mohammed's followers were disappointed by 
his claiming it for himself. These and other success¬ 
ful depredations caused another army of 10,000. men 
to be raised against Mohammed; it was commanded 
by Abn Sofian the head of .the Koreishites. 16 The 

19 They were put in fetters, tl^at he might slay them v the ipore 
easily, but Abdallah, under whose protection they were,' prevented 
it f Sor. V. 59, GO.-was tevealed to rebuke him for hip interference. 

14 He was found in a ditch, and had lost ohe of bis front-teeth; 
had he not'been recognised by &aab through Bis armour and hel¬ 
met, he* would probably hare perished on the field; 

19 The Bern Nadhir, see Weil p. 134 till 139. and Sur. LIX. 

1—16. * . * < " 

• f . . V “/ * 

19 * This wat'in the fifth year of the Hedgra, March A. D* 62 
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prophet now dreading an open engagement, en¬ 
trenched himself within the walls of Medina, working 
himself at the fortifications. But want of Courage to 
storm die place, unfavourable weather-, and discord 
among- the .besiegers induced them -afteg twenty 
days to raise the siege. Mohammed however wish¬ 
ing to revenge the siege upon the Jewish tribe, Beni 
Koreiza, who on this trying occasion had joined the 
allied army against him, ordered a wholesale. mas¬ 
sacre of the men and the women to be sold as slaves or 
exchanged for horses; 11 one of them, Rihana was 
converted and added to the number of the prophet's 
wives. 18 

The humiliating siege of Medina, and the domes¬ 
tic affairs of* Mohammed stirred up a- party, among 
his followers headed by Abdallah Ebn Ubdj who had 
long looked upon his growing power w^th extreme 
jealousy; having uttered -some severe remarks on .the 

ftT Respecting the siege of Medina and this .in famous war with 
the Jews: see Weil, pag. 160—170. A, description by M. is found 
Sur. XXXDI. 9—14. 20, 25. 26. 

18 Shortly before this M. hod married the beautiftii widow Um 
Salma, and Zeinab the wife of his liberated glare Zaid, whom ho 
had pereuaded to divorce. As !t caused great offence to his fol¬ 
lowers he received a special licence from heave/i. Snr. XXXHT. 4. 
5. 37—30. Another wife he had lately taken was Barra, one of 
the 200 oaptlvcs from the Beni Mustalik. We. cannot be surprised 
that the faithfulness of Ayesha 4ras called into question at this 
tuns, whop so many rivals were added. To silence h* r aocusert, 
Sur. XXIV. 1 i— 'iO. appeared. ■ The case of Rihapa reminds us of 
the words of Homer; 

Tbq 6* $ka& ektXxhof TTp/apo? ntyaQ 6* ooq 
X*( kAt 'AjttXkljoq Xafie yrfsara, xal xwtb jWoatf 
dtitae, dfdQdfpofavCf it ol noXias ntdtor vuxq. 

Iliad. 42 L. 477. 
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prophet,-^who had not then the power to resent 
the affront—,Abdallah was requested by his tribe 
to seek Mohammed’s pardon, to *■which he replied: 
“you asked me to become a believer, and I became 
one; you eommanded me to pay taxes for religious 
purposes, and-1 paid them; npw nothing is wanting 
but that I should.worship Mohammed.’.' 19 ; 

The prophet having thus raised a powerfulfeeling 
against himself,, felt it necessary in order to recover 
his position-and revive the enthusiasm-in . his cause, 
to take a fresh public step,, and therefore proclaimed 
a pilgrimage to Mecca,, inviting both his followers 
and allies among the Pagan Arabs to join him.; This 
scheme however partialy failed, for in spite bf having 
mustered only 700 men,-he was compelled to start 
at once for Mecca in consequence of. a. dream,** 
trusting Abat the Koreishites would forbear -active 
hostilities during the sacred months. Changing his 
armour for the .garment of a pilgrim and taking 
seventy camels,' whoin - he had marked for a sacri¬ 
fice,- a 2 he set out, and- without molestation reached 

-produced the,infallible Sura, called .“the hypocrite*,” 
which cam? down daring One of his so called epileptic fits, * See 
Sur.LXUi 1/2. 5. 7. $. " ~ J 

Greai munhurrmg Whs also caused by hjs cruel destruction 
of the palm-trees, which served as a means of subsistence to the 
Jewish tribe, Ben Nadir, whom lie afterwards drove, into e^ile and 
the appropriation jff the entire spoil", which jhe versds, 6ur. LlX 
1 —a 11—16/couM not allay. % " 

* M,. dreamed, that he* entered Mecca/ and as .his. dreams weYe 
revelations from Qpd, in order to be consistent, be was compelled to go. 

72 The mark consisted in a ant on the back o( the-animal, and 
a piece of leather or an old sanda^rohnd the neok. The .first'was 
called “Ishar” the latter “taklid.” 
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the vicinity of Mecca; failing however to gain ad¬ 
mittance, the ceremonies of the Hadj or pilgrimage 
were perforated at a distance; and a trace with the 
Meccans was made for ten years with the promise 
that at a future festival Mohammed might enter 
their city a» a pilgrim and remain for-three days. 2 * 
To divert the discontent of his fellow-pilgrims 
under these discouraging circumstances, he proposed 
war against the Jews of Cheibar and Fadak, who 
dwelt about four days-journey north-east of Medina: 
seme pf their fortified places'were stormed, and the 
rest submitted, engaging to pay half-of their income 
as tribute. **• Not satisfied with the 'fifth part of the 
spoil, which he- always claimed as divine right, he 
appropriated an additional wife, in the captive Jewess 
Safin, whose husband he had killed on account of 
bis hidibg some of the treasures. 1 ' Zeinab another 
Jewess seeking to rfevenge the death of her relatives 
prepared-a poisoned lamb, for the prophet, who did 
not- however take sufficient of it to oause his imme¬ 
diate’ death; yet he believed -his health to have be'en 
destroyed from that hour. 2 *- On his way baek to 

21 Respecting this visit at Mecca see Sur..XLVW. 1—J27. 

14 Mohanimed's progress resembled that ascribed to Caesar bj 
the Roman poet; 

/ Acer et indomitus, quo spes, quoque tra vocasset, 

Ferre manum, et ndmqnam temerando paroefe ferro; 4 
Sucoessus urgere suos — — 

— — ImpeHens, quidquid sibi summa petenti 

0 staret; gaudensqtftt riam fecissefuina. 

Lucan lib. L 146. 

34 Gagnier “La vie de Mahomet*' II. p. 57. 

** When Zeinab was charged with the crime, she said .* “Thou 
knowest how my people are treated by thee; I thought therefore: 
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Medina two other Jewish tribes were conquered and 
made tributary. * 

' Just-at-this period, returned thef exiled Meslemin 
from Abyfcsinia, bringing with them' \ report of the 
kind treatment, they'had received from the Prince of 
that country,* 7 and this circumstance-probably em¬ 
boldened Mohammed to send written demands to 
foreign potentates, ** requiring them to-acknowledge 
• him as a divine prophet and to embrace Isiamism. 
Some are said, to have complied with this demand, 
others doubtless from fear of his- marauding bands, 
treated the ambassadors with courtesy.and respeot; but 
ChogroeSi the Persian king tore, up the epistle before 
he had finished reading its contents, and Amru, the 
Ghassanide killed the ambassador. .To revenge the 
mtbnderv'Mehasiamed'tient 3000 men-against Amru, 
but the ]a^er»‘ being supported v by Greek troops, de¬ 
feated th&jfr near Mutta,- and thus for the first time 
were h&dfom forces- brought into oontaet • with a 
GhriAjfian afrqy. 

After Mohammed had performed-a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, staying only three days according- to - the 
treaty, the- Meccans broke their faith with him by 

art thou only a prince I jshall obtain rest; art thou a’prophet, 
thou wilt be instructed of it. 4 ’ Traditions do. not agree whether 
*fte w&f executed or pardaoed* 

l *. Auftjigst.them was the widp^r. ef a Christian, Dm Halibi, to 
whom he was betrothed before her return to Arabia, apd bJ whom 
he enriched\his Harem. 

* ♦ # A * * V 

M To the* Persian king Chesibes II; the Abyssinian kipg; and 
the Emperd? Heraclins the Governor.of Egypt and the heads of 
various Atribes. ~ 

* ' ‘ F 
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rashly attacking a tribe under bis protection. ■ Re¬ 
jecting an offer to renew the treaty, the pseudo¬ 
prophet advanced with 10,000 men against-Mecca, 
and when he- unexpectedly encamped before die 
town; the inhabitants were .only able to save them¬ 
selves by acknowledging him- as .a sovereign and a 
prophet. 

Order being restored, Mohammed'circumambu¬ 
lated the Kaaba-seven times, each time kissing the 
sacred.hiack stone'. 'The 300 idols .without-and 
within the sanctuary were then destroyed, and these 
idolatrous remains being removed,, the prophet 
commenced his prayer; after which he received the 
homage of. men and women on mount Safa. Whilst 
Mohammed was occupied in consolidating his power in 
the town his generals went through the provinces, 
destroying idol temples, murdering priestesses and 
propagating Islamism. - 

- Mohammed had not yet however subjected all 
the Arab tribes; a strong army was -now arrayed 
against him in the valley of Honein which being too 
numerous for hitf troops, the Moslemin narrowly 
escaped, a most disastrous defeat. Equally unsuc¬ 
cessful was. Mohammed’s attack upon the strongly 
fortified town, Taif: for after twenty days he was 
compelled to raise the siege; then, having settled a 
violent dispute in his army, and ordered the- affairs 
at Mecca, he returned to Medina. * 

The ninth year oif the Hedgra bringing embas¬ 
sies from Various tribes in Arabia, was therefore 
called “the year of the deputations.** Mohammed 
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now fek sufficiently strong to think of 'revenging his 
defeat at Mutta, and proclaimed a holy war against 
the Byzantine Empire; he * perceived however but 
tittle enthusiasrh among his troops, notwithstand¬ 
ing his promise of pardon for Sins past and- future 
to those, who should engage in it; - Seme dreaded 
the’intense heat of the season, others were occupied 
with-the date-harvest, or could not afford the neces¬ 
sary provisions, but the greater part doubtless feared 
-to measure then* strength with the-Greeks a second 
time on the field of battle. Half the'army return¬ 
ed the next day po Medina under the "disaffected 
Abdallah Ebn Ubej, regardless of the menacing Suras, 
which were hurled against them. Mohammed then 
proceeded to Tabak, but his arifty being reduced 
and discontented, he could not venture Anther, and 
had the mortification of being obliged to return to 
Medina amidst the reproaches of his disappointed 
soldiers*. Added to-this vexation; a domestic (Recur¬ 
rence at this juncture occasioned so much scan¬ 
dal that he. deemed it unsafe to make a pilgrimage 
tins year to Mecca, he therefore sent Alt to proclaim 
to the pilgrims there assembled, that no league 
-between'non-Mohammedans should be-valid after 
the expiration, of four months; that the sanctuary 
should-hereafter be approached only by Moslemita; 
and finally Alt was to recite among them the ninth 
Sura. ‘Ob the following year the tenth of* the 
Hedgra; Mohammed made his pilgrimage to Mecca 
in perfect safety at. the head- of at least.40,000 pil- 

p» 
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grims; it was his last visit, and of this he seemed- to 
have a- presentiment. 

Sbme months after his return front Mecca to 
Medina, Mohammed prepared for a third expedition 
to Syria,, which indeed was never carried out; Owing 
to his sudden illness. Doubtless excited -by fever,' he 
rose jup qne night desiring his slave to accompany him 
to the burial-place of the town; on reaching toe spot 
he saluted the dead, and said-te Abu Munhaba: “To 
me is left-toe ehoice to remain in toe world, whose 
treasures are opened to me till the last day or to 
meet my Lord, earlier, and by God, I have chosen 
the latter." He then prayed for toe dead saying, he 
was commanded to do so. On his return home 
Ayesha complaining of headache, he said; “let me 
rather complain,. I feel in great pain.” 

From this moment his illness rapidly increased, 
he nevertheless continued his routine among his 
wives; when at last with Maiinuna, he called them 
all together and requested, that he might be allowed 
to remain in Ayesha’s house, which adjoined toe 
mosque. Here his fever reached such -a height, that 
seten skins of water were poured over his head; 
when relieved he said: “Now I feel that the'poison 
I took, at Cheibar tears the Vein of my heart." He 
then went to the mosque to announce his. end; and 
there commending Abobeker and Usuma,—the 
latter of whom he had appointed general of his army 
againBt the Greeks,-i-he concluded with this charge: 
“Whosoever among-yok-has anything on bis con¬ 
science, let him rise, that I may ask God’s grace on 
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bis behalf.” A man who was considered -a good 
Moslem rose^aying: “P was a hypocrite, a liar and 
an. iadolent Moslem."/ Omar vociferated: “Woe to 
thee, why revealest thou, what God has hidden!” 
Mohammed rejoined: “0 son of Chattab, it is better 
foblnsh in. this life than 1 in the life to come,’” • and 
continued: “Have I beaten any of you, here isony 
back,-let him amite me in return,* 'have I injured 
the honour , of any, let -him,attack my oWn; have 1 
robbed any one of money,- let him receive it back,- 
and fear- no anger on my.part;. for that-is-not my 
way.” When :a man came forward to claim three 
denars, be gave them, repeating: “better- to -blush 
in this world, than in the world to come.”* 8 Return¬ 
ing to Ayesha’s house he fainted; Abbas caused 
them to give him some medicine f which so-annoyed 
him, that on recovering his consciousness, he made 
all present take a dose.. ' - 

During the-last day-of his life he appeared* much 
better: but a fresh attack coming on, before losing 
his consciousness he granted liberty to his slaves, 
caused them- to divide- seven denars among the poor, 
and prayed: “God stand with me in the agony of death," 
He then expired A. -D. 632. in the arms of Ayesha, 
his last words being: “to the highest companion in 
Paradise-!”- His body remained, contrary to all eastern 
custom, two or three days-uninterred, whilst his 
friends and relations Were -occupied with the task of 

** M. -risked the mosque several times after, but .with .one ex¬ 
ception,. never took an active part in the worship. Abubeker ge¬ 
nerally acted .for him, which doubtless favoured his subsequent 
election as Kaliph. 
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choosing a successor; when the contest was decided 
in favour of ■ Abuheker, they at last- agreed on his 
being' buried in AyeshaV bouse, where he-died, 
which was accordingly carried into effect at night. 

4. Mohammed is said to have been of middle, 
stature; to have had a large head, strong'beard, 
round face, and reddish-brown cheeks. His biogra¬ 
phers state, that his forehead was high, his mouth 
wide, his nose long, and somewhat of an-aquiline 
shape; that he had huge black eyes; that a vein 
which extended from his forehead to his eyebrows 
enlarged, when excited by anger; -that his splendid¬ 
ly, white teeth stood far apart; and upon his lower 
lip was a' small mole. His hair hanging over his 
shoulders retained its dark colour to the day-of his 
death: he sometimes dyed it brown but more fre¬ 
quently applied to it odoriferous oils. . It was only 
at his last pilgrimage that he had his head shaven. 
He trimmed his moustache and his finger-nails Mery 
Friday before prayer. His neck, it is said, “rose 
like a silver bar upon bis broad chest/’ Between 
his shoulders he had a large mole, which was looked 
upon as the prophetic seal. A physician once wish¬ 
ing to remove it, Mohammed objected, saying: “He 
who made it, shall also heal it" His hands and feet 
were .very large, yiet his step was so light, as “to 
leave no mark on the s&pd/ 

Mohammed spoke hut little, yet occasionally per¬ 
mitted himself a joke. A woman once came to him, 
saying: “My husband is ill and begs thee to visit 
him;" upon which be enquired, “has not tby bus- 
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band something white in his eye?*’ She returned in 
order to examine it; on her husband asking, what 
she was doing, shte replied: „I must see, whether you 
hate anything white in your eye } for the Apostle of 
God asked the question/' Her husband at once re¬ 
cognising the -joke oonvinced her, that this was com¬ 
mon to all eyes. On one occasion when an old 
woman N conj ured him to pray for-her, that she-might 
enter paradise; he replied: “no 'old wQman dares 
enter-paradise}” As she began to weep, he reminded 
her of the -terse'in the Koran which declares that 
perpetual youth will be- restored to women. 

. The Arab prophet was -compassionate towards 
animals, and would wipe down his horse, when it 
perspired with his sleeve; but this, was nothing 
extraordinary among his countrymen. His cat was 
lifted up to share his. own dish;.and a white cook, 
which he had, he called his friend, considering him 
a protection against devils, genii, witchcraft and the 
evil eye! What he could do for himself, be never 
allowed to be done for him by. -others. . He bought 
his own victuals in the market, cleaned ai;d mended 
his own clpthep, milked his own goats, and often had 
-no fire for cooking purposes for'several days, to¬ 
gether: From the time he had tasted the poisoned 
lamb at Cheibar, he never received food from stran¬ 
gers, before they had themselves partaken of it.. He 
was very superstitious apd prognosticated good lor 
evil from the most trivial incidents. 

His dress was simple, u'&ually consisting of a 
cotton shirt, and an upper linen garment of native 
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manufacture, but on festive occasions he wore. a 
yellow mantle. His woollen cap was sometimes tur- 
baned with-a white or black piece of cloth; to trow-: 
sers he only accustomed himself in after ' life. ,0 He 
constantly'used a tooth-pick, and even died with 
one in his hand. His sleeping apartments accorded 
with the general simplicity of lus habits. He slept 
on straw-mats covered with a doth; his pillow was.a 
leathern cushion filled with the fibres of the palm. 
The prophet however displayed considerable vanity 
in his toilet:' he always carried with him a mirror in 
which he loved to contemplate his person, also a 
comb, a pair of. scissors, odoriferous oil and paint for 
the eyelashes. On the battle-field Mohammed was 
anything but brave, generally wearing a double shirt 
of mail and a helmet with a visor, which covered 
the whole face, the eyes only excepted. 

After these preliminary remarks on the personal 
appearance« habits and manners of Mohammed, we 
arrive at the difficult task of defining his extraordi¬ 
nary character. No character has ever been painted 
in more varied and opposite colours than that of this 
remarkable individual; some authors applying to him 
every opprobrious term that could be invented; others 
representing him a pattern of greatness, power and, 

** asfeTorbentltdjeT ffleranlaffnng beftanb feingiifjter Stoat in eia* 

plan Ctt dtn, »c($c tx gaai @ef<bcnl edjalten bote, tn eiaem »om jtaifee 
©efd&enf eiljaltenen ta$enen, aiit Seibe banftwebtea nnb g« 
fKdtea ©etoanbe, ctaeat Mat Sti aig to» Wbbfftnlen geftbenften f<$\oar< 
Jt«, buatgemalten Stiefctn ( et«em gtogen Aobfbaab / aab eiatat ©art obet 
9Bettge$enf «oa &apfetMe$ aiit fifteeaet SdmoQe, ftlbernen $aftft>oagea, 
btei ftlbernen Singen nab ftlbetnem @ebr4me. £>u fatten fetner Alcibang 
»Mta feme tteblingbfarben »et$, fatnarj, grim, au<b ffiabt p*g. 73. 
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virtue. Nor can.we be surprised at this contrariety 
of views, when we remember how ope excess is ge¬ 
nerally followed by another, apd re-action is the na¬ 
tural consequence where truth and justice have been 
outraged. 

It is indeed- no easy matter to form- a just- esti¬ 
mate of a character composed of such consummate 
duplicity. If we regard Mohammed as acting the 
part of a conscious impostor,or as a monster of 
cruelty and injustice, we shall find it hard to re¬ 
concile with our view the sparks -of real devotion 
which here-and there -appear in his life,, and to 
account for the moral and religious revolution which 
he accomplished among the nations of Asia and 
Africa in so wonderfully short a period. Again, if 
ambition alone is put forth as the main-spring of Mo¬ 
hammed’s mind, we must remember that the love- of 
power manifested in -one party, is always opposed by 
the instinctive unwillingness of the other to be go¬ 
verned; if then there had heen no admixture of truth 
in his work and character, or if a want had- not been 
felt, to induce men to. submit to his elaims, his pas¬ 
sion to rule would have met with but little result.- 
. To judge from the manner in which Mohammed 
constantly alludes to his impression that the Jews 
and Christians had corrupted their Scriptures he 

**• Before the twelfth century it was hardly understood in the 
West, that M. was only a false prophet and not a pretended divi¬ 
nity; and still earlier he was known as Maphomet, Baphomet, 
Bafum (whence the Predch words baftimerie and mpmerie our Eng¬ 
lish mawmetry -and mummery, see M. Renan and Trench “on the 
study of. words'*), and believed to* be a false god to whom human 
sacrifices were offered! 
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must at one period of hit life have believed, that the 
ancient prophets wrote of him as the last prophet: 
never deeming it necessary to give an aecount of 
their dishonest transaction but always taking it for 
granted as a well-known fact. He accuses then* * 1 
of having been bribed by their spiritual guides to 
suppress those prophecies, -which referred to him. 
He censures the envy-of the Jews 31 which would not 
allow them to admit, that any other nation, besides 
their own, could give a prophet to the .world. Again 
he declares 14 that having killed- their prophets, no 
one need be astonished that they should corrupt 
their Scriptures with-a view to reject him. He also 
tells the Christians that in perusing their books, 
they might as certainly recognise his divine Mission, 
as a father would recognise the features of his son; 
but in the wickedness of their heart they denied 
him . 14 That Mohammed was strengthened in this 
faith by* his friend War aka, who was a Christian 
priest and acquainted with the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, has -been already seen in this chapter. 

Taking these and other matters into conside¬ 
ration, we cannot possibly side with those who con¬ 
sider Mohammed to have been a thoroughly self- 
conscious impostor at the commencement of his-career. 
If th? question therefore be saised whether we are to 
consider him as an impostor or a misguided fanatic, 

** Sur. in. 185. u See Sur. IL 89. “ Sur. HL 21.108. 

• # J3e flatten them* especially the monks, ,to indttoe them to 
giro up the writings they had secreted f and proceeds to threaten 
them, and the Jews with awful judgments, if they would not delirer 
those prophecies, which they had so long withheld. 
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we answer, that he was neither wholly the one nor 
the other, and yet he was both. Mohammed in our 
opinion commenced his pseudo*prqphetical career 
with honest intentions. Though Satan contrived to 
delude him with consummate craft, and even though 
there was in Mohammed'S own heart the germ of 
all the evil of which he became the author, it still 
remains to be proved, that he was from the begin- 
nipg an hopelessly wicked impostor. A man may 
be in error, and yet be sincere; - those who killed 
prophets and apostles, thought that they were doing 
God service; nor can we ascribe want of sincerity to 
Saul the Pharisee, when raging against the Church 
and destroying her members. 

We have seen in the previous biographical sketch 
of Mohammed, that in his infancy as well as in after 
life, he was afflicted with a kind of epileptic ftt, 
which was considered both by himself and others -to 
be the effect of demoniacal possession. He was 
treated by an exorcist with a. view to the expulsion 
of the- demon. When his alleged revelation com¬ 
menced, it was accompanied with the same spas¬ 
modic convulsion which he had had before, and Mo¬ 
hammed himself, as well as his friends, was at first 
impressed with the idea, that it was an evil spirit, 
which influenced him. It was no,doubt from a 
fear, of sanctioning. this apparently superstitious 
view of tho native Arabs,—whose testimony in the 
matter-has been deemed too doubtful and unintel¬ 
ligent to be regarded by European savans—that 
these facte, have been wholly disregarded in forming 
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an estimate of Mohammed’s character. But have we 
not a parallel case*® in holy Scriptures, where a 
youth is described as being possessed of a devil, who 
was preeitdy affected in the way, in which we find 
Mohammed is represented to have been in the wri¬ 
tings of his own followers? Mohammed's attacks are 
considered to be of an epileptic character: and no 
physician will fail to recognise the same type of 
disorder in the case brought before us in .the Gospel. 
If in the latter instance the author of the evil was 
the devil, why should we not assume him to he the 
author in the case of the false prophet?** 

Independently of Mohammed’s own impression, 
the belief of Chadija, Abu Talib and the generality 
of their contemporaries in Arabia, we cannot resist 
expressing our conviction that the assumption of 
satanic influence can alone solve the mystery which 
envelops the origin of this fearful “delusion.” Even 
supposing that no evidence existed of Mohammed’s 

*• "And one of the multitude answered, and said: Master I 
hare brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit, and 
wheresorer he taketh him (xaraAdfa cfr. the asabahu of M.) he 
teareth him, and he foameth , and gnasheth with his teeth, and 
pineth away (^mroi cfr. ighmau in M f s case). And they brought 
him unto him; and when he saw him, straight way the spirit tare 
him (&7rapa£«v), and he fell on the ground and wallowed foaming 
(M’s face was corered with foam). And the spirit cried (M. roared 
like camel), and rent him sore, and came out of him; and he *aa as 
one dead , insomuch that many said he is dead .” Mark IX. 17. 

17 It need scarcely be added that the ordinary cases of epilepsy 
present some of the most unaccountable and perplexing phenomena 
to medical science, since post mortem examinations entirely fail to 
discorer the slightest trace of disease in any part of the body, a 
circumstance, we believe■, without parallel. But, alas we hare 
altogether swerved very far from Biblical views as regards maladies 
in general, their true source and the secret of healing! 
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having been afflicted* with such a malady—one 
which was invariably ascribed to -the immediate 
agency of the powers of darkness, — could we con¬ 
sider it possible, that so grand, comprehensive and 
lasting an apostacy as that of Islamism should have 
been conceived, and have obtained such a fearful 
dominion over nations, some of whom were polished 
and civilised, without the direct co-operation of the 
prince of darkness? 

Mohammed the Arab prophet must be considered 
a type of Antichrist, if that last great enemy of the 
Church is to win his temporary power through the 
abounding bf heresy among Christians, and is to 
clailn that position in the world, which is due only 
to the Son of God .* 8 If this be so, may-we not 
assume, that his coming would be also “after the 
working of Satan with all power of signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous¬ 
ness in them that perish ?”* 9 How natural therefore 
that Satan should appear to Mohammed as an “angel 
of light ;” 40 and if we assume, that he took the form 
and acted the part of the angel Gabriel, we account 

*• It can only be ascribed to the sceptical views of too many of 
onr learned men, that they so carefully avoid this point of satanie 
agency at the commencement of Islamism. See 1 Chron. XXL 1. 
John XIV. 30. Ln. XTn 3. 31. Math. XIII. 25. 29. 

** 'Ov hnif ij naQovoia xat’ irigytutf roH avetarS if ffacrfl 
Svyafui , xai omuioie xal tegacn rpevdove , xat h ird&Q d/aftjj rrje 
ddtxiae if role awoXAv/wvotfi. 1 These. IL 9. 10. 

t° “for such are false Apostles (\pevS6anooroXoi, cfr. Jywp 

xJUl) deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the Apostles 
of Christ: And no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed (jista- 
ojrjuariCtrm) into an angd of light." 2 Cor. XL 13. 14. 
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not only for the mysterious origin of Islamism and 
its potent spell among the nations of the world, hut 
also for the otherwise inexplicable contradictions in 
the character of the false prophet. If ever it has 
been fulfilled that: u God shall send them strong—or 
energetic — delusion, that they should believe a lie ,” 41 
it was in this instance. 

Assuming then that Mohammed had the vision 
of an angel, or rather of a devil u transformed into an 
angel of light,” we may take it for granted that he 
began his work of reformation with honest inten¬ 
tions, and not with the consciousness of acting the 
part of an impostor. If we consider the imposture 
as the master-piece of Satan, framed and carried out 
under the immediate co-operation of the powers of 
darkness; if we allow for the workings of Moham¬ 
med’s natural fervent imagination, at a period when 
his nation expected a prophet; and if we regard the 
mature age, at which he announced his Mission; the 
convictions of Chadija, Abubeker, Omar and others, 
who had the opportunity of judging of his real 
state of mind; his endurance for twelve years, 
of every kind of insult, abuse and persecution; 
his rejection of all offers of riches and power, when 
made on the condition of abandoning his infatua¬ 
tion ; 41 the simplicity of his mode of life to the day 

41 Kal tka rovro ntftxptt avtoie i Geog ittQ/eucf nXartje, Ac 
to riiotvoai amove no isvdti. 2 Thess. n. 11. 

41 According to the Sirat Arraaanl a Koreiahite said to him at 
the beginning of hit Miaaion: “Resign thy faith, wilt thou money, 
beautifhl women, or deaireat thou for power! Say what thou wilt, 
it will be granted unto thee; Meat thou a apirit from which thou 
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of his death:—taking these and other considera¬ 
tions into account we cannot believe that Moham¬ 
med commenced his work merely as an ambitious 
conqueror, or a base imposter, who had no faith in 
himself or his Mission. 

He was perhaps the unconscious instrument at 
first for originating an unparalleled delusion, which 
should maintain the most active and lasting anta¬ 
gonism to Christ’s religion ; and he was urged on in 
his work by some superhuman impetus which in the 
course of time he vainly persuaded himself to be the 
inspiration of Heaven. Thus having set his bark 
afloat, his zeal kindled, his work prospered and in his 
enthusiasm he may have interpreted this success as 
a mark of God’s favour and support. His new re¬ 
ligion was not therefore on his part a premediated 
scheme of deception, but was suggested to him as 
the most appropriate me an s of muting the professors 
of the three creeds, then prevalent among his 
countrymen, and of thus satisfying an acknow¬ 
ledged want among them. Thus led on step by 
step, Mohammed soon came to act the part of a con¬ 
scious and decided impostor : in whatever way, there¬ 
fore the question as to his individual guilt at the 
beginning may be determined, there can be no doubt 
of that guilt as his scheme ripens. The following 
alleged revelations, incontrovertibly stamp Moham¬ 
med as a false prophet; first the Sura which had for 
its object to re-establish the innocence of Ayesha his 

const not free thyself, we will pay the exorcist with our own 
money." Sirat Arasstd foL 47. 48. 
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favourite wife ; then the authority to empower him to 
marry the wife of his adopted son Zaid, to enlarge his 
Harem at pleasure ; and to obtain a larger proportion 
of the spoils, made by his army. 4 * The first drop of 
blood which was shed in his name by Abdallah 
during the sacred months, marked him as a man, 
who had now entered the path of deception, and 
wilful imposture . 44 He might possibly persuade him¬ 
self that he was acting in the spirit of Moses, and 
following the steps of some sincere Christians, when 
he declared war against the unbelievers, and agreeably 
to the practice of his age and country he might 
justify single instances of murder; but he could 
not desecrate the sacred months by plunder and 
bloodshed without having some real or pretended 
revelation to sanction the act: yet according to his 
most orthodox biographers, this sanction was not 

43 In Sur. VIII. 41, the fifth part is apportioned to the prophet. 
The Sura respecting the innocence of Ayesha is XXIV. 11—20. 
also 4—5. The answer to the murmurs which were caused by his 
marrying Zeinab, the wife of Zaid, is found Sur. XXXIII. 4.5.36. 
39—39. No one will be surprised when Maraccius commences his 
“ Befutationes ” to this Sura with these words: “ Inter alia quae 
manifesto demonstrant Aloorarum non esse a Deo, illud est 
praecipium, puod in eo Mahometus omnia fere ad commodnm 
suum metitur.” This will also aid us to define Mohammed’s 
character. 

44 The letter whioh was given to Abdallah Ebn Djach contained 
these words: 44 In the name of the Most Merciful, the Most Gracious 
go with thy companions, God’s blessing be upon thee, into the 
valley Nachala, and watch there the caravans of the Koreishites, 
perhaps thou canst bring me word about them.” The last sen¬ 
tence seems a Moslem addition, to protect M’s character. Sura II. 
217. refers to this transaction. Weil, png, 98—102. 
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given till a considerable time had elapsed after the 
return of Abdallah from his infamous expedition. 
The mystery with which he confides to him an am¬ 
biguously written letter to be opened only after 
he had travelled a few days from Medina, again 
stamps Mohammed as an impostor, who was con¬ 
scious that he was committing an act of injustice and 
treachery. 

Again the “Sura of Joseph”, 45 composed by Mo¬ 
hammed in Mecca, before his flight, is given as a 
direct revelation from Heaven, and appealed to as a 
proof of his divine Mission, though it contains incon¬ 
trovertible proof of having been partially borrowed 
from the Bible and still more largely from Rabbini¬ 
cal tradition. Here was no delusion, no deceivable 
vision or satanic inspiration, which could have been 
mistaken for divine revelation, but a wilful fraud, 
and palpable deception. But even granting the sup¬ 
position that Mohammed justified base means by 
the good end he had in view, before his flight, we 
still find him acting with a crafty, inconsistent and 
shortsighted policy throughout his stay at Medina. 
He first flatters the Jews and makes surprising con¬ 
cessions in order to win them to his cause but being 
disappointed in his expectations, he rescinds all his 
former concessions in their favour and becomes their 
deadliest enemy.- Some he pardons through fear 
of Abdallah, others he slaughters like a flock of 

** Snr. XII. was -written in a romantic style and was meant 
to attract the Arabs, whose taste for such compositions is 
notorious. 

G 
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sheep. To day he limits the number of wives, to 
morrow he transgresses his own laws in the name 
of God . 48 The murderer may save his life by paying 
a ransom, but the thief is to have his hand cut off. 
In critical moments he seeks the advice of others, 
which he carries out against his own will . 4 T His 
strange shortsightedness became apparent, in his 
neglecting to choose a successor. 

It was comparatively easy for Moh amm ed to 
gain the assent of his Pagan contrymen to his pro¬ 
phetical dignity without any distinguished talent, 
for his creed was unquestionably of a higher order 
than their own; added to which his attractive man¬ 
ners, his eloquence, liberality and general upright¬ 
ness were sufficient to secure him many admirers. 
At Medina, success was attributable rather to his 
good connections, the .prospect of spoil, the dis¬ 
union of the tribes, and his own powers of deception 
than to his personal bravery or talents as a general; 
he deemed no means too base to rid himself of an 
enemy, where he felt strength and courage to do so: 
his art consisted in first acquiring every possible 
information and then surprising the enemy; hence 
he preserved the greatest secresy on all occasions, 

** Sur. XXXIII. 47. 48. 49. After mentioning various degrees 
of affinity, within which the prophet may marry it is added, “and 
any other believing woman, if she give herself unto the prophet, 
in case the prophet desireth to take her to wife. This is the pe¬ 
culiar privilege unto thee above the rest of the true believers." 

* 7 At Ohod he goes forth against his will; during the siege of 
Medina he wished to make a separate league, and at Taif he com¬ 
mands the storming, although he knew it would be fruitless. 
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and only in one instance did he inform his army be¬ 
fore-hand of the plan and object of his expedition.* 8 
In reviewing the character of Mohammed, we 
find that it decidedly deteriorates from the time that 
he had assumed the office of a prophet, and this most 
significant fact ought to be specially borne in mind. 
In his early days of religious reform he commenced 
as a sincere fanatic, mistaking dreamy visions and 
satanic influence for divine inspiration; but he com¬ 
pleted his career as a licentious impostor, who 
brought forth his pseudo-revelations whenever he 
found it necessary to sanction the most unjustifiable 
acts. It now devolves upon us to examine the history 
and the general character of the document, con¬ 
taining those revelations bequeathed by Mohammed 
to the world. 


CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY AND DOGMAS OF THE KORAN. 

“They hare seen vanity and lying divination saying: The Lord 
saith, and the Lord hath not sent them: and they have made others 
to hope that they would confirm the word. Have ye not seen a 
vain vision and have ye not spoken a lying divination, whereas 
ye say: The Lord saith it; albeit I have not spoken." 

Ezek. Xin. 6. 7. 


The Koran 48 purporting to be the work of Mo¬ 
hammed could not long remain an indifferent book 
* 

48 This was the expedition against the Greeks to Tabak. 


*9 


Koran from |j legere; hence lectio, liber lectionis, 

G* 
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to the literary and religious world, hence we possess 
a considerable number of printed editions in the ori¬ 
ginal; 60 various translations being also made into 
other languages. The first Latin version appeared 
in the days of St. Bernard A. D. 1143. When at 
the request of Peter, abbot of the Monastery at 
Clugni, the Koran was translated by Robert of Retina 
an Englishman, and Hermann of Dalmatia a German, 
but it remained hidden in the cloisters for nearly 400 
years, when A. D. 1543 it was published at Basle 
by Theodor Bibliander 51 ; and though scarcely de¬ 
serving the name of a translation it was again ren¬ 
dered into Italian, German and Dutch. 52 


in the same sense among the Jews: Another name 
Foorkan; often only [ piJJAog, liber answering to •155 


*° The Koran was first printed in the original Arabic at Venice, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, under.the short title: 
„Alcoranus Arabice. Venet." but no copy seems now to exist. 
Hinkelmann edited it in Hamburg 1694. In the year 1698 Ma- 
raccius followed with his edition: “ Alcorani textus universus” etc. 
The next was by the Russian Emp. Catharina II: “A1 Koran Ara¬ 
bice. Petropoli 1787.” Anno 1829: u Muzihi-el-Koran in Calcutta; 
Arabic and Hindustani.’* The same in Serampore 1833; with an 
English version, Cawnpore 1834. Again at Calcutta in Arabic and 
Persian 1831; the same at Cawnpore 1835. G. Flfigel edited it 
1834 Lips. Another followed in Leipsic 1837. and in Calcutta 
appeared the same year an edition with two Pers. Com. and an 
interlin. Hindi translation. 

61 “Machumetis saracen. princ. ipseque Alcoran quae ante an- 
nos CCCC Petrus Abbas Cluniacensis ex Arab, lingua in Lat trans- 
ferri curav. Haec omnia in un. Vol. red. sunt op. et st. Th. Bibli- 
andri Eccles. Tigur. Ministri.. • Basil. 1543. Fol.” 

** The Italian appeared at Venice 1547. M L’ Alcorano di 
Macometto nel qual si contie ne la dottrina, la vita, i costumi e i 
legge sue.” The German version by Sal. Schweiger appeared 1616 
and 1623 at Numberg, and the Dutch 1641 at Hamburg. 
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The learned Maraccio published his work, con¬ 
sisting of the Koran in Arabic, a Latin version, with 
notes and refutations A.D. 1644." This Latin trans¬ 
lation was published separately in Germany and ren¬ 
dered into the language oi that country.®* The oldest 
French version was executed by M. du Ryer, who 
had acquired a knowledge of Arabic at Constan¬ 
tinople and Alexandria ;** and this version became 
the parent of several other translations into English, 
Dutch and German.®* M. Savary gave a new version 
to the world in the year 1783 ; ® 7 and still more re¬ 
cently we received a fresh translation from M. Kasi- 
mirski. *® 

Of the English Translations of the Koran from the 
original we first name that of George Sale, so well and 
deservedly known to the British public; it was pub¬ 
lished in 1734 and is frequently quoted in this work 

M “ Alcorani toxins universus ex correct. Arabnm exempl. de- 
scriptus . . ex Arab, idiom, in. Lat. translat. appositis unicuique 
cap. notis atque refut. his omnibus praemiss. prodrom. Auct. Ludo¬ 
vico Maraccio. Patavii 1698. Fol.” 

54 The German version by David Nerreter Nuraberg 1703, The 
Latin one was edited by Chr. Beinecoius Lips. 1721, 

55 “ L’Alcoran de Mahomet. Translate d'Arabe en Fran$ais. 
Paris 1647,” 

M Alexander Boss turned it into English, Lond. 1649 and 1688, 
Glazemaker into Dutch 1698. Botterd. and G. Lange published a 
a German version from the Dutch at Hamburg. 

57 Le Goran traduit de l’Arabe aocomp. de not. et preced. dun 
abr£g£ de la vie de Mahomet tite des ecriv. orient, le plus estimls 
par M. Bavary. Paris 1783. 

** Pantheon litt4raire, collect, univers. de chefs d’oeuvres de 
r&prit humain, les livres sacree de rorient, pag. 463—752: Civili¬ 
sation musulmane, le Koran, traduction nouvelle faite but le toxte 
Arabe, par M. Kasimirski. Paris 1840, 2 me edition 1841. 
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in spite of the great inconvenience which arises from 
his neglecting to divide the Suras into verses, which 
are invariably in the original and several of the fo¬ 
reign versions.** Sale’s version was rendered into 
German by Theod. Arnold, who in translating it con¬ 
sulted other versions, especially that of Maraccio.® 0 
The first German version from the original was 
accomplished by Professor Megerlin; it has the ad¬ 
vantage of being divided into verses.* 1 In 1773 
Boysen’s new translation appeared in Germany, 
furnished with notes.** His version was revised and 
corrected from the original by Wahl in the present 
century, and is accompanied by a valuable intro¬ 
duction. ** Two new versions from the Arabic have 
lately been added to the above by Ullmann in 
Germany, and Rodwell in this country. ** 

There are not wanting other auxiliary means to 
render the Koran more intelligible to the European 
student, such as concordances and indices specially 
compiled for this purpose.** The commentaries of 

»» The Koran commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed by 
G. Sale. London 1734. 

«o Arnold’s translation was published A.D. 1746. at Lemgo. 

n Die Turkische Bibel, oder des Koran’s allererste deutsche 
Uebersezung aus der Arabischen Urschrift von M. D. Fr. Megerlin, 
Frankfurt 1772. 

•* Der Koran oder das Gesetz fur die Musselmiumer durch Muham- 
med, unmittelbar aus dem Arabischen ubersetzt mit Anmerkungon. 
Halle 1773 und 1775. 

ss Der Koran nach Boysen von Neuem ubersetzt aus dem Arabi- 
sohen mit einer historisohen Einleitung c. c. von G. Wahl, 1828. 

•4 Der Koran von Dr. L. Ullmann. Crefeldl940. Bodwell’s Koran, 
translated from the Arabic, with introduction, notes, and index 1865. 
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Moslem doctors are so numerous, that their names 
alone would fill entire volumes. There are not less 
than 20,000 of them in the library at Tripolis in 
Syria; but the best and most known are the works 
of Zamakshari, Bedawi, Mahalli and Sujuti. 

1. The Koran, as we now have it, is confessedly 
not the work of Mohammed, but of his followers.' 6 
On his death, his alleged revelations were found 
scattered in fragments here and there, some in the 
hands of Hafsa, one of his numerous widows, others 
remained only in the memory of believers. Moham¬ 
med not only omitted to compile these written frag¬ 
ments, but with the exception of a few, he never en¬ 
couraged their general circulation; this would have 
precluded the possibility of his adding, altering, mo¬ 
difying and recalling previous revelations, as occasion 
might require. That it was a common practice of 
the prophet to revoke and alter his phrenetic pro¬ 
ductions is proved by the Koran itself, ® 7 as well as 
by tradition.' 8 On one occasion a verse having been 

cutta 1811. and Concord&ntiae Corani arabicae ad literarum ordi- 
nem et verb, radices dilig. disp. Gust. Fliigel. Lips. 1842. 

66 That M. employed secretaries to write down his visions is 
not called into question; less known is the fact, that he must hare 
had the knowledge of writing during the latter part of his life. 
He required writing materials in his last moments. Again he said 
to Muawia, one of his secretaries: “Draw the straight, divide 
the (jw properly etc. etc.” Note et extrait, des Manu. de la Biblio. 
Imper. tom. VIH. p. 357. 

67 “We recal none of our verses, or bring them to ohlivion 
without supplying better ones or at least some equally good.” 
Sur. Q. 100. also Sur. XVI. 103. 104. 

88 When it was revealed that those who stay at home were 
not before God as those who go forth to war, Abdallah and Ebn Urn 
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recited by Mohammed to a friend, who immediately 
wrote it down, it was the next morning discovered 
to have been effaced; the prophet on being told of 
the disappearance of the verse replied, that it had 
been taken hack to heaven; in other words, that he 
himself had obliterated the writing.®* 

As Mohammed was not always able to destroy a 
condemned or recalled Sura, or any part of such, the 
many contradictions and abrogations which are to he 
met with in the Koran are easily accounted for. 
Commentators indeed seek to explain away many 
of these discrepancies, yet in spite of their ingenuity 
they are compelled to admit no less than 225 pas¬ 
sages, containing laws and dogmas, which have been 
abrogated by subsequent Suras. Mohammed fre¬ 
quently made experiments with his heaven-sent com¬ 
mands, not scrupling to alter his inspired directions 
according to circumstances: thus we have seen that 
when his faith was greater in the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians than in his Pagan countrymen, he fixed the 
Kebla at Jerusalem, and made other similar con¬ 
cessions; but when the former disappointed his ex¬ 
pectations, he altered it for Mecca hoping to con¬ 
ciliate the latter. The law which Mohammed had 
made 70 on behalf of the Moslem fraternity of emigrants 

Maktum exclaimed: “and what if we were blind’’! The prophet 
asked for the shoulder-blade upon which it was written — then had 
a spasmodic convulsion and when recovered — made Zaid add: 
“not having a bodily infirmity.” Sur. IV. 94. The secretary re¬ 
lated long after: “I fancy, I see the words now on the shoulder- 
blade near a crack.” Mem. de l’Accad. des inscrip. L 308. 

** aOeil, Sinlfitnng in bat Horan, pag. 45. 10 SMI pag. 355. 
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at Medina, excluding their kindred from inheritance, 
was repealed when they had acquired property and 
had taken root among the original inhabitants. 
Originally Mohammed required two believers as wit¬ 
nesses in special cases, but afterwards when his 
power increased, he declared one to he sufficient. 
Again, at an early period toleration was recommended 
towards non-Moslem communities, hut it was abol¬ 
ished in Suras of a later date; 71 so long as his 
cause remains weak, the false prophet preaches gen¬ 
tleness and patience under persecution hut no sooner 
does he obtain a firm footing, than he proclaims death 
and destruction to all non-conformists. Such being 
Mohammed’s mode of enacting and revoking laws 
and precepts throughout his prophetical career, we 
can easily understand, that it would have been con¬ 
trary to his uniform policy, to collect all the Manu¬ 
scripts of his alleged revelations and to give them to 
the world. 

The following circumstance will serve as a proof 
that the posthumous collection of the scattered 

71 Sur. V. 78. II. 61. where Jews, Christians and Sabians are 
assured of heaven, are in toto abolished by Sur. XLVIII. 13. LXIV. 
11. III. 84. See Maracci Refut. ad Sur. n. pag. 33. The most re¬ 
markable contradiction concerning M’s private life occurs Sur. 
XXXm. 47—47. where, he first receives an unlimited licence to 
marry, and in the latter part he is restricted to the wives he al¬ 
ready possessed. As M. died betrothed to a fresh wife, commen¬ 
tators assume, he first received the restriction, and afterwards 
the broad licenoe; for it is added: “the verses do not follow in 
the Koran in the order they were revealed.” It is however 
enough fbr our present purpose .to prove that M. enacted and 
abolished laws in the name of God as it suited his personal con¬ 
venience. 
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Suras, depended muoh upon the memory of Moham¬ 
med’s followers.-*-In the engagement between the 
Moslem troops and the army of the rival prophet 
Moseilama, the most celebrated mnemonical reciters 
of the still uncollected Suras were slain, and Abube- 
ker, fearing lest they should all be cut off, requested 
Zaid Ebn Thabat to compile the book, whose history 
we are now to consider. 71 Zaid therefore collected 
all the pseudo-revelations that could be found, writ¬ 
ten .upon parchment, leather, palm-leaves, shoulder- 
blades of mutton, stones and other materials, and 
collated these with the Simas, which the survivors 
knew by heart. 71 It was not to be expected that 
.this compilation weuld be acceptable to all parties, 
many of whom professed to be in possession of 
verses which were either altogether omitted or differ¬ 
ently worded in the collection; 74 the consequent dis¬ 
cord increased to such a degree under Kaliph 
Othman, that he determined to remedy it by a coup 
tl'et&t: Zaid was now charged to revise his former 
collection, to omit the “variae lectiones,” which had 
been retained in the first, and to make several copies 
of (his new edition; these were sent to the chief 

T * "I fear said Abubeker, the learned might all die oat, and 
therefore advise the collection of the Koran." Weil pag. 348. 

T * Mem. de l’accad. des inscriptions. Tom. I. pag. 830. Alcoran 
ed. Maraeci. pag. 38. eto. etc. 

74 Different editions of the same Saras were in existence daring 
M’s life-time. Once two men quarrelled as to the correctness of 
the twenty fifth Sura. Each being requested to read his own version 
before the prophet, he declared both to be correct, adding the Ko¬ 
ran was revealed in seven different readings. Mem. de l’Aecad. 
Tom. L. pag. 330. 
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cities of the Empire with a command to bum all 
others then existing. 76 

It will be seen that the object of Othman was to 
establish for future ages, the unity rather than the 
purity of the text, and in removing those discre¬ 
pancies which Mohammed had suffered to exist, he 
not only compiled-but reformed the Koran. As 
however the vowels and interpunctuations were not 
introduced before the second century of the Hedgra, 
when fresh differences had already crept into the 
Manuscripts, the unity enforced by Othman was of 
very short duration: we soon meet with seven different 
editions, possibly to accommodate Mohammed’s asser¬ 
tion that the Koran was revealed in seven different 
readings. 77 The perplexity arising from these various 

Tf It is however not quite certain whether Abubeker did more 
than collect the materials, whilst Othman caused copies to bo made 
from them. M. Quatremere appealing to Mndjmil Attawarich says: 
Le K&liphe Othman, troisieme successeur de Mahomed, s'£tait pc- 
cup4 ayec an soin infatig&ble a faire r6unir en un seul corps les 
parties disperses et incoh&rentes de l’Alcoran eto. Journal Asia- 
tique de Paris, Jnillet 1838* pag. 41. 

76 Othman’s own copy of the Koran, which he read when he 
was assassinated, is said to hare been brought to Antarius, and 
four leaves marked with his blood were preserved in the Mosque of 
Cordova. In Egypt too they professed to have a copy of his; the 
same in M&rocco and Tiberias. Journal Asiatique de Paris tom. VII. 
pag. 41. 

77 Two editions originated in Medina, a third in Mecca, a fourth 
at Knfa, a fifth at Bussura, a sixth in Syria, the last was the 
“editio vulgaris.” The first of the two in Medina counts fiOOO 
verses; others as many as 6236. This will explain the difference 
which frequently occurs in the quotation of verses. All are said 
to contain an equal number of words, some say 99,464, others 
77,639; and 323,915 letters. It has be.en alsd computed -how many 
times each letter of the alphabet occurs in the Koran. Reland. p.25. 
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editions is naturally heightened by the confusion 
prevailing in the Koran itself, and' serves not only 
as an apple of discord among Moslem divines, but 
also baffles the most acute criticism of European 
savans. 

The division of the entire book into 114 Suras 18 
or chapters, was made upon most arbitrary principles 
and their succession wantonly defies all chronological 
sequence. Nor is this all; even verses which were re¬ 
vealed in one Sura are transposed and inserted into an¬ 
other which appeared at a different time and on a dif¬ 
ferent occasion. A learned Moslem doctor declares:— T 8 
“Whosoever will give his opinion respecting the book 
of God, must know how the Suras appeared in suc¬ 
cession, in Mecca as well as in Medina, and be acquaint¬ 
ed with those, concerning the period of which the 
learned disagree; he must know what has"been re¬ 
vealed twice; what appeared in Medina concerning 
the people at Mecca, and what appeared in Mecca 
belonging to the Suras ofMedina, and what was made 
known in Djofa, Jerusalem, Toif and in Hudeibia. He 
must be able to discover which Mecca verses are mixed 

T * The word Sura occurs 9 times in the Koran. Snr. II. 23. IK. 66. 
88.126.129. X.38. XI. 14. XXIV. 1. XLVII. 21. Here it may signify 
▼erses; literally It implies a row, order or series; a rank of soldiers. 
Sowar being the plural of Sura, is now the term in India for horse¬ 
men. In Rabbinical Hebrew R*j*HI$ signifies also a row or line; and 
we oonelude Sura to be of Hebrew origin At 3 names of the Koran 
correspond to Hebrew name*:— ^UyLft, 

Foorkan; or Kitab. Each Sura is subdivided into verses, 

called Ayat &gt, from the Hebrew rnK, a sign or wonder. 

79 Imam Abul Kasim Hasan Ebn Mohammed, in the introduction 
to the MS* "Chamis”, quoted by Weil pag. 363. 
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up with Medina Suras, and which Medina verses were 
confounded wit# Mecca Suras; he must be likewise 
acquainted with those which were carried from Mecca 
. to Medina, and from Medina to Mecca and Abyssinia; 
finally he must know which are the revoking and re¬ 
voked verses.” . 

In defining the chronological succession of those 
Suras, produced in Mecca before the Hedgra, there 
are three things which may serve as guides-to ouf 
intricate path; first, the frequent allusions to kititor- 
ical event* of that period; secondly, the peculiar 
' character .of the Suras, which became entirely, al¬ 
tered at Medina, where Mohammed ..assumed' the 
character of'a lawgiver and prince in addition to 
that of a prophet; lastly, the style - of the Suras, 
which originally was' rhythmical greatly resembling 
that of the Arabian soothsayers, but which Moham¬ 
med afterwards exchanged for prosaic diction, that 
he might not be considered possessed, 80 and also be¬ 
cause he was spent and exhausted by his first effrr- 
sions: for it is-remarkable that the very subjects which 
kindled all his enthusiasm at the commencement of 
his so-called Mission, were subsequently treated in a 
most prosaic style. 

It is generally agreed that Mohammed's first re¬ 
velations were the sixtyninth and seventyfourth 
Suras, in which he refers to his alleged Mission and 
writing. 84 The CXI. chapter with its imprecations 

*° Soothsayers were generally considered to be ossessed by 
an evil spirit. 

81 In assigning the Saras to their respectire periods it must 
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against his uncle Abu Lahib,■—who-^ad cursed 
his nephew and lifted up a stone agfinst him, when 
delivering his first sermon, -> belongs to - this pe¬ 
riod. 8 * Then follow a series of chapters in which 
Mohammed is encouraged to persevere in his course, 
in spite of the opposition of his townsmen; the 
divine character of the-Koran is proclaimed; 88 his 
own office as a prophet is defined, as distinguished 
from that of poets, soothsayers and possessed per¬ 
sons, and the doctrine of the Resurrection and Judg¬ 
ment to come is defended against the reviling attacks 
Of his antagonists, 84 These chapters, produced dim¬ 
ing.the first five years of his Mission bear the stamp 
of deep, conviction, earnestness and sincerity, in which 
Mohammed appears rather as a misguided fanatic 
than as an impostor. The man evidently believes 
what he preaches and is -carried away by his en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The second period of Mohammed's prophetical 
career at Mecoa, still produces some very poetical 
Suras, but in these we discover more of the prophet 
and less of the dreamy visionary and enthusiast; more 

not-be forgotten, that sometimes verses or portions of them belong 
to a different period. 

88 The same may bo said of the last 0 verses of Sur. XV. where 
M. is commanded to ^proclaim his Mission beyond the circle of his 
friends and connections. 

8t Although not yet completed; “Koran” here and in other 
places signifies any writing which is to be read. See Sur. XXX111.25. 

84 Sur. lxxxl Lxvm. lxxx. txxxix. xciii. xciv. cm. 
C. CV 1 IL ClL CVIL CV. cxm. CXIV: CXIL XCVI1. XCL 
LXXXV. XC. XCV. CL LXXV. CIV. LXXVII. LXXXVI. LXX. 
LXXVltl. LXX IX. LXXXIL LXXXIV. LVI. LXXXVHI. LII. 
Lm LXXXIU. XCIX. 
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effort is apparent in his teaching and less freshness 
in the outpourings .of- his supposed inspirations. His 
censures of the superstitious Meccans become mere 
detailed.; his doctrines- assume a calmer tone; hell 
and Paradise are more minutely described;®* and the 
attributes of God-more clearly defined;, legends touch¬ 
ing the- ancient, prophets increase in number and 
variety, so as to excite the suspicion of'his-being 
materially assisted in his strange productions. 84 This 
suspicion among his .sharp-sighted' townsmen is al¬ 
luded to in -the Koran, and in no way -satisfactorily 
repelled by the assertion that the persons suspec¬ 
ted as his coadjutors, being foreigners^ wer-e not suf¬ 
ficiently acquainted with the Arabic tongue to be of 
use to him; 8T for,—admitting they were foreigners,— 
they might nevertheless supply him with materials, 
which he coold easily work up into pseudo-revelations. 
The Suras produced during the last few years of 
Mohammed’-s-life at Mecca, seldom rise above the 
the level of ordinary prose, the first glow of prophetic 
vision- having entirely subsided. It would seem that 
at the outset. of his career the false prophet .was 
impelled by an unseen power, which gave his min d 
for a time an extraordinary zeal and impetus, but 

®* PromisM of paradise and (hreateaings of hell .together with 
their detailed descriptions occupy at least the 6 th part of the Koran. 

88 The chapters for which we are indebted to this period are: 
Sur. I. LI. The first 23 verses may be older. XXXVI. L. LIV. 
XIX. XX. XXI. XXIII. XXV. LXVn. XXX. XXXVIUL XLIH. 
LXXL XLTVe 

• T Sur. XXV. 4. 5. XLIV. 14. XVI. 105. 

«>*** 
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th*t he was subsequently left to carry out that system 
of delusion .which,, ere long, degraded him to an art¬ 
ful imppstor. 88 

A new and strongly marked period in the history 
of the- gradual production of the Suras commences 
after the Hedgra, when Mohammed’s line of policy 
became entirely changed. It is generally received 
that the Sura of “the Cow” was the first revealed 
after his arrival at Medina; Mohammed's principal 
object now was to win the numerous and influential 
body of Jews, who lived in and .around that city; that 
he entertained great hopes regarding them, may be 
gathered from previous Suras, in which he frequently 
appeals to their testimony; 88 he shows the Jews from 
their own history, that they had always been wanting 
in faith, even in the days of Moses, and enlarges 
generally on the history of their ancestors. 

Religious, social and civil laws are now-enacted 
for the community of believers. 80 From this period 

The portions produced before the approaching flight are the 
following: Sur. VII. LXXII. XXXV. XXVIL XXVIII. X\IL X. 
XI. Xn. VI. XXXI. XXXIV. XXXIX. XL. xxxii. xlii. xlv. 
XLVI. XVIII. XVI. XIV. XLI. XXX. XXIX. XIII. Sur. XVII. 
terse 33. must hate been given at Medina; ajso 77. 

89 “If thoU art in a doubt concerning any part of that which we 

hate sent down unto thee, vtLLo JyuJ 

ask them who hate read' the book of the law^befote thee;** Sur. X. 
94. “Was it hot a sign unto thejn, that the wise men among the 
children of Israel knew it?.’* Sur. XXVI. 196. See also Sur. XXVIII. 
53. 54. XXIX. 47. XLVL 10. JXXXVIL 18—19. 

90 The Kebla is fixed*and again altered; precepts for worship, 
fasting, pilgrimage, ditorce and legal purifications are intermixed 
with directions for warfare, keeping Friday as a day of worship, 
making wills, dealing with thiefs, murderers, userers, and ditiding 
the spoil. 
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Mohammed’s character grows decidedly darker; he 
recals revelations previously communicated, shifts his 
course and alters his policy at every turn; enemies 
are murdered; oaths are broken; wickedness and 
treachery receive divine sanction; war and plunder 
become the means of spreading that creed, which he 
originated amidst discouragements and difficulties.' 1 
In the twenty three chapters which Mohammed pro¬ 
duced at Medina," a marked deterioration of charac¬ 
ter is observable; — “the path of the just is as a 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day: the way of the wicked is us darkness: 
they know not at what they Stumble.” 

2. In tracing the divinity of the Koran, "we shall 
at present as far as possible, confine ourselves to 
the distinctive doctrines of Islamism, intending here¬ 
after more particularly to notice what has been de¬ 
rived from Judaism and Christianity. We are indeed 
aware that there is perhaps scarcely a page in the 
Koran in which a most determined plagiarism is not 
perceptible; yet as the real.character of Mohammed's 
teaching can only be gathered from the manner in which 
he amalgamates those foreign elements with his pe¬ 
culiar system of religion, a concise view of the leading 

Sur. H. 116.146. XXII. 53—65. II. ‘61. DDL 8. XLVIII. 18. 
VLVII. 70. VUL 4. LVII. 84. LXXIH. XXIV. XXXIII. V. 98. 
LXVI. 2. 

” These are Siy- D. XCVHI. LXII. LXV. XXII. IV. VIII. 
XLVU. LVII. III. LIX. XXIV. LXII I. XXXIIL XLVI1L CX. LXI. 
LX. LXVIII. XL1X. IX. LXVL LXXVL 

*' Seethe excellent treatises: “Beitrige cu einerTheologie dec 
Korans” ron Dettinger in der Tfibinger Zeitschrift fQr Theologie. 

H 
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dogmas cannot be dispensed with at this point of our 
argument. 

* The Koran clings with the utmost tenacity to 
the primary article of faith, the Unity of the God¬ 
head;-'-the words “there is but one God” repeatedly 
recur in it and indeed constitute the key-note of Is- 
lamijmi. The arguments brought forth for the Unity of 
the Godhead are not always conclusive; sometimes it 
is inferred from the works of creation and providence, a4 
at other times it is maintained, that a plurality of 
Gods is against reason,* 4 that two deities would of 
necessity counteract and destroy each other,* 8 and 
that each would strive to overcome his rival.* 7 The 
chief evidence however rests upon the- united testi¬ 
mony of the prophets, who all preached the same 
doctrine.* 8 

With this dogma the Koran protests not only 
against the Paganism of the Arabs,** whose idols 
axfi represented as nought and vanity; 1 but also 
against the Jews, who are accused of regarding Ezra 
as the Son of God, and of considering their Rabbis 
to be Lords besides God.* But especially violent 
is the opposition of the Koran to the Christian dogma 
of the Holy Trinity, which* it represents as consisting 

•* Sur. II. 165.166. VI. 96—100. XVI. 3—22. XXL31-36. 
XXVEL 60—65. XL. 64—70. XLL 9. XXXI. 10. 11. 

•» Sur. XXIII. 119. M XXI. 22. » T Sur. XXIII. 93. 

M Sur. XXX. 35. XXI. 25. XXXIX. 65. LI. 50—52. 

” Sur. LUL 19. LXXL 23. 24. XVL 67. XVII. 4. XLII1. 16. 
LII. 39. 

* Sur. X. 19. XVL 20. 21. XL. 75. XXI. 74. XXXIV. 22. 
XL. 42—44. 

* Sur. IX 30. 
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of God, Jesus the Non of Mary, and His mother!* 
Yet in spite of the indignation justly expressed against 
this misconceived and blasphemous idea, the Virgin 
Mary is highly exalted and honoured ; 4 and our Lord, 
notwithstanding that His mere human nature is as* 
serted,® and His crucifixion denied,* is styled, the 
W.ord and the Spirit of God, and acknowledged as 
an Apostle and Prophet come from God . 7 The doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ is com¬ 
batted by considering the gross impropriety of the 
Supposition “that God should have a wife and beget 
a son ;" 8 by arguing that to have a son, would mili¬ 
tate against the supreme independence and atf-soffi- 
cienCy of God, * and by' showing that it might become 
dangerous to the sovereign power of God to have an 
offspring . 10 • To believe therefore in the doctrine of 
the Trinity and in the Godhead of Jesus is a mark 
of infidelity and excludes from Paradise . 11 

•The Majesty of God is described in the Koran in 
words of considerable power and beauty; Moham¬ 
medans frequently recite these words and cany them 
about their persons, engraved on agate or other pre¬ 
cious stone: “God! there is no God but he, the living, 
the self-subsisting: neither slumber nor sleep seizeth 
him; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and 

' Sur. IX. 25. V. 82. * Snr. XXL 91. HL 42. XXHI. 62. 

* Sur. XVI. 43. XXI. 8. XVIII. 110. * Sur. IV. 166. 167. 

' Sur. XIX. 32. IV. 169. BL 39. V. 119. VL 58! 

* Sur. XIX. 34. LXXH. 3. XIX. 87. 

* Sur. IV. 169. XXV. 2. XXXIX. 6. 1# Sur. XXIII. 93. 

u Sur. V. 58. IX. 31. IQ. 78. 

H* 
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on earth. Who is he that can intercede with him, 
hut through his good pleasure ? He knoweth that which 
is past, and that which, is to come unto men and they 
shall not comprehend anything of his knowledge but 
so- far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended over 
heaven and earth and the preservation of- both is no 
burden unto him; he is the high the mighty .” 13 Ac¬ 
cording to the Koran God is incomparably excellent 
and no similitude can possibly reach His perfection . 13 
His indescribability is thus strangely expressed: u God 
is the self-sufficient, the praise-worthy. If whatever 
trees are in the earth were pens, and if he should 
after that swell-the sea into seven seas of ink, the 
words of God would not be exhausted.” Amongst 
the hundred names which Moslem divines ascribe to 
God, that of AUah is the nomen maximum . 14 The 
appellation of “Lord" never occurs in the Koran; 
Mohammed no doubt excluded it from its being in¬ 
variably applied to the Lord Jesus Christ in the sa¬ 
cred books of the Christians . 13 That these “beautiful 
names,” must be considered to indicate the incom¬ 
parable Majesty of God, we may gather from the fol¬ 
lowing passage: “Serve the Lord of heaven and earth 
and persevere in his service, for knowest thou one 

13 Sur.IL258. XXIV.36. 11 Sur.XLIL 10. XVI. 74. XXX.27. 

The 99 names are recorded: Fundgruben IV. p. 16 the last 
being not so much rnrr; as jJLft, the standing name of God. 

11 oyi, dominus, is only used with personal pronouns: vay Lord, 
Lord, tildip, their Lord, A- or with the following 
Genitinu: Lord of the worlds. 
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who has a name like his?*' 18 This leads us to the 
worship, which the Koran maintains is due to God. 
U A11 things in heaven and earth adore God volun¬ 
tarily or involuntarily; their shadows also morning 
and evening" are said to “bow themselves right and 
left.” 17 Not only is God to be glorified on rising up 
and lying down,—but his Majesty is considered so 
great and august, that little is said to be wanting to 
cause the heavens to rend asunder from a sense of 
his glory. 18 Allah is eternal, the living one, who 
never dieth, the first and the last, 18 and the omni¬ 
present. 20 

The attribute of Holinets is utterly ignored in the 
Koran; all that -is said of God might be asserted of 
any honest man. 21 This total negation of the Holiness 
of God may be considered the fundamental lie of 
Islamism, which marks its teaching as directly op¬ 
posed to reason and revelation, and as false from 
beginning to end. The favourite attribute of the Koran 
seems to be the Omnipotence of God; who is there 
described, as Lord of the worlds; Lord of heaven and 

18 Jjt, knowest thou one named like him: or who 

eomes up to him? 

tT Sur. jm. 15. Xia 18. XXIV. 42. XVL 48. kJOIJlAm,, 

ngoaxvrovvrti *o5 &ec5. 

« Sur.LIL48. XT.n. 4. *• Sur. XXV. 58. LVH 3. XV. 23. 

20 Sur. H 187.116. LVn. 3. LXXHL 8. LXX. 40. H 116. 

11 1It yAj aJUt, God lores them that do well. 

Sur. IL 196. or “he lores the pure”, Sur. IL 223. 

-them that deal justly” V. 49. IL 191. III. 140. V. 73. XV. 28. 
VIL 29. 84. 
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earth and of all that is between them; 11 it also adds: 
to Him belongs their government; 13 His word of .com¬ 
mand most be obeyed; 14 His are the treasures of 
heaven and earth, as well as the powers which are 
therein, and His energy is indefatigable. 14 All human 
events and deeds are to be ascribed to His irresis¬ 
tible Omnipotence. Hence the reason, why so much 
weight is given to the formula: u «o God wtU;" which 
is constantly upon the lips of the Moslem. 1 * As the 
most convincing demonstrations of God's omnipotent 
power, the creation of the world, and the future Re¬ 
surrection of the dead, are instanced. 17 

The Omnitcience of God is also mentioned in 
ahdost every Sura, and in the second chapter alone, 
we have at least twenty six expressions to the effect, 
that u God knows and sees all ye do;" He has the 
keys of knowledge and in the dark furrows of the 
earth, happens nothing which is not entered into tbe 
book of God; die secrets of the heart are known to 
Him. 1 ® 

11 Sur. XLTV. 7. II. 20. 10«. 100. VI. 101. 102. 

*» Snr. II.’107. 256. 285. IV. 130. IX. 118. 

u Bar. II. 118. HI. 47. VI. 73. XIX. 30. XXXVI. 82. XL. 70. 
XXm. 82. XL. 16. 

*» Sur. LXIII. 7. XLVHI. 7. XXXI. 28. 

« aJUf.lA> yjf Deo Tolente. cftr. iat o xvQtoe ttoAtyO’g xai 
James IV 13. 15. Act. XVIII. 21. 1 Cor. IV. 19. H?br. 
VI. 4. See also analogies in Classics: Schneckenburger Com. in 
Epi. Jac. ad locum. Sur. XVIII. 25. 

,T Creation: Sur. XIV. 11. III. 191. 192. XLV. 3—5. LL 
20—22. X. 6 7. XXX. 20—25. XIII. 4. 5. XXIV. 44. 45. Re¬ 
surrection: XVII 50. 51.98. 99-. XXTII. 12—14.15.16. XXXII. 7. 
XXL 104. XXXVI. 78-81. II. 260. 

** Sur. VI. 58. XXXIV. 2. XL 6.7. XXXIV. 2—4. IL 235.236. 
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Next to 'the Omnipotence of God His Mercy, is 
most prominently set forth and to these two attributes 
all the rest are deemed subordinate. 1 * As the Koran 
ignores God’s holy will and purpose of love to save 
the world in righteousness, its conception of the di¬ 
vine Mercy could not fail to prove a most revolting 
carricature. The formula: “In the name of the mo ft 
merciful God," has indeed become the Shibboleth 
of Islamism, 10 being the superscription to every chap¬ 
ter, with the exception only of the ninth Sura; and 
is to Mohammedans what the Lord’s Prayer is to 
Christians. The application of the Bismillah is ac¬ 
companied with the most magical effects,* not only 
are all letters and public documents inscribed with 
it, but it is worn as a talisman against evil spirits; 
nor is meat considered eatable to this day except 
the animal has been killed u in the name, of the most 
merciful God.” 11 

To the Mercy of God are ascribed the oomforts 
of life; such as rest at night, the services of brute 
beasts and the production of the earth. 31 Among 
** 84‘v^lt i u»t i scripsit super animam suam 

elementiam. Snf. VI. 12. 


*® «J0! jmmj’ in the name of God the most 

merciful, is briefly called Bismillah. 

11 “When these wtords were first revealedquotes Abu Zaid 
from a Moslem author “the clouds fled to the east* the winds were 
hushed,'the sea roared, the animals pricked up their ears to listen, 
the demons were chased with fiery darts from heaven, God swore 
he would bless all. upon whom his name was called, and whosoever 
should utter these words would enter Paradise." See also Sur. V. 5. 


IL 175. XVL 115. VI. 21. 

11 Sur. XL. 63. XVI. 5—8. XXXIV. 6. XLH. 19. XXXV. 
1—3. XL. 80—82. LVIL25. 
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spiritual mercies are enumerated the Revelation of 
the true Religion; specially the sending down of the 
Koran.” The revelation of Islamism is called the 
perfection of divine Love and Mercy, and the Mission 
of Mohammed is said to have been granted out of 
compassion to all creatures. a< The sin-forgiving Mercy 
of God is characterized as an act, altogether capri¬ 
cious and arbitrary, being overruled by His irresistible 
power. u He forgiveth whom he pleaseth;” is one of 
the standing phrases of the Koran. The Holiness of 
God being disowned the divine Mercy is consequently 
made dependent on the imperfect services of man. 
God is represented as willing to pardon sin upon 
man's repentance: u But as for those who repent and 
amend, and make known what they have concealed, 
I will be turned unto them, for I am easy to be re¬ 
conciled and merciful.” as But faith, that is the acknow¬ 
ledgement of Mohammed as the greatest of all Apos¬ 
tles,— is the most meritorious of all virtues; whoso¬ 
ever. believes in the prophet and repents, receives 
pardon and a free admission into Paradise. aa Thus 
no one need fear lest the standard of repentance and 
good works might be beyond his reach; and with such 
views of God's Holiness and Mercy the Koran is 
quite consistent in repeatedly declaring, that none 
need despair of obtaining Mercy. aT As the Mercy of 
Allah is manifested by the arbitrary acts of a capri- 

" Sur. m 39. n. 90. 105. 235. 

»* Snr. V. 4. XXL 100. •* Sur. IL 155. 162. 

»• Sur. XXIX. 7. XXIIL1. 59. XVIII. 31.9. XIX. 95. XX. 71. 
XXL 94. XXIL 14. 111. 135. 136. 
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cious p^entate, so is his Righteousness by the 'work¬ 
ing of an uncontrollable power. The Righteousness 
of God recompences and punishes in this life and- in 
the life to come; and is termed the reward from 
Heaven, the wrath of God, the revenge of the Lord, 
who is powerful and swift in bringing man to account. 
He is Lord of the day of Judgment, and not indif- * 
ferent to what we do. 38 But God is said to lay snares, 
deceive and mock in administering Righteousness. 88 
The Justice of God is frequently alluded to under 
the figure of a balance. Good and evil of the size of 
the smallest atom shall meet with its just recom- 
pence; only with this difference, that good works 
will, be rewarded two or tenfold whilst evil deeds will 
meet with simple punishment. 40 

3. That Mohammed •should have received the 
biblical doctrine of the world having been created by 
God in the beginning of time, is neither astonishing 
nor meritorious. In some places the Koran assigns 
six days for the creation, in others only four. 44 Con¬ 
cerning man's formation, it states, — God made man 
from day or earth, and endowed him with a beautiful 
form. That the woman was formed out of a rib is 
no where stated in the Koran, but the Sonna sup- 

97 A woman condemned to hell was pardoned, because on 
passing a well, she tied up her ass and gave water to a dog on the 
point of perishing from thirst. Fundgruben I. pag 278. quoted 
from the Sonna. Sur. XXXIX. 53. XII. 87. XV. 53. 54. 

98 Sur.IL58.61. IIL5.11. XL.3.H. 168.221. 1.4. IL74.85. 

98 Sur. VIII. 29. UL 53. XXVIL 51. LXXXVI. 15. 16. IV. 

14. 15. IX. 51. 

40 Sur. XCIX. 7. 8. XLQ. 39. VI. 170. XVL 88. 

41 Sur. X 3. XL 9. L.37. LV1L 4. XU. 8—11. 
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plies the omission: 4 * “Treat women with consideration, 
for the wife was formed out of a crooked rib, and the 
best of them bears traces of the crooked rib; if thou 
seek te make it straight it will break, if thou leave 
it alone, it will continue to be crooked. Treat women 
with consideration.'’ 

The Koran teaches, that the soul of man is en- 
dowed with power for good and evil* and is known 
only to God; that God has implanted in man an 
inclination for good and evil; and in harmony with 
the doctrine of predestination, it affirms that man's 
moral liberty consists only in choosing the one or the 
other. 41 The external condition of Adam is described 
to have been one of great felicity; the place of his 
original abode to have been heaven—no distinction 
being made between an earthly and a heavenly Pa¬ 
radise,— and his knowledge to have surpassed that 
of the angels. 44 Adam and Eve were neither to 
hunger nor thirst, nor feel their nakedness, which 
the learned doctors explain by assuming that they 
were covered with hair! 4 4 Of their immortality, nothing 


« Sur. VH. 12. XV. 26. 27. XVH. 62. XXXVUI. 72. cfr. VL 
3. XX. 51. XXXVII. 11. XL. 65. LXV 3. LXXXH. 7. 8. and 


FundgrubenL No. 389. pag. 276. 

41 Sur. LV. 4. XVIL 86. and XCI. 8. it is said of God: 
LfcjSS, I 444 M clandestine) instincta docuifc (s. inspi- 


ravit in) animam malitiam suam et pretatem suam; and it will be 
found difficult tor explain it otherwise. 

44 Sur H. 30-36. 36. VIL 20. 13. 26. 


44 So Jal\ja expounds in Sur. XX. 116. 117. the “non eris nu¬ 
desand he deserves the ironical note of Maraccius Prod. IV. 107. 
col. 1. and: Refut. in looo IV. p. 448: “Duos, scilicet ursoa, non 
homines, creaverat Dens!” 
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is mentioned in the Koran; on the contrary it is 
the uniform opinion of this book, that mortality es¬ 
sentially belongs to human nature. 4 * Much is said 
of the superior knowledge of man in his' primal state 
but nothing of his moral perfection. 

The history of man’s fall is closely interwoven 
with, that of Satan. “We created you and afterwards 
formed you, and then said unto, the angels, worship 
Adam, and they all worshipped him, except Eblis 
who was not of those who worshipped;” 4 T upon which 
Eblis was ejected from Paradise and “ caused them 
to fall through deceit.” 48 The fall of man therefore 
was brought about by the devil in order to revenge 
himself, by the destruction of the happiness of our 
first parents. The Koran making no difference be¬ 
tween the tree of knowledge and the tree of life teaches, 
that the devil tempted man, to eat of the tree of im¬ 
mortality and the punishment which ensued was Adam’s 
banishment from Paradise,, and the enmity which 
should spring up between man and man, which to 
Mohammed's mind was the extreme point of human 
misery. The nature of sin appears to be such, as to 
cause the earth only, to be corrupted; 49 for a correct 
notion of it: as a moral offence against the Divine 
Majesty, we vainly seek in the Koran;’nor is the 

*• Snr. LVL 62. XXL 36. HI. 186. IV. 77. To obtain exemp- 
lion from death the tempter entices them to eat of the forbidden 
tree. Sur. XX. 218. 

4T Sur. VH. 10—26. 

" Eblis; (jMxJbt from Stafiolot; Satan, ^Uajut from 

** Sur. VII. 25. cfr. Q. 36. corrmnpere in 

terra. IL 27. Xm. 27. XLVIL 22. XIL 73. I.XXXIX. 11. 12. 
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fearful truth of original sin ever acknowledged. Hence 
it was sufficient, that Adam should be instructed,' 0 
and left with a promise of future direction from God." 
This direction is to be looked for in the Koran; on 
receiving which, man is certain of eternal bliss; but 
its rejection is the sin which of all others is unpar¬ 
donable. We here perceive the utter hollowness and 
falsity of the creed of the Koran, in which the denial 
of the Holiness of God and the moral depravity 
of man revenges itself: had both these fundamental 
doctrines been acknowledged, the need of Redemption 
would necessarily have been felt; as it now stands, a 
meaningless petition for mercy, is substituted for the 
teaching u of salvation in righteousness” and the 
Koran presents merely the unauthenticated message 
of a pseudo-prophet, as a “direction.’' 

4. The next point we shall notice among the doc¬ 
trines of the Koran is the Pneumatology of Islamism, 
as forming an essential branch of its system. Among 
intelligent beings, angels occupy the highest rank; 
they were created before man and take a considerable 
part in the dispensation of God’s providential govern¬ 
ment." They are represented as having been created 


( o Adam was taught oUlf: words, which he was to repeat; 
Sur. II. 37.38. Maraccio: “verba, quibus peteret remain peccati 
sni.” 


s> 

directio, which according to Jelladdin is none other 
but the the Koran and the apostle, liber et legatus. 


19 messenger like the Hebrew to be desired from 

Jf IV. misit related with That the angels are superior 
to man may be gathered from Sur. XXXYIL 8. 11. 
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from fire,* 3 and as possessing a subtle, penetrating, 
etherial nature.* 4 As ministering servants they are 
near God, but that they are holy is nowhere stated 
in the Koran, the notion of sinless purity being fo¬ 
reign to the author of that book. The only allusion 
to the purity of angels is to be found in the Sonna, 
where we are told, that they never enter a house, in 
which a dog is to be found!** Angels generally appear 
in h uman form; thus Gabriel showed himself both to 
Mohammed, and to Mary. Should infidels demand the 
appearance of an angel to convince them, it is stated, 
that God would have to clothe him as a man for their 
sake. Animals are capable of seeing angels or devils: 
“If you hear a cock crow, pray for mercy, for it has 
seen an angel; but when ye hear an ass bray, take 
refuge with God, for the ass has seen a devil,”* 8 The 
Koran speaks also of an invisible presence at the 
battle of Honein, where the Moslem army trusting 
to their numerical strength were at first repelled, but 
at last gained the victory through the heavenly host, 
which they saw not. 

** Ja yjj#, Sot. vn. 12 . xxx. vm. 77 . lv. ib. xy. 27 . 

Hebrew Theology speaks of an angel fire of God. Ode de 

angelis pag. 312, Origen describes the body of angels as ai&epia 
and dvyoudee <ja>S, Tatian ascribes to them a nutvfiauxrj ovfinrfeie 
the nv(fO{, the uu(foe. See also Sur. XV. 27. 

** “Nous sommes tenus de croire, que oe sont des corps snbtils, 
purs, formes de lumiere, qui ne mangeht, qui ne boirent, qui ne 
donnent et qui n’ont ni seze. ni appetit charnel, ni pere ni mere.” 
Moslem Confession of faith Reland. pag. 11. 

** yUj' Lgjtj Laaj non entrant angeli 

domum in quo canis eat. Ode de angelis p. 452. Fundgrub. I. p. 187. 
No. 354. 

“ Fundgrub. L No. 383. pag. 278. 
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A belief in the existence of angels is an essential 
article of the creed of the Koran: u he is an infidel, 
who is an enemy of God, of his prophets and angels, 
especially of Gabriel and Michael."' T The same 
teaching is maintained in the creed of Islamism as 
translated by Reland.' 8 Gabriel is considered the 
most* celebrated angel, to be prevailing in his inter¬ 
cessions, of great power and might, and chief medi¬ 
ator of divine revelations; he is called the Spirit, or 
the Spirit of holiness;' 8 in order to magnify him the 
Koran invents a variety of fables. 80 Gabriel is par 
excellence the angel of Islamism; aud the mention of 
Michael in the above quotation, is doubtless out of 
compliment to the Jews, as Mohammed considered 
him to be their guardian. 

In several Suras Mohammed swears by the angels; 
in these they are described as ordering and settling 
affairs, as reading the counsels of God; abstracting 
the soul from the body in the agony of death;. guiding 
the righteous into Paradise; running swiftly and ful¬ 
filling God’s demands with diligence; spreading their 
wings; conveying admonition and bedring the burdens 
of prophecy.' 1 -Among their heavenly offices, are the 
contemplation and adoration of the divine Majesty, 

" Sur. n. 98. 286. IV. 135. 

** “C’est one dot conditions absolues do la foi, do lea anges, 
aimer tous; c’est une infid£lit£, de les hair, ou d’en hair an seal; 
et quioonque ne se soucie point de croire en eax, ni de les aimer— 
qu’il soit tenu pour infidele. 0 Dieu, presenre noas d*infidelit4. M 
Reland Leq. IV. No. 4. pag. 12. 

” Sur. LXXXI. 20. 19. LHL 5. 6. 60 Sur. XX. 94. 

11 Sur. XXXVII. 1. 3. LXXDL1.2.3.4.5. LXXV1L1.2.3. 5. 
JLL la 2a 3. 4a 
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and making processions around the throne of God; 81 
the consideration and the writing down of the mys¬ 
teries of God; the act of intercession for the faith¬ 
ful is not however restricted to Gabriel.® 3 Among 
their earthly offices are enumerated that of trans¬ 
mitting fresh revelations to those whom God -has 
chosen; counting the days .of men, and specially pro¬ 
tecting, blessing, and comforting believers; at death 
they examine and pass a preliminary judgment upon 
the departed soul:®* “How will it be with the. un¬ 
believers, when the angels shall make them die and 
beat their faces and backs.’-®® If .the departed soul, 
on being examined, disavow M'ohamjned, the two 
angels present on the. occasion, will inflict such a 
blow on the head of the .poor victim, as would 
be sufficient to crush and dislodge mountains.®* 
Lastly, the angels are active in the day of Judgment, 
and have their appointed functions in hell and Para¬ 
dise; eight of them will bear the throne of the Judge 
of the world, the rest will be filed in lines on each 
side; Judgment being passed, they will convey the 
just to Paradise and drive the wicked into helL 8T 

•* Sur. ML 15. XJJ. 37. XXL 19.20. XVI. 49. XXXIX. 75. 
XL. 8. XLII. 4. 

•* Sur LU. 37. XXXVII. 10. LXXX. 12—15. XXXIH. 41. 
II. 161. XL. 8—10. 

•* Sur. XLIL 60. XCVn. XXII. 76. XXI. 26—30. *L. 16. 
XXIII. 114. VIU, 9. XLI. 30. XXXin. 53. I .XXXVI. 4. VL 60. 
LXXII. 27. 28. XIII. 13. LXXXH 8—14. XXXII. 12. VIL 38. 
VI. 94. XLVII. 27. VIII. 53. 

•* Sur. XLIX. 27. 

** Fundgr. I. No. 468. p. 290. No. 173. p. 167. also Comment*. 
Maracc. Schol. Sur. n. 161.' pag. 67. 

87 Sur. I.xxxnr 23. LXXVnL 18. LXX. 4. 5. XXV. 23. 
XXXVIL23. LXIX- 30. XLIV. 45. 
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ing from certain meats'are also his works. 7T Pro* 
digals are called the brethren of Satan; but he is 
said to be chiefly skilled in placing the sin of opposing 
Islamism in an alluring light; 78 and to these decep¬ 
tions the prophets are particularly exposed. Divine 
revelations are alleged to be abstracted by the devil 
and his own falsehoods substituted; this is educed 
from Mohammed’s own experience: Ts a poor comfort 
for his followers! who have the sad and perplexing 
task of separating in the Koran what is from God, 
and what from the Wicked One. To relieve the 
minds of the faithful from too much disquietude, it 
is added, that the power of Satan extends only so far 
as God permits. 80 The Koran however contains no¬ 
thing which bears any comparison with the extravagant 
teaching of the Sonna upon this point of Moslem 
divinity. 81 

Genii, 8 * a class of beings otherwise called demons, 

” Snr. n. ISO. IV. 118. VI. 141.142. 11.171. IV. 117—119. 
V. 99. 100. V. 4. XVIL 53. XII. 100. 

'• Sur. XVH. 27. vm. 60. XV. 38. XVI. 63. XXIX. 38. 
XXXV. 36. 8. XLI. 25. 

” Sur. VI. 12 XXIL 53. 64. LUI. 18—23. VI. 67. Sur. XU. 
42. forgetfulness is also the work of Satan. 

80 Sur. LVm. 10. XXXIV. 35. IV. 47. XVI. 99. 100. XV. 
38. XVH. 10. VII. 200. 201. CXIV. 4. 

81 Fundgruben No. 374. pag. 277, 

81 Three forms; and &LsxN; the first signi¬ 

fies Genii more in the abstract , the second in concrete; third, in 
coUectivo. The Greek Wfiipcu, vofiadee xcu Scupone can only par¬ 
tially be compared with the Moslem Genii; the Rabbinical or 
6 *^2} are also different from their haring come into existence after 
the human race, whilst the Genii of Islamism were thought to hare 
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•—the term being promiscuously applied to both 
angels and devils — are sometimes treated as a non¬ 
descript link between good and Mien angels: they, 
like tbe angels, are created of fire and partake of 
their general character; Mohammed took them under 
his pastoral charge, and read the Koran to them. 89 
Some of the Genii seem to be of the fallen, others 
rank more among the pure angels; .but much con¬ 
fusion respecting them prevails in the Koran. Idola¬ 
ters are said to worship and believe in them. 84 As 
devils, they are described to be friends of the un¬ 
believers, to whom they communicate what they occa¬ 
sionally pick up from the conversations of angels; 
but the Koran must not be considered to proceed 
from them. 85 The Genii orDjins are said to rove over 
hill and dale, displaying their sprite-like nature, espe¬ 
cially at night; 69 none among men had so great a 
power over them as Solomon, for he had in his army, 
not only men and birds, but also Genii, who made 

been created long before mankind. ' answers to the Omnui 

of the Latins; genera, gignere or yerrar, from which this word is 
generally derived, has been traced to the Sanscrit,—Wahl pag. 632. 
633.—where dshan signifies to be produced, begotten, created, 
born. See fiuxtorf lex. Tahn. Bab. verb. T!V5 

•* Sur.LV. 14.15. XXXVII. 158. LV.31. LXXH.l. XVffl.51. 

•* Sot. XXXIV. 40. compare with this a dveifa ednj, taifio- 
rloie Svbi, xal ov Beta 1 Cor. X. 20. 

M Snr. VIL 28. VI.. 112. XIX 82. XXXVIL 7—10. LXXH. 
8. 9. XXVL 219» M. guards himself verse 209. 

" “88enn tic 9Jadjt tinbridji ballet cuts Jtnabra gn taufe, tend We 
Staff! itren Ijmroi go Wcfct ©hmbt; f$!fefe bem S^or *nb rufe bra terra 
an, Wf<$e brine Sampt and imb rnfc ben terra flir, Jeforge beinc Stilus 
f$fdn$e unb rnfc bra term an, betfe brine gn vnb reft ben teen an." 

gmbgmb. L Ho. 375. pag. 277. 

I* 
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for him, “whatever he pleased of palaces-and statues, 
large dishes like fish-ponds and cauldrons, standing 
firm on their trevets.” 81 Last these skilful artificers 
should cease from work after Solomon’s death, the 
event was concealed from-them, but they at length 
discovered it on perceiving a worm eating the 
staff upon which the dead king was leaning: then 
the Genii declared, had they known the truth, they 
would not have continued at so degrading an occu¬ 
pation. As an instance of the swiftness of these Genii 
the Koran gravely relates, that one of them brought 
the throne of the queen of Sheba in the twinkling of 
an eye, and placed it before Solomon. The uncer¬ 
tainty which prevails in the Koran respecting the 
Genii, is less indeed than that regarding angels and 
devils; probably owing to the fluctuating sources from 
whence Mohammed derived his information. 

6. The Resurrection of the dead anjl the Judg¬ 
ment to come are fully taught in the Koran, concer¬ 
ning which detailed descriptions are not wanting. 88 
“Surely those who believe,- Jews, Christians and Sa- 
bians, whosoever believeth in God and the Last Day 
and doeth that which is right they shall have their 
reward with their Lord." 88 Each man therefore will 

* T Sur. XXXVIII. 40. Others he kept in chains. XXVII. 18.38. 
XTYn r 12 13 . 

** Sur. XVILB0.51. L,40—43. LXXV. 3—15. XXIIL102— 
115. L.16—33. XXV. 12—21. LIL 13—16. LlV.46—49. XLIV. 
•—*15'.' XLVJL 19. 

88 yj pi&cJiy Jf, .Jews, Christians 

and SgbiAns. latter here not the worshipper* of 
although they are also* called or by Arab 
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be judged by the light he possesses; this is more 
plainly set forth, in another passage:—“On a certain 
day we will call all men to Judgment with their 
guides, every one-with the book of-hi3 actions in his 
right hand, and they shall read it and they ^hall not 
be wronged a thread. u 60 Here is clearly an allusion 
to the different religions existing before Mohammed's 
time. Every one, the Koran declares., will bear his 
own burden, and no satisfaction or substitute will be 
accepted;* 1 nor will intercession from any be admis¬ 
sible on that day; not even Gabriel will be allowed 
to intercede: this privilege is reserved to Mohammed 
alone: 81 hence his cognomen among the prophets 
of “the intercessor." 

Commentators inform us that the souls of pro¬ 
phets are at once admitted into Paradise, but those 
of martyrs abide in the crops of green birds, which 

writers; but the “Mendai Juchancun,” as the disciples of John the 
Baptist are called in Syriac; from *aba r baptise. Sur. EL 61. > 

90 Sur. XVII. 72—73. Ju2i signifies like tfie ^Hebrew 
thread, *Fadm” not, hair as Wahl and Sale gireit. 

11 Sur. X. 41. XVn. 15. EL 135. 142. LHL 88 . XXXIX. 8 . 
XLV. 15. XXXV. 18. XXDL 12. 13. XVI. 25. UL 90. 

99 Sur. LHL 28. LXXVUI. 37. XXI. 2a 29. In the last pais* 
sage: “except him v whom God will; ” 91 cfr. XXXIV. 

23. If doubts remain, they, are removed by the Sonna~. *3*bem 
tyxoptyttn toirb von bem.£mn (ti^nmg etner £Htte betoifligt. 34 but ben 
4etm, baf t'4 in Jbiefev dub hi jfener ffieft Strtteiet xnsinet iBotfeff fdn 
mdtyt”- Again: *34 Bin Ux'Qttt bet 9tcn(4en am %a%t bed ®eti4tt.... 
34 toerfe mt'4 bot bem Xljrone Qottet niebet, nnb efi erf4«nt bie €ttmme: 
S&4. bein Qatipt etnpot ! 9ege gfirfbra4< tin, nnb fie tyhb ttiflit, it* 
g4te, efi toicb bit *etlie$ett toetben.”’ Wahl pag. 415. Note o. Here 
then is Antichrist! 
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eat the fruit and drink the water of Paradise; that 
other departed spirits remain near their sepulchres; 
89me imagine them near the well-of Zemzem, others 
place them in the lowest heaven with Adam; some 
hide them in the great trumpet which the archangel 
will sound at the Resurrection; and others again 
make them dwell in white birds beneath the throne 
of God! The souls of the wicked are confined in a 
dungeon under a green rock, or, according to a tra¬ 
dition from Mohammed, placed beneath the jaws of 
the'devil to be tormented. One part of the body, the 
rump-bone, is preserved to serve as a base for the 
Bew body- The dead, will appear from the grave in 
three classes, some walking on foot, some riding, 
others will come forth with their faces on the ground; 
each according to his merit. 

Descriptions of hell and Paradise abound in the 
Koran; it has been computed that one sixth of it 
is filled with the details. He that is punished lightly 
will-be shod with shoes of fire, the heat of which 
will make his skull boil like a cauldron. The happiness 
of the blessed is depicted in colours not less material 
and revolting: —gold and silver, precious stones, 
crowns of pearl, bracelets of gold, gardens of pleasure, 
pleasant.fruits, sweet rivers, and arbours of delight, 
ravishing girls with large black eyes, beautiful youths 
and angels, enchanting songs and sweet sounding 
brills; all kinds of food and beverages; beasts' for 
riding and Utters, couches and pillows, silken carpets 
and other furniture embroidered with gold and gems, -— 
in these and such like material enjoyments consist 
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the glories of the Moslem.heaven! ia According to 
Mohammed it will take 1000 years for the meanest 
dweller in Paradise to see his gardens, wives, ser¬ 
vants, furniture and other possessions; the portion 
of the distinguished Moslemin may be guessed from 
this estimate. 04 ‘ 4 

6. Among the ceremonial injunctions of the Ko¬ 
ran, we first notice the precepts respecting ablutions, 
which however were in use among the Pagan Arabs, 00 
having, it is siid, been prescribed to Abraham by 
the angel Gabriel. 00 With a view of endowing them 
with a religious character, Mohammed styled these 
lustrations to be the* “key of prayer. v Lest so ne¬ 
cessary a preparation for devotion should be omitted, 
either from want of water or from consideration of 
health, sand is permitted to be used instead. In this 

These descriptions strongly remind us of the savage Ideas 
which the West Indian or Scandinavian warrior*; entertained• of 
the future.existence, and Virgil thus describes the occupatipns and 
pleasures of his heroes in the world to come: 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaestris 
Contending ludo, et fhlra luctantur arena. 

Pars pedibus piaudunt choreas', et carmina dipunt. 

— — — — # quae gratia cnrrum 

Armorumque ftrit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Pascere equos; eadem spqjiitur teflure fepostos. 

Virg^Aeneid. VI.* 

•* Sur. XHL 3fr. XLYR IS.* LV, 54~-7?. . . 

* 9 * Herodotlib,IH. C. 138.. . .. 

96 A1 Jamfabi in Vita Abrah. Pocock. Spec. pag. 303. Compare 
with this the Spanish Gospel of St. Barnabas chap. XaIX “Ditto 
Abraham: Quo bare y6 para serrir at Bros de lbs senates j pro- 
phetas? Respondio el angel, Ve a aquella ftteate.y lay ate, porque 
Dios quiere hablar contigo. Dino Abraham, como teugo de laVarme? 
Luego el angel se le apparecio como une hello maneebo, f so lard 
en la fuente, y le d!xo,* Abrahafh, has como yo. T Abraham »p 
lard etc. etc.* 
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accommodation the Koran followed the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians there being an instance on reeord in ecclesia¬ 
stical history, of sand being, used instead of water in 
the administration of holy Baptism, prior to Isla- 
misjn. ® 7 Tertullian notices the observance of ablutions 
tanong the early Christians. 

Prayer is to be offered up five times a day; at 
day-break, at noon, in the afternoon, at sun-set and 
one hour and a quarter after it. The prayer itself con¬ 
sists in the constant repetition of certain small Suras, 
the Moslem confession of faith, the salutation of Mo¬ 
hammed and of the.angels." Personal observation 
will convince the spectator that these acts of devotion 
are not performed with the solemnity which certain 
descriptions have represented to the European world 
a» usual; they, are rather the cold and mechanical 
performance of a meritorious duty, than the outpour¬ 
ing of-the heart, real devotion therefore cannot be 
expected. A man may be frequently seen in the act 
of prostration, giving orders to his servant'about his 
horse, coffee or pipe, and then continuing his devo¬ 
tions. The Mohammedan has no conception of prayer 
beyond his prescribed forms of vague and unmeaning 
repetitions, to recite which, he requires a string of beads, 
resembling the rotfary of the Church' of Rome*. In 
the 10,0,00 verses of the Koran there are not so many 
petitions as. in the Lord’s prayer;* 9 this bohk incul- 

** Sup. m. 46. V. 8—9. * Geptar. Berachofch oap. Q. Pooock. 
not.- ad Part. Mona pag. 389. and as usedin baptism, Oedren.p.250. 

•• Sur. m. 188. H 230. fcXTII. 3. IV. 46. . ' 

**• A tioughtflil Hindoo lad about 19 yeaxs of age was over* 
heard repeating the Lord’s Prayer admidst his heathenish devotions; 
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cates a spirit too proud to ask any gifts even from 
heaven, hence the arrogant bearing of the Moslem; 
he wants nothing and asks nothing, self-sufficiency, 
self-righteousness and' a blind confidence in Iris own 
merits constitute his entire character. These feelings 
are strengthened by the aims, fasting and pilgrimages 
which the Koran commands. Aims are. ealled “an 
acceptable loan unto God” they deliver, from hell and 
ensure a free entrance into Paradise. 1 - Specially 
meritorious are contributions for the propagation of 
Islamism by holy warfare, and collections are-still 
made among .the faithful for the support of religious 
institutions in Mohammedan countries. 

The Koran teaches that charities, to ensure, ah 
everlasting reward,- are not to be distributed from 
ostentation, or with uncharitable feelings ; t- “for a 
fair speech and to forgive is better than alms followed 
by injustice.”* Thbre is however no precept enjoining 
deeds of charity towards any but the faithful; .this is 
the more remarkable as kindness is frequently en¬ 
forced towards brutes :• nor ought it to be overlooked 
that notwithstanding Moslem charity. claims 'heavpn 
for its reward, Christian charity, admitting of no such 
motive, far. exceeds it. JFcatmg w3ls considered by 
Mohammed as “-the gate of -religion, and the hreath 
of him that fasteth is more grateful to God than that 

when taunted by his friends with being a Christian, he replied, he 
was no Christian, nor had he an; dfcsire of becoming snob* but that 
he had learnt that prayer at School, and he never had heard fit 
conceived language that expressed his wants or feelings so well, 
therefore he should ^continue to, use itf . 

1 Sur. LYJL 10—12. H. 255. 265—267. *. Sur. 11. 265* 266. 
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of musk." The month of Ramadhan is one continued 
fast, no. one being allowed to eat, drink or smoke 
from sunrise to sunset. 'Exceptions are made in fa¬ 
vour of the sick, women with child, old persons and 
traVellers.* Alter a day of rigorous fasting and sleep¬ 
ing, follows a night of feasting, revelry and excess. 
The month of Ramadhan is chosen for fasting be¬ 
cause during that month the Koran began to be re¬ 
vealed.* • 

The Hadj, -or pilgrimage to-Mecca though a pre- 
Islamite rite is enforced by the Koran and made an 
imperative duty to aH true believers; 4 it is to be per¬ 
formed during the anciently sacred months with the 
observance of various precepts, sacrifices, alms and 
processions. The pilgrim is allowed -to trade, whilst 
performing this sacred' rite; * We have seen that the 
second Sura, which first ordains the Hadj-, was re¬ 
vealed on Mohammed’s {uyival at Medina, at a period 
when his plans were not sufficiently matiured to jpro- 
claim a universal religion; for no other than a national 
religion can prescribe pilgrimages to any specific lo¬ 
cality. The Israelite indeed was to perform a pfl- 
grimage to the temple- three times a year, and this 
was'possible so long as divine revelation was oonfined 
to a single nation, but when the hour came, in which 

* Sur. Q. 179—186. Ramadhan ip also vailed o oll » 

the month of patience. - . . 

* Sor. H. 191—195. V. & 104—106. CIX.4—5. CVIH/I. 
Ill. 90—9*. XXII. 27—88. 

I ‘ % # 

* When at Jedda, the author .Tibserved an in6oncerrable variety 
of goods from all parts of the world being hawked about by Moslem 
pilgriitos who shouted forth the sum of the highest bidder. 
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God was to be worshipped in Spirit, and in truth, 
men were neither to worship in 4 Jerusalem. nor on a 
mountain in Samaria. Mohammed therefore in or¬ 
daining the Hadj proved to the world, .that his dreed 
was neither adapted to all nations, ner origifially in¬ 
tended for any, But the native tribes of Arabia.. If 
pilgrimage to Mecca be an essential article in the 
teaching of the-Koran , and if its doctrines-are ex¬ 
pected to be embraced by all nations, it follows that 
all nations-must visit the Kaaba; 6 if it be non- 
essential it was folly to ordain a vain and useless 
ceremony; if essential to Salvation, it was unjust and 
inconsistent to institute-a rite of such-momentous 
import,- when.comparatively so few believers could 
possibly perform it. Such inconsistencies and mis- 
calcnlations are however not surprising-in a hook like 
the one whose dogmas we are. now reviewing. 

Some European writers represent Islamism as 
destitute of tacrifices, but this is'a palpable mistake. 
“0 true believer violate not the holy rites of'God nor 
the sacred, month, nor the offering, nor the Ornaments 
hung thereon.” 1 During the Ramadhan 1843, a Mos¬ 
lem sacrifice of three sheep took place in Jerusalem 
on the occasion of three companies-being discharged 
from military service.; Mohammed himself set the 

• Mohammed is laid to hare declared |hat be who*die* without, 
performing the Hattf, may as well die a Jew or a Christian.. 

v Sur; T. 16*—106. Peaee-oflferirigs exist among the Arab*-to 
this day. Two. servants of the anthor haring jonee quarefied v on 
the day* they were reconciled, they sacrifioed a sheep declaring 
Such whs the usage of their countrymen. 
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example of sacrificing during his pilgrimages to Mecca. * 
To.this may be added that every animal slaughtered 
for. use, may b? considered an immolation, being 
killed. w in the name of the most merciful” God. 9 Most 
of the religious rites connected with the Had],- the 
pilgrim, garment, the shaving of the head, the throwing 
of stones at Djumrah, the cirCumambulation of the 
Kakba, the kissing of the black stone, the sacrifices, 
and almost every other item too tedious to enu merate, 
were .borrowed from the pre^Islamite religion of the 
Arabs. 

Circumcision, though a part of the ritual of Is¬ 
land sm upon which no small stress is laid, is not so 
much as once mentioned in the Koran: if it be essential 
to Islamism, then the Koran is deficient, and if defi¬ 
cient cannot be a divine revelation; Baptism for in¬ 
stance is considered.essential to Christianity, as the 
initiatory rite of admission, but if it were nowhere 
mentioned in the Bible, the Mohammedan might 
fairly object, that Baptism was not what we believed 
it to be; or that .the Bible' omitting .to ordain a rite' 
of such- great importance was imperfect, and there¬ 
fore riot a true .Revelation. If . the rite of Circumcision 
was intended only as a sign of distinction from other 
religious communities, then it will appear'singular 
that Mohammed should have chosen that already in 

• His successors, the San&en Kaliphs annually immolated a 
cancel in their capacity as High-prfest of the faithful. The Jewish 
traveller Benjamin of Tnleda* witnessed the ceremony at Bossura 
in the 12 1 ? century. ... 

t In Abyssipia therefore, Christians abstain from meat slaught* 
ered by the Mohammedans, and these -reftise t what has been killed 
by Christians in the name of the Holy Trinity. 
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use among the Jews, and one, which existed also 
among the Pagan Arabs! In emitting to notice its 
existence, we infer, that Mohammed possibly dis¬ 
approved of the rite, or did not consider it of a reli¬ 
gious-import, or, that he passed it oyer as the.self- 
understood and natural mode of initiating into the 
religion, of Abraham: the latter .assumption seems 
at variance' with the fact that Mohammed admitted 
his first converts by the rite of baptism, correspOn.- 
ding to the baptism of Jewish proselytes. Among 
the forty kinds of ablutions, given by Reland, one is 
the baptism of Kaffers on their becoming Mqslemin: 
we here discover one of those singular vacillations 
which so frequently appear in Mohammed’s mind and 
practice, and find the national custom eventually re¬ 
stored to its primitive character ax a religious ordi¬ 
nance, one moreover to which his countrymen were 
already reconciled: Circumcision is not administered 
by the Mohammedans in the thirteenth year as among 
the ancient Arabs,, but generally, as Soon as the can¬ 
didate'can say the confessibn of the. Moslem creed: 
“There is no God, but God, andvMohammed is his 
prophet,” or whenever' a convenient time occurs 
between the ages of six-and sixteen. 'These few 
remarks on the history and leading dogmas ,of the 
Koran may suffice for the present; other doctrines 
will be brought forward in' later chapters of. this 
work; in the two'following,' it will be our object to 
notice those portions of the Koran which were' more 
particularly borrowed-fromjudaism. and Christianity. 
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. WHAT, MOHAMMED BORROWED FROM JUDAISM. 

“L aura ptophet also as thou art; and an angd spake unto me by 
‘the word of the Lord, but he lied unto him.” 1 Kings Kill. 18. 

1. The Koran, frequently assumes a polemical 
bearing towards the Jews and the Jewish religion, and 
Arab writers frankly admit that Mohammed now and 
then made .alterations in his plan to diminish, as far 
as possible, the analogy which his creed bore to that 
of the Jews.- 10 The Jews are styled the enemies of 
Moslemin because they killed the Prophets, are bi- 
gotted,-proud and seTf-conceited, consider Ezra to be 
the Son of Crod, believe Paradise to be created only 
far themselves, trust to the intercession of their pious 
ancestors and corrupttheir sacked Scriptures. 11 Hence 
the Koran is not scrupulous .in opposing Judaism m 
its laws of divorce,in abolishing .certain laws con¬ 
cerning particular kinds of meat/ 1 and in the laws 
of retaliation.. 11 Yet in spite of this opposition, Mo¬ 
il kSiJjJ. “from necessity 

to abolish the analogy with the Jews.* 1 Pocock, not. miscell. cap. IX. 
pag. 389. 

11 Sur. V. 85. H. 88; V. 74. 21, IJ. 88. LXII. 6. IX. 30. IT. 
128. 136. II. 73. 

42 Sur. II. 229. 230. with Deut. XXIV. L 
11 $ur. IV. 158. ni.44.-86. IV, 108. V. 89. 90. V,4. VI. 146. 
XVI. H6. VI. 47. cfr. Leo; XI. 3, VIL 27; UL 9. • 

: 14 Sur. V. 94. with Exod* XXL 23—35. M. admits of expiation 
by money, only where the offended partied agree; but the Babbie, 
whom he calls "unjust** extend it’to all cases: tftpp ri8$ 

Snitt ng 

np; Ktr. rsijS*] rr?J5 MishnabBabaKanima VIII. 1. 
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haiflm ed borrowed ao largely from Judaism, that his 
creed could not exist without.it., This gross-plagiarism 
has long been universally acknowledged, but few have 
taken the trouble to point,out in what it consists. 11 

We have already noticed the frequent collisions 
between Mohammed and the Jews, who wprfe at that 
time numerous and powerful, dreading them,both in 
argument and on the battle-field, the. shrewd'Arab 
prophet found it expedient.to conciliate the.ir d§ep- ; . 
rooted prejudices on various occasions 1 * and also.to 
advise his followers to deal gently with them. ^ There 
wa§ cause therefore, why Mohammed should desire 
to adopt as much of Judaism as he possibly could 
without sacrificing an.y of the distinctive doctrines, of 
Islamism,* he. had every opportunity .of becoming 
acquainted with Jewish divinity and.practises: 1 * but 
that this knowledge was neither very correct nor pro¬ 
found is abundantly shown in the Koran! 19 Hisigno- 

15 Much may be gleaned firpra Eisenmenger, Pococke, Sale, 
Mafaccio 4 Wahl, Hottingex and others, but pre-eminent still remains 
the Prize-essay of a* Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger; in answer to 
the question put by the University at Bonn.: “Inquiratur in* fontes 
Aloorani seulegis Mobammedicae eotqui ex Judaeisny* derfrarfdi 
sunt.'* We shall follow in this chapter the publish#} translation: 
“Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume hufgenommbn J” Bonn 
1833. 

16 Sur. H. 88. XVI. 119. XXVII. 78. XXXTI. 25. XtV. J5. 

TL 136. • • • . 

19 Sur. XXIX 45. M ^ . 

18 His intercourse with Jews en his travels, with Abdallah, 
Waraka and Habib Ebn Malek are well knew*. 

His order of enumerating the prophets; Jpb, Jonas, Aaron, 
Solomon, David,’ Star* 161. Still more ridiculqus;‘Sur: VI. 84. 
85. 86: David, Solomon^ Job, Joseph; "Moses,^Aaron, Each arias, 
John, Jesus, Eljjah, Jonas, Lott •’ 
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ranee of Jewish history is prated for instance by his 
solemnly declaring that before John the Baptist, no 
one bore that name at any time. 19 To return .to our 
subject, it was perfectly consistent with Mohammed’s 
avowed principles to adopt freely from Judaism,‘since 
he professed to reveal nothing but what was in har¬ 
mony with all that had come down before him. At 
other.times he plainly styles it a “repetition:" “God 
Sent down the most beautiful news, .a repetition si¬ 
milar. to other Scriptures:” 11 with this distinction 
however, that he desired to be considered the '“seal 
of the prophets,” whos6 book was so “clear and per- 
spicuo\is’ v that no occasion could arise to make any 
other prophet necessary after him. 11 

Hie contemporaries of Mohammed not only re¬ 
cognised in' some of his prophetic communications a 
reproduction of what had previously been considered 
divine revelation, but suspected, that he was assisted 
by a- certain man, or-men of Jewish or Christian he- 


3° Jaliif, amp, in the name o£which we 

read ’Stir. XIX. S. b«*v 1 JuJT jJ JjlsO pJ. Mohammed 

howerer hnew nothing of l.Chron. HL 15. 24. V, 36. 36. 2 King 
XXV. 23. Esra VIII. 12, Jer. XL; 8. 1 Macc. ll. I. 2. It arose 
evidently from misunderstanding Ial I. 61. 


u The peculiar charm of the Koran was, that it was ^jtX**3uo 
U i in accordance with what they already possessed. Snr. n. 

6* XLVL 11. andSur.XXXIXk 24. add: Jo «X)f 

[$>)[ stJuo LiUT. * 


a m 

** M; is said to he the Mai of the prophets i 

Snr. XXXIII . 4. w4 bis book, * u lrfi so dear as not to .bo 
doubted or liable to be disputed. 
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Hef. 1 * If these coadjutors were Jews, as doubtless 
were some of them,' we can thus account for the 
Hebrew ideas and expressions we meet with in the 
Koran, which cannot be explained from analogy of 
language'or idiom, but are considered to be directly 
imported from Judaism. The word “Ark" as ; used 
in the history of Moses and in connection with the 
“ark of the covenant" is applied in the Koran exactly 
in the same-way as in the-old Testament. 1 - 4 Again 
Torah 2 * the law, is made to signify the entire Old 
Testament as it is in the New Testament, and the 
term clearly dates its origin from the Hebrew? again, 
the Hebrew name for Paradise was also adopted by 
Mohammed, as well as the Rabbinical description of 
the place itself. 2 * The same may be said of the Hebrew 
term for heH. 2 7 Gehinnom was originally nothing but 


** Sur.VHL 31. XVI. 2& XXIIL 85. XXV. 6. 6i XXVIL 70. 
XLVI. 14. IS. LXVIII. 15. LXXXUI. 13. 

u Sur. XX. 39. Exod. U. 3. Bur. II. 249. The word, isyU 
is not Arabic in its termination, and answers to or tho 

Rabbinical KrtQ'ZH, 

M rnir, the law, is always used in a sense analogous 

to o rofiOQ in the New Test. 

*• tfl etn £)r t, too man ofae aUc f0vbrrtt<$e Vnftrengnng 

ift nnb trfnfnnb mo bie <8belftein.e ju $«ufe ftnb, ft it* it e ifretteri, 
€tr$me eon 2Bein, tosljlrje<$ehbt Dele, vnb anbereg b;r Vrt." 
Again: “fiben ift ein £)rt bet fflonne, bal fnufcfBarfte 2anb, mo feljt side 
nnb Sm^dmne fuib, mdc&e funftig bcn4Rtnf$en jetgen mirb, 
nnt bdrt eifttnlgn merben." jtf&imodides apud Sanbed. XI. J. vsAa> 
from T3? 1* is the usual name of Paradise, seldom 
f from izccta&tiooQ. 

21 Gehenna, in the New Test yhtta. The term 

occurs Sqr.ir.201. III. 10.198.IV.58.^5.99.115.120. That 
was adopted direct from the Jews is prored by the final letter *. 

K 
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the valley of Hinnom near Jerusalem, whioh being at 
one time so. notorious and detested for its idolatries, 
its name was applied in the Talmud, and the New 
Testament to hell. Again, among the Pharisees or 
Separatists who formed themselves into a distinct 
community, holding the traditions of the plders and 
studying to excel-by exterior sanctity, was a party 
distinguished for learning and intelligence whose 
members were called Chaberimor “fellows;'-* thus the 
term became identical with .teachers; and this* usiis 
loquendi in Rabbinical language, was adopted by 
the Koran. J 8 The words “Rabaan” another term 
signifying -teacher, “Sabhath’ 4 the seventh day of the 
week, “Shekjnah” implying God’s peculiar presence, 
“Foorkan" signifying redemption, and- “Mathani” 
meaning repetition, are all terms of Hebrew origin 
introduced into the Koran. 29 

v • 

2. It would' be irrelevant to our purpose -to wade 
through all the incongruous .matter -of the Koran 
in order to discover-every trace of Judaism, but we 
shall glance at some peculiarly Jewish ideas, which 

28 D-nan; socius was the term of a member of 

a party among the 'claiming peculiar knowledge. Thus 

acquired the sense of teachers. Sur. V. 48. 68. IX. 31. 34. 

,9 Cojnpare Sur. III. 73. V. 48, J68. 80. EX. 31. 3.4. 
and Respecting Sur. II. 61. # VII, 163. XVI. 

125; and about see Elod.XXV.S. Deut. XXXIII, 

12. 16. Sur. IL* 249. * IX.. 26. 40. XLVUI. 4. 18. 26. 

help, salvation: Sur. VUI. 29. 42/181. or 

repetition. Mob. put his book in the place of the entire Jewish 
teaching called it: Jf, »*!?»? as well as 
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ought to be noticed. Passing over the creation, we 
remark that the. seven heavens and the seven earths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found their way 
into the Koran. 30 During the creation, God’s glorious 
throne was placed in the air upon the water. 3 ^ “The 
world .is the sixtieth part of the garden, the garden 
is the sixtieth part of Eden” according to the Talmud; 
and Mohammed states that the bread.th of the garden 
is that of heaven and earth. 33 Both in'the Koran 
and Talmud we find seven .hells as the appointed 
abode for. the damned, and each hell has seven gates, 
in both documents. 33 The entrance of the Gehinnom 
is marked by two date-trees, between which, smoke 
issues, and the Koran speaks of a tree in hell, of 
which the damned are to eat and of which many 
terrible things are related. 3 * . - ;. 

In the Talmud the prince- of hell demands supply 
for his domain, and a similar request is made in the 
Koran. 33 Between the seven heavens and-the seven 
hells is an intermediate place, for those who are too 
good to be cast into hell ',, and too. imperfect to be 

*° Chagiga EL 2. BT'Pl “there are seven heaven*." 

Emek R(unmeleeh Eisenmenger I. pag. 459. an<I Snr. 1J. 27. XVH. 
46. 88. XU- H. LXV. 12. LXVII. 3. LXXL 14. tt>lj * wjl glM. 

* l Sur. XI. 9. XXVII. 26. XXUL 117. LXXXV. 15. and 
Bashi to Gen. I. 2. B^STi “1^ V* 

13 Taanith X. Petashin XCIV. -njjj ft US| 1TJK 

iyyt# and Sur. ILL 12?. - ' 

** Talmud ~Erubin XIX. 1. Midrash at the end of Psalm XL 
Sohar II. pag. 150. Snr. XV. 44. 

u Sakkhah XXXVH. and Snr. XXXVII. 60 XLIV. 43, 

“ Othioth by Rabbi Akiba VOL 1. and Sur. L. 29. 

X* 
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admitted into heaven. 8 8 This intermediate abode is 
however so narrow that the conversations of the bless¬ 
ed and the damned on either side may be overheard. 
The happiness of Paradise is similarly depicted in both 
Talmud and Koran; 37 and the difficulty of attaining 
it is equally set forth; the Talmud declaring that It 
is as easy for an elephant to enter through the eye 
of-a needle, the Koran merely substituting a camel 
for an elephant.' 38 That the dead live in the sight of 
God is stated in both documents in the same terms, 
and that the admission to the actual presence of the 
Almighty is not to be expected before the day of Judg¬ 
ment and the Resurrection of the dead. 38 The signs 
of the last day, as given in the Korab, are borrowed 
equally from the Scriptures andthe Talmud. 40 

The lengthened descriptions in the Koran of the 
future^ Resurrection and Judgment are also decidedly 
tinged with a Talmudical colouring. That the several 
members of the human body shall bear witness against 
the damned, and that idols shall share in the punish¬ 
ment of the worshippers is stated both in the Talmud 

88 Midrash, to JEccle*. VII. 14. Sur. VII. 44. 46. 46. 47. 

” Mishn&h Aboth IV. 17. Sur. IX. 38. Xlff. 26. 

18 Compere the Talmudic: tqprf!J“J ^2^*1 *93 

with JeUdaJI pm tJ Ai». in Sur.* VII. 38. 

19 The pious “eiyoy the glory of the Shechinah:” ntj V55|} 

Sur. LXXV. 23 x Spibli H their Lord contempla¬ 

ting”. Also Siir. LXXXIX, 27. 

40 Sur. XXL 14)4. XXXIX. $7. XLIV. 9. XVII. 60. XXtL 2. 
XXVII. 89. Isa. XXXIV. 4. Exeh. XXXVI1L XXXIX. Sur. 
XXI. 96. 
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DOCTRINES BORROWED. 

aod Korea. 41 The time of the last Judgment Mo- 
hammed declined to fix, resting upon the Jewish or 
Scnptuiial sentence that 'tone, day with God is like 
a thousand.” 41 The Jews in speaking of the -Resur¬ 
rection of the dead allude to the sending down of 
rein; the Koran also affirms that this means of quick¬ 
ening the dead will be employed; 41 and. the Tal- 
mudical idea that the dead will rise in the garments 
in whjcb they were buried has likewise been adopted 
into Moslem tradition. 44 The Jewish opinion that 
“all the: Prophets saw in a dark, but Moses in a clear 
mirror" 4 * is modified in the Koran by the addition 
that-God sends -down his angelic messenger Gabriel, 
as “the Holy Ghost" .with revelations; .this extra¬ 
ordinary notion of Gabriel being considered the Spirit 
of Grtjdis also imported from the teaching of-the Jews. 44 

Again, the -Demonology of the Koran is chiefly- 
borrowed from -the Talmud. “Three of the properties 
of demons are in common with angels, and three 

. 41 ' CbagigaXVL ThaanithXl. an* Su T . XXIV. 24. XXXVL 08. 
XLI. 19. Sukkah XXIX. mad Sur. XXL 98. 

** P«a:-XClV. Sanhedr. 96, 2. and Snr. XXIT. 46. XXXH 4. 
Eaek. XXXVH. 13. and Snr. a 9. 

** D$ttj “who sends dawn the rain" ‘Is - introduced: 

Thaanith at the beginning. Sur. VI. 98; XXX. 49. XXXVI. 33. 
XLL 39. XLIU. 10. . 

* 4 Sanhed. XC. 2. Khetbubhotb CXL 2. See also VI. 95. and 
Pocook. not. mi«o. cap. VII. p. 271. V8*a*4 oulJI 

U** 

tf Jebamotb XIJX. with Sur. XLH. 50. • 

“• 1 King XXII. 21. rpnrj and rfJljt}® lfl*i “the dearly 
speaking spirit” is also taken as Gabriel: Sanhedrin XLIV. and 
Sur. LXXVIII. 38. XCVU. 4. XVU. 87. 
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with men; they have wings-like angels, can fly-from 
one end of the world to the other, and know things 
to come. But do they know future events? No, 
but they listen btehind the veiL The three properties 
in. common with men are: they eat and drink, indulge 
in physical Jove and die .”* 1 This.was adopted in-the 
Koran and spun out ad libitum; for instance, whilst 
listening -once to the angelic conversations they were 
hunted aVay with stones! Their-presence in places 
of worship, is admitted both in. the Talmud and the 
Koran: - “when the servant of God -stood up to in¬ 
voke him, the Djins all but pressed on him in the 
crowd.”* 8 • „ 

Amongst the moral precept* which are borrowed 
from the Talmud, ire may mention, that children are 
not to obey their parents,' when the’ latter demand 
that which is evil;** prayer is to beperformed-stand- 
ing, walking, or even riding; 10 devotions may be 
• * 

tT rafta}* rntta "SbV’W trwn rrato 

rfaB TWi D vft B^IJ ^ 

T?*fp srrjV TO I'TITI s »TO-*i^ BjfcSjn 

m? rntfi rfcr* tpj* “njqM r^to 

1^*31 Cbagign XVJ/1. and Sur v XV.. 17. 84. XXXVIII 
78. IXXXI. 24. LXVII 5. XXXVIL 7. LXXH. Hence the ap- 
pellatire the stoned one. 

" Compare the Talmud: KV. Wtaq ^ is and 

Sur. LXXIL 1». * 

** "Saith the fatHer ttf hi* ion being a Priest, defile thyself, or 
return not that which is found, should he in this obey him f" Jeb- 
hamoth'VI. cfr. Sur. XXIX. 7. * 

60 Sur. II. 230: m. 188. X. 18. The Jews, Jferachotii X. 
Tf^ P^tf standing; may he done tiding en an* ass. 

Mishnah Berachoth IV. 5, 
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shortened m urgent cases, without committing sin; 51 
drunken persons are Dot to engage , in acts of wor¬ 
ship; 51 ablutions before pr&yer are in special cases 
enforced, bnt ; generally required both in'the Talmud 
and the Koran; 5 3 each permit the nse of sand instead 
of water, -when the-latter is not to be procured. 55 -The 
Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, and Mo¬ 
hammed gives this short injunction“cry not in 
your- prayers;” 55 in addition to this secret prftyer, 
public worship is equally commended. 58 The Shemsu- 
prayer of the Jews is to be performed,- - u when ofle is 
able to distinguish a blue, from a white thread;" and 
fttov'is precisely the 'criterion of the commencement 
of the fast in the -Koran . 51 The following- social pre¬ 
cepts are likewise copied from Judaism,^ a divorced 
woman must wait ■ three months before marrying 
again; 58 mothers- arb to nurse their children two full 
years;-and. the degrees of affinity within which 
manages are lawful. 58 ^ * • 

kL finr. iy. 402. and Mishnah Berachoth IT. 4, 

*. 62 Snr. IV. 46. and Berfcchoth XXXI. 2. Brubin LXIV. 

„ is jSur. iy. 46. V. Mishnah* Berachoth III, 4.. . . 

, 14 .Sur. V. 8. and Berachoth X£YI. 1^*1 ntnsp n|]5^he puri¬ 
fies himself with sand and has done enough. 

** Sur. XVIL110. with Berachoth XXXI. 2. 

iVtp that h* do not lift up his roice. 

66 Sonna LXXXVI. LX XXVII. LXXXVffl. and the rfyprj 
^9^ of the Jews. 

* ' ” Mishnah Berach. 1. 2. Sur. IL 183. 

”» Sur. II..228. Mish. Jabhamotb IV. 1<* . 

*• Su t. Q. 233. XXXI. 13. The Talmud: Kethuboth LX. 1. 
where it is added, that beyond that period it was Kke suckling a 
worn; and Sur. XXIV. 31. 
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3. The hittorical incident*, which Mohammad 
borrowed from Judaism, are recorded with the raott 
grotesque and fabulous admixtures; jregardless of the 
sources from which he gleaned them he is indifferent 
to all order or system. Ignorant of the general fea¬ 
tures of Jewish history,.Mohammed appropriates none 
oflhe historical waymarks which determine the great 
epochs recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain occurrences in the lives of single 
individuals;'we shah review these in. chronological 
order, noticing -the flagrant anachronisms - as they 
arise in the Koran. 

. At the head of the line, of Patriarch* prior to the 
flood, stands the primogenitor, of the human race. 
Even before the formation of man, the jealousy, of the 
angels existed to such a degree, as to cause them to 
oppose his creation; but God revenged it by endowing 
Adam with superior knowledge: —r- “When thy Lord 
said to the angels, J am going to .{dace a. substitute 
on earth; they said: wilt thou place there one who 
will do evil therein and shed blood? but we celebrate 
thy praise and sanctify thee; God answered: Verily 
I know that which ye know .not; and he taught Adam 
the names of all things,.and then proposed them to 
the angels, and* said: Declare unto me the names of 
these things; if ye say truth; they answered: Praise 
be unto thee, we have no knowledge but what , thou , 
teachest us, for thou art knowing and wise.- God 
said: 0 Adam tell them thfir names. And when he 
had told them their names, God said:'Did I'not tell 
you that I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
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know that which ye discover, and that which ye 
conceal." 8 ® Let os examine whence the Koran ob¬ 
tained this occult information: “When God intended 
to create man. He advised with the angels -and said 
unto , them we .will make man in our own image, 
Gen, 1, 26 . then said they. What is man that Thou 
rememberest him, Psalm vjil 6. what sh|ill be his 
peculiarity? He answered his wisdom is- superior to 
yours.. Then brohghtHe before them, cattle, animals 
and birds,-and asked for their names but they knew 
it not. After man was created-He caused them to 
pass before him and asked for their names, and He 
answered: this is an ox, that ah ass, this a horse and 
that a camel.—What-is thy name? To me it becomes 
to be called • “earthy,” for from “earth” I am crea¬ 
ted.—-And I? “Lord,” for Thou rulest over all thy 
creatures.” 81 . , ] 

To this may be added the fable that God cqm- 
mcmdtd the angels to worship. Adam; 81 which is 
likewise appropriated with certain modifications- from 

. M Sur. H 28—33. 

« onejrj' ru$ trtr. 

xSisg; nu 17$ 3 -rt }9 U79 niprj ^ *159 

«r*3 -“ 1 «9 ^ “’J mJ * 7 ? *3 

5 VJ t*-) nj. 'Vs n<ji r$l ntfryn ni| drrspb 

r% mu 1 flwi hij nt '-6 'rsuj vwb TT^j 079 1 J 3 TTT 

rajj •VWJ rsjB^ ow n J 

^ 'jsn rflyjeej in 079 t«7ir$ 

s^pjjrna 5ab ynij' raj«W •7*15$ Midrash R&bb&h to 

Leri tics* Parashah yiX. gad* Genesis Panshah VIII. aiflJ Sanhednn 

xxxvm. 

» Sur. vn. 10—26. XV. 28—44. XVIL 63—68. XVHL 48. 
XX. 115. XXXVBL 71—86. 
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Talmudieal writings. Some Jewish fables record, that 
the angels contemplated worshipping man, but Were 
prevented by God/® others'precisely agree with the 
Koran/ 4 th^t God commanded the angels to worship 
man; and that they obeyed with the- exception of 
Satan. The Sonna informs us that Acfym was sixty 
yards-high, and-Rabbinical table's make<him extend 
from ope end of the -world to the - other, but upon the 
angels esteeming him a second Deity,- God put his 
hand upon him andreduced him to a thousand yards!** 
Jewish writings thus record the intention of the crea¬ 
tures to worship Adam: — “When the crdhtures saw 
Adam, they were -afraid thinking him to he the Crea¬ 
tor and came to worship him, but he said to them: 
Ye come to worship me,’but come with me, add we 

* 03 There* are sign a of great veneration for Adam,'but when 

about to worship him, God prevented it: 3§T1 D’JtJ 

i” prop *& rtf* ~:n TO 

Sanhedrin XXIX. ‘ Again: P{$ ItVl Tpn^ itfTTg^ 

wq eVrfc rj^ij -gib* w5?.^ gtfpia ia wj' 07*03 
:07«t tnrr*J Yjn rgT)p b'cn ^gp*"]- Midraeh Rab- 
bah ad Genesis. Paraah. VIII 

* 64 The Midrash of Rabbi Moses Haddarshan examined by Zuna 
“Die gottosdienstlichen Vortrage det Juden” pag. 296. “Looutus 
eat Deus kngelis ministerii, ut supplioarent Adae. Venerunt angeli 
mimsterii bd* beta eplaci turn Dei. ‘Satan vero'erat mqjor omnibus 
angelis in eoelo. Locutus eat igifur Deo sancto, el benedieto, at 
ait: Domino mitodi, nos creasti ex splendor Scheofcinae et ta diois 
nobis, ut rfuppijeeriros ei,. vel ut adoremus eum quem do Mu* terrae 
formasti. Dixit ei Denq sanetus et beqodiotus, m isto,. qui est do 
Jimo terrae, est plus sapieutiae ei intelligentiae, quam in te. factum 
est itaqpe,' cumnollet supplioare ei| qec obtdire Voci Dei sanoti et 
boqedicti, expellty ilium de coelis et feetm est Satan, eti de ee dicit 
Jasaj. XIV. 12. quomodo cecidisti de coelo, splendor, fill aurorae!** 
ofr. Raymond Martini Pugio fidei edit. CarpzoV. pag. 563.564. from 
Bereshit Rabba to Gen. V. 5. 

00 Fundgnxb. L p. 278. and £isenmenger*s Judenthum I. p. 365. 
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will take Him as our king who has created ua."*' 
The account given in the Koran of Cain's murder of 
his brother, is borrowed from the Bible; his conver¬ 
sation with Abel before he slew -him, 6 \ is* the "same 
as that in the TaFgum of Jerusalem. After-the mur¬ 
der, Cain sees a‘raven burying another, and from this 
sight gains the idea .of. interring Abel. Jewish fable 
differs-.only in -ascribing the-interment to the pa¬ 
rents:— Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament¬ 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the body, as 
they were unacquainted with burying. Then came, a 
raven-whose fellow was dead, he took and buried.it 
in. the earth hiding it before .their -eyes; .then Raid 
Adam; 1 shall do Hke this raven,- and taking Abel's 
corpse, he dug in- the earth and hid it:”* 8 The sen¬ 
tence following in the Koran:— “wherefore we com¬ 
manded the children of Israel that he who slayeth a 
soul'not-by way .of retaliation, or because he doeth 
corruptly in the earth, shall he a* if hi had slain all 
mankind; but he who taveth a soul alive, shall be as 

** Eisenmengef's Judenthura I. pag. $67. .quoted -from the Pirke 
Rabbi Elieser. To prove Adam’s extraordinary knowledge, the 
Talmud and Koran relate that the- Angels brought down from .the 
high.tr worlds - a book follof mighty .things beyond -their com¬ 
prehension, in order-to leant from‘Adam the mysteries it contained. 

* T SnraV. #0—S3. “I will certainly kill thee; Abel answered. 
Ood only aeoepteth.the offerings of the pious; if thou stsetohest 
forth thy hand against me to slay.me, 1 will no.t stretch forth my 
hand against thee to slay,- for I fear God, the Lord of ali creatures.'** 

M O^IT, T*>? pntfp ‘Wj B*j$ 

Hi nij^ “rir^j atjSj tq rvyoj^j p-wtj swj i»i^ rn«jj$ mj 
&75J *1S<5 Bcr-J-?!} -wi Hn* rjatyB'.-npi 

nw “>8TT Sr^3 .*r^ r.$b. -Hp 33**3 

Pirke Babbi Elieser cap. XXI, Compare*with this: Sur. V. 34. 35. 
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if he saved aU fouls alive ,"—would have no connection 
with .what .precedes or follows, were k not for the 
Targam of Onkelos in the paraphrase of Gen. iv. 10. 
where it is said that the “bloods" of Cain’s brother 
cried, to God from the earth, thus implying that Abel's 
posterity'Were also out off: and in the Mishn&h San¬ 
hedrin, we ibid the very words which the-Koran 
attaches to the narration of the murder without sense 
or connection. 9 '* 

4 . Noah stands forth as .the preacher of righte¬ 
ousness, builds the ark and is saved with bis family 
whilst the whole of mankind perish: T0 hi* character 
is however, drawn more from Rabbinioal than Biblical 
sources? The conversations of Noah with the people 
and the words with which they mocked -him whilst 
building the ark, 71 are the same in Talmudical wri¬ 
tings as in the Koran: the former declare that the 
waters of the flood were-heated, and the latter that 
the generation of the flood was punished with boiling 
water. T * 


•• 


h-wa .'TTftj tit kip ns rnt$ ntj TC23 ’TS* 

° 3 ! ‘'“I T*W 1*1 01 W* 

VM r$jpi nijtj ®83 TO£VT , r. W 

njp» cws prp-an oV* “i8« sktp, 

•pflnyi'l'Jsf MlsnAh Sanhedrin FT. 5. 

T » 6«r. VII. 57^63, X. 72—75. XL 27—50. XXti.43. XXIIL 
33—S3. • XXV.. 39. XXVI. 105—121. XXJX. 13. 14; XXXVII. 

73—BL.LIV. »■—18. LXXI,Jt-39. - 

* • * % . . « 

n St n^P TBP?> Old one, therefore thfs arkt 

Sanhedrin CVIIL cflr. Midrash Jlabbali ad Gen. Parash. XXX. and 
XXXLil. ad Eocles. IX. 14. MidrashTanchuma adds: TTJTj&JtJ 

3572 TJ they mocked and annoyed him with words. 

M ^' the oyen poured forth boiling water. Sur. XL 
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The next Patriarch after the flood ns Hud, who 
is aone'other than Eber; another sample of the ignor¬ 
ance of Mohammed. 7 * In the days of Hud 1 * the 
tower is constructed;* the “obstinate hera,” n —pro¬ 
bably Nimrod, takes the lead.; the sin of idolatry 
abounding, an idol is contemplated as the crowning of 
the tower; but .the building is overthrown, the tribes 
are dispersed and punished in this world and in the 
world to come: 78 these particulars are evidently bor¬ 
rowed from Scripture and Rabbinical Writings; m the 
Koran however the -dispersion is' caused by a poi¬ 
sonous wind and not by the confusion of tongues.. 
The significance which the Koran gives to Hud is 
again in perfect accordance with Rabbinical Judaism. 
“Eber was a great prophet,- for he prophetically cal¬ 
led his son Peleg (dispersion), by the- help .of the 
Holy Ghofct, because the earth was to be dispersed.” 77 

42. XXHL.27. -’oro.'yrnyn^ bwpi the race of the'flood 
was punished with hot water. Rosh Hashanah XVi. 2. Sanhedrin 
CYffl. 

Ti Hud. hence Hebrew*. Thi* original name 

was forgotten and Jew*' or sbmetimea became 

common among the Arabs. . . 

14 Bor. VII. 63—71. XI. 32—64. XXII. 43. XXIII. 33—44. 
XXV. 4. XXVI 123—141. XXIX. 37.. XXXVUt 11. XL. 32. 
XLI. 12—16. XLV1. 20—25. L. 13. LI. 41 42. LIU. 50. LIV. 
18—20. LX1X. 4—9. LXTTIX. 6-r-O. XVI 28i ** ♦ 


74 Julc !■«. tee Nimrod’s cognomen of Gen. X. 7. 8. 
•-/••• . . 

,e Sur. XI 63. and Mishnah Sanhedr. X. 3. where we read: 
“The generation of the dispersion ha* tab part in the world to come.” 

77 ti-JP" -g? Vn) tr^j 

-Seder 01am quoted Midrash Jalkut 
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6 : .Among all the Patriarchs, Abraham 78 was the 
most esteemed by Mohammed, as being neither Jew 
nor Christian but a Moslem! 78 That he wrote books 
according to the Koran, is also the belief of the Jewish 
doctors. 80 His attaining the knowledge of the true 
faith; his zeal to convert his generation, his destruc¬ 
tion of the idols; his placing .the staff in the hand of 
the largest .idol- and ascribing to it the deed; his 
effort to persuade the people of the impotence of 
their gods; the fury of the people; their insisting on 
his being- burned, and his marvellous deliverance; all 
these particulars in the life of Abraham, as given -by 
the Koran, 81 are minutely copied fromJSwish fictions. 
We confine nurSelves to one passage; “Tenth was 
ah idolater, 87 and idol-maker. — Once he went a 
journey and left Abraham to sell the idols;, who, when 
a purchaser came; asked his age: if the person replied 

T * jtAjotjjt. Ibrahim; paHed«£jf .friend of God. 

»»'Snr. XVI. 124. n. 1*28. IIL 60. VL 79. XVI. 121. 124. 
n. 134. IV. 124. 

*° -The Jews- escribe to him the cabbalistical Sep her Jerirah, 
which is-eertainly Tory old. 

Sur. VI. 74—82. XIX. 42-»-51. XXI. 52—69. XXII. 43. 
XXVI. 69—105. XXIX. 15—23. XXXVII. 81—95 XLIU. 25— 
28. LX. 4—6. IX! 115. XXVI. 86—104. Sonne 395. Sur. U. 260. 
XXI 69—74. XXIX..23-27. XXXVII. 95—99. 

87 nrin celled Aser by M. Sur. VL 74. Eusebius in his 

Church History cells him Vf&rp which may here arisen from Qafta 
end the Greek 'A&aq was turned into Asar.' The later Arabs 
hourever know the proper name £^13* Elpberar-to Sur. VII. 78. 

Acerfrding to Tarikh Montekhcb Asar was the Cither of Terah. 
The wordsIji? rnp according to the context must 
imply also a seller of images. 
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fifty or sixty yeqrs, AJbrabam said to him:- Woe to 
a man of sixty who will worship the work of one day; 
so. that-purchaser went away ashamed;' 83 Once aw<h 
map came with a.dish of flour and said: here, put 
this before them! but he* took, a stick, broke .all the 
idols , and placed the stick in the hand of the largest 
of them. When his lather returned, he. asked,.who 
has done, this? .whereupon Abraham said,'—".why 
shall j deny it? a woman c&me with a dish of flour, 
telling me to pjage it before them; scarcely had I 
done this when each was. determined to eat first, and 
the largest of them beat the others tq pieces’ with 
the stick he has in his hand..But Terah said,-why 
dost thou impose uppn me, have they.any knowledge? 
Abraham replied, do not thy ears hear what thy mouth, 
speaketh? Then Terah seised his son and handed him 
over to Nimrod, who said to Abraham: we will worship 
the fire! Abraham:—father the water, which ex¬ 
tinguishes the fire! Nimrod:-^-'then the water! Abra¬ 
ham:—Rather th.e cloud which carries the water. 
Nimrod:—'then the cloud! Abraham:—Rather the 
wind, which disperses the cloud.. Nimrod r—then the 
wind! Abraham:—rather nfenwho resists the wind. 
Nimrod:—Thou art talking vain things; I worship 
the fire, and cast thee into the midst of it, may the 
God whom thou worshippest come and save thee out 
of it.' Abraham was -then cast into a burning lime- 

*• r Lu>*l pAsMyjf 

o* 

■Ikiuj ^ iwidj Lo Abulfeda histor. ante Islam, pag. 20. 
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pk and was saved.”® 4 The Koran states that the 
angels' whom Abraham received, appeared as -ordi¬ 
nary Arabs, and he was astonished when they de¬ 
clined to eat.** According to the Talmud, they also 
“Appeared to him no more than .Arab;"** but another 
passage adds: “The angels descended and did Cat 
are they then said to have really eaten? No! but they 
appeared as if they did eat and drink.” ** As a proof 
of Mohammed’s uncertainty respecting die' history 
of Abraham ^e add, that the doubt regarding their 
having a son in their old age, is expressed in the 
Koran by Abraham instead of Sartdi, and- she is 
made to laugh at the promise of a sod, before it was 
given;** again, the command to offer his son, is pven 
to Abraham before Isaac is born or promised, so that 
the son who was to be offered up could be none other 
than Ishmael ,* 9 who was spoken of immediately be¬ 
fore as the “meek youths Mohammedan divines are 
however not agreed whether Ishmad was to be offered 
up although it is reported by some, that the horns 

**■ Midnash R&bb&h ad Oenesit Paraih.^XVD. - 

" Sur. XI. .72—79. XV. 61—61. XXIX. 80—r32. .LL 24—38. 

M t*V(J hh Wp.ciV Kiddushin LII. . . 

* T *$9 arj^ nspiji, *p; n^q. 

^ Klj'is Baba Mezia LXXXVL 2s # 

** Sut. XV. 54. XI. 74. This caused the most absurd ex¬ 
planations. 

Sur. XXXVII. 99—114. explains what II. 116. is onljr 
hinted at, rir. the son khmael was to be sacrificed but wa4 "ran¬ 
somed with a noble victim”; and after that 112. L* 

and we rcyoiced him with the promise of 

Isaac. 
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of the rftm which was sacrificed in his stead, were 
preserved at Mecca, his dwelling-place!* 0 We may 
perhaps account for Mohammed's speaking of Ishmael 
as apioas man and*reckonlnghim among the prophets 
and patriarchs,*^ from the fact, that he was consi¬ 
dered-the patriarch of the Arabs and the-founder of 
the .Kaaba, * * yet nothing but ignorance could betray 
him into' the mistake of counting Ishmael among the 
forefathers of Jacob; 91 not less surprising is the*as? 
sertion that the latter was the son of Abraham!* 1 
The dying charge of Jacob, as related fn the Koran, 
is in perfect accordance with what is found in Jewish 
writings; -When Jacob was dying he called his sons 
together and said unto them: hear'ye sons of Isroek 
is there perhaps a doubt in your, hearts concerning 
God? they replied: hear Israel bur father, as-there 
is no doubt in thy- heart concerning God, so is there 
none in ours; but the Lord is our God, the one Lord 
only.”**- .* 

Among the .sons -of Jacob.,. Jof*ph occupies the 
pre-eminence*. His history is mainly the.same as in 

99 Geiger pag. 133. 134. 135. 

Sur. XIX. 55—56. XXL 85 86. II. J30. 134. VI. 86. 
XXXVIll. 46. XIV. 41. 'The Talmud' recerdii that Ishmael re¬ 
pented.: vgtj '33GJ Ishmael repented during 

the life-time hr* father, fiaha Bat bra XVI. 

.** Sur. U. 119. 91 Sur. 1L 127. 

. " Sur. XI 74. VI. 84. XIX. 50. XXI 72. XXIX-26. Sobim 
398 and 400, Joseph is called the grandson of Abraham, and Jacob 
his son. 

H Sur. II. 126. 127. and Midrash Rahhah to Gen. Farash. 98. 
and to Deut. Piarash. II. Also Targum Hierosolym. to Deut. VI. 4. 
Tractat. Pesachim pag. 56. 

h 
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the Bible, embellished with fabulous traditions of the 
Jews. Among these is the assumption that Joseph 
“would have resolved to sin, had he net seen the 
evident demonstration of his Lord;” 98 that this is 
borrowed-'from the following fable none-car fail-to 
admit. “Rabbi Jochanan saith: • both-' intended to 
commit sin; seizing him by the garment she said: 
lie with me . .. Then appeared to him the form of 
bis father at the- window, who called to him:-Joseph! 
Joseph - ! the names of thy brothers shall he engraven 
upon the.atones of the pphod, also thine own, wilt 
thou that. it shall -be -erased ?"•' This is almost literally 
repeated by a Moslem commentary to the Koran. *® 
The fable of Potiphar's safe -inviting the Egyptian 
ladies to a Feast, to see Joseph, because they laughed 
at her being so charmed-with him and of their being 
so oyercome with admiration of Joseph** -that they 
accidentally, cut their hands in eating fruit, is ex¬ 
actly so related in a very ancient Hebrew book from 
which Mohammed doubtless derived it. The story 
about the garment, being rent, and the* setting-up of 
an evidence of guilt or innocence respecting it, is also 

•• Sv.SlI.24. ^ 0 \ l 

nrl ’-r? ■'TQ'i "nt «?:$ Srni 

t®i- CIS 1 -- T*> -T5S5 v»h 4' ib r?t} i® 

Wj-ps rajsn -V3!J ajijtj b* aan?:^ TC? 

iwk -Sotah XXXVI. 2. 

• w Elpberar to Sur. XII. 24. Geiger peg. 142. 

9 * Sur. XII. 26. 31. 50. and the commentary of Elpherar to 
the passage. 
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borrowed (o the very letter from the saine source. 1 
,I&-this Siy& .it is also stated that .“the devil made 
him.( Joseph) forget).the remembrance of his Lord,” * 
ii\ perfect harmony with the Jewish traditionVain 
speech tendeth to destruction; though Joseph twice 
urged the* chief butler to .remember him yet he had 
to remain two .years longer in prison.”' 1 The seeking 
protection from man is here 'represented as the in¬ 
stigation of Satan.. The Koran’causes Jacob to tell 
his sons to enter at different gates; and' the same 
ipjuhction is given by the Patriarch in the- Jewish 
writings: “Jacob said to them enter not through one 
and the same gate.” 1 The exclamation'of the eons 
of Israel, when they found the cup in Benj&ibins saek: 
“hat.he stolen, *® has his brother ;also;’’ are clearly 
a perversion of the .words which .the Jewish traditions 
put.into their, mouths: “Behojd a thief,- 4011 of a fe- 
.malp thief,’’ referring- to the stealing of.the Teraphim 
by Rachel. 1 Mohammed again acquaints . ui .that 
jacob knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 

*■ The *»0 Sephe* Hajja^har, quoted in the Midrash .Jal- 

kn* bjr the name ‘non and existing in a Jewish— 

German version with the title itn En. cfr. also the' intimation.in 
the Midrash Abhkir quoted in Mid. Jalhut oap. CXLVI. 

* **) This is falsely applied to 

the chief butler; the translators were, betrayed by the previous 
verse. SurXIf.42* 

1 Midrash'Kabbah to Gen. XL. 14. Geiger pag. 146. Sur. XIX. 
42. "wherefore he remained to the prison some years.” 

. 4 Snr.XU.67. and nrjtt nc$q-C^ CyV “’5*5 

Mid. Rabbah to Genesis Parash XCI. 

4 Sur. XII. 77. and *1R ttpjh Midrash Kabbah Parath. 

XC1L Gen. XXXI 19. 

L* 
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was still alive,* and Jewish tradition enables us to 
point out whence he obtained the information. “An 
unbeliever' asked our inaster: do the dead continue 
to live? your parents did not believe it, and will ye 
receive it? Of Jacob'it is said, he refused to-be com¬ 
forted; had he believed that the dead still lived, "would 
be~ not*have bfen comforted? But he answered, 
fool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that he still really 
lived, and about a living person,' people need no 
cpmfort .” 1 : ' 

6 . ‘ Mohammed made but scanty allusions to the 
early patriarchs, Joseph'only excepted;'but Concer¬ 
ning Mom it was his interest to be more liberal and 
definite in his communications,—possibly from the de¬ 
sire to be. considered like him, as he is generally 
thought to have taken that prophet as his model— 
whose character as lawgiver and whose personally 
eventful life, furnished him with abundant-materials 
which he wove together as follows. Among the 
oppressions which Pharaoh exercised towards the 
Jews ar.e named, his ordering their children to be cast 
into the water.- Moses.the son of 'Amran* waa put 
into an ark by his mother; Pharaoh’s wife observing 
the child, rescues him from death, and gives him 


6 Sur. XII. 86. 97., and Midrash Tanchuma quoted in Midrash 
Talkut cap. CXLIK. 'The Koran also makes Joseph tell Benjamin 
first, that he was his brother Xli. 69. in harmonj with the Sepher 
Hajjashar. 

‘ Of the contradictions and inconsistencies with which the “Sura 
Joseph"-abounds, we only mention 'that Joseph interprets the 
dream in Sur. XII. 47. and in 50. be is fetched from prison. 

* Moses is introduced as: or 

Gen. VI. 20. 
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back to his mother to nurse. When Moses was. grown 
up he sought to assist his oppressed brethren, and 
kills an Egyptian; being the next day reminded of 
this deed by, an Hebrew, he flees to Midian, and mar¬ 
ries the daughter of an inhabitant of that country. 9 
When about to leave Midian he sees a hurnirig bush, 
and approaching it, receives a call to go to Egypt, to 
exhort Pharaoh 10 and. perform miracles; he accepts 
the mission but requests the aid of his brother Aaron. 11 
Pharaoh however remains an infidel and gathers his 
sorcerers together, who perform only inferior miracles, 
and in spite .of .Pharaoh's threats they become be¬ 
lievers. 11 Judgment falls upon the Egyptians, they are 
drbwned whilst the Israelites are saved. 1 * A rock yields 
water; Moses receives the law 14 and desires to see the 
glory of God, 14 During Moses’ absence, the. Israelites 
make a golden calf, which, he destroys, and reduoingit 


• Sur. X%. 37-44. XXVIIL 2—29. 

,# Pharaoh, title of Egyptian king*. 


• v cfly®* Aaron. Snr. XX. 8—37. 44-12.- XXVJL9—17. 
XXXVflI. 29-r3«. LXXIX. 15—20,. . . 


**■ Sur. VH. 101—125. X.76—90. Xr.99—102.-Xi.50—79. 
XXIII. 47—51 XXVI. 15—52. XXVII. 13—15. XXXVUI.36— 
40. XL..24—49. XLIII. 45—54. LXXIX. 20—27. 

** Sur: II. 46. 47. VII. 127—136. X. 90—93. XX. 79—82. 
X±VI. 62-*-<J9.' XXVIlf. 40—43. XLIU. 85. ' ’ '• 


Sur. vn. J43. 150. Elpherar says to 

the first passage: “Ben Abbas says, he means the Torah by Al- 
wacb;” and more correctly to the last: StymJcif LftjJ ^fJt where¬ 
in the Torah is. - ' . 

15 Sur. VO, 135—1^7. 170. It 62—55. 60! 87. IY. 1«2. 
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to powder, makes them, drink it; 4 * after'this,'Moses 
chooses seventy men as assistants. 17 The spies' sent 
to Canaan are all wicked with the exception of two; 
the people being deceived by them must wander forty 
years in the desert. 1 * 'Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by-the earth. 19 The marvellous 
journey of Moses with his servant is an addition which 
should not be omitted in this summary of events. 19 

. Among the' details, deservb to be mentioned that 
Hainan and Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh. ** 
It is not surprising that Mohammed should associate 
Haman with Pharaoh, as an enemy of the . Jews; 
since Ke cared little, when individuals lived provided 
they could be introduced with advantage. Korah, 
according to .Jewish tradition,'was'chief agent-or 
treasurer -to ‘ Pharpoh. M ' - The- Ante-Exo Jus-perse- 
cution of the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Pha¬ 
raoh; 2 * this is in exact accordance with Jewish fable: 
“The sorcerers said to PhdraoK, a boy shall be bom 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt; then thought 
he; — cast all msile children into the river and he will 
he cast in among them*.”' 14 The words,' Exod. 11. 7 . 

*• $ur. p.,48—52. 87. VIL 147—155'. XX 82—82. 

1T Sur. VII. 155.. , . ’*• Sur. V. 23-^30. 

*• Sur. XXVIII. 76—83' Sur. JVHI.69—82. 

and Sur.XXVnL57.9ft XXIX 38, XL. 25. 

” nb"35 bp Vi-ab njfj rnp -Midra»li to Number* 

Para*h. XIV; 

*• Sur. XXVIli. 5. ' 

** n^tr 5 T' tarn -vv:? nkTfb soijijr 

h«s tnqwj b^ er^iw b^sf? 

br,-p' ^btj^i «?rr| *nt^H Piike Rab. Elieser cap. XLVUL 
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“I wiH call one* of the Hebrew Women” produced .the 
Rabbinical diction: “why just a Hebrew-woman ? 
This shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women, but'he would not drink, for’God said: die 
month which shall once speak with Me, should it 
drink what is«uncleair?” 2> This was too valuable for 
Mohammed to omit in his-Koran. 28 Although it is 
nowhere said in the Bible, that the sign, of the leprous 
hand was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, 22 yet 
the Kpran relates it as having- there- taken place, 28 
and in this also jt was preceded by Jewish tradition: 
“He put-his hand into his bosom and withdrew it 
leprous white as snow; they also put their hands into 
their bpsom and withdrew them leprous white, as 
snow.” 20 Again among- Mese*’ own people none but 
bis own tribe .believed-him;- 10 this-Mohammed doubt¬ 
less inferred from the statement of the Rabbis f “the 
tribe of Levi was exempted from hard .labour.” 11 
Among- the* sorcerers of Egypt' who first asked for 
their wages and then became believers .when their 

18 «Vj 1^3 ,1 2 

rnq •qn P2” -to «?n tfnsn-»>w$ pa; 

So tab XU. 2. 

*• Sur.XXVIEL II. 

27 It wa» wTotfgbt in ihfe wilderness on* the occasion of Moses 
being called; btit as to its being repeated before PhafaohT, Scripture 
is silent. 

28 Sur! va/105/.XXVI. 32. 

28 or, bvj njtfwj rqpprrj SptA, vt; B^n 

3^3 rry^Xiq ■jiji**’ Stnpfrj BUT?? 07 ; Pirite Babbi Elieser 
«ap. XLVIIL 

,# Sur.X. 83. 

M nn'iarTJ n;r5 ■*)*} feig Midrash Bab. to Exod. 

Parash. vT 
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serpents were swallowed by that of Moses,** Pharaoh 
himself was chief;*■* here again Mohammed is indebt¬ 
ed to Judaism. “ Pharaoh who lived iit the days-of 
Moses .was-a great sorcerer,” ** In other places of 
the Koran he ascribes divinity to Pharaoh;** and 
Jewish tradition makes him declare: “Already from 
the beginning ye speak falsehood, for I am the Lord 
of the world,'I have made myself as well as the 
Nile;-as it is said of him Ezek. xxix. 3. “mine is 
the river and I have made it.”** -The prophet seems 
tohave been much confused with regard to the plagues; 
in soiqe places he enumerates nine,-* 7 in others only 
five, the first of which, js said to be the Flood!* 8 As 
the drowning in the Red Sea, happened after the 
plagues, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following somewhat dark and uncertain pas¬ 
sage M concerning Pharaoh,.has caused commentators 
great perplexity; it is stated that Pharaoh pursued 
the Israelites until actually drowning, when confessing 
himself a Moslem he was saved alive, from the bottom 
of the sea, to be a “witness for ages to come," 40 but 

' »*- Sv. vn. 1.10. XXVL 140.- »* Snr. XX. 74. XXVt 48. 

** rrn bi-ij Midr*«h Talkat 

cap. CLXXXII. 

** Sur, XX VI. 128. XXVIII. 88. XLIU. 50. 

“ 0I s —m RWi -7H H-Tf* Oij» *n$ 

■75*3 1U{*;^ nil's nfl ngjpp 'rung *j*3 Midraah 

R&b. to Exod. Par. V. 

w Sur. XVU. 103. XXVII. J12. *• Sur. m 130. 

* Sur. X. 90V . 

40 Bedawi, see Henzii frag. Ajrab pag. 201. alone keeps to the 
literal sense of the te*t: &aJ UjT iil j U m pjjJU 

talk ^acull J»S \jjt v*L )yS 
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we find that it is merely a Mohammedan version of 
a Jewish fable;—“Perceive the greatpower of repen¬ 
tance! Pharaoh'king of Egypt uttered very wicked 
words: who- is the God whose voice I shall obey? 
Exod. v. 2. yet as he repented saying, who is like 
unto thee among the gods, XV. it. God saved him 
iron} death;'for it saith,—almost had I stretched out 
my hands and-destroyed,*-^ but God let him live that 
he might declare his power add strength.’' 41 . As 
Jewish -commentators ^add to Exod. XV. 27. — where 
we read of .twelve fountains being found nearElim.rr- 
that each of the.tribes had a well; 41 so Mohammed 
transposes the statement and declares, that twelve 
fountains sprang from the rock which had been smitten 
by Moses at Bephidim. The Rabbinical table that 
God -covered the Israelites with mount Sinai oh the 
occasion of the lawgiving 4 *- is .thus amplified in- the 
Koran: “We shook the^nottntain over the.rn.as though 
it had been a covering, and they imagined that it was 
falling upon them; and we said: receive the law which 
we have-brought unto you, with reverence/’. 44 The 
Koran adds, that the Israelites, now* demanding 
to see God, $e,.and are raised again. 45 It wiH not 
be difficult to -trace the origin of -this figment: r— 

41 ra* 'JVS T± ri'SSivl -r nt$ nr? 

rarisaja c^-tr ^ inv * ns treren 

Pirke lfttbbi Elieser Cap. XLIU. cfir.jiid. to Psalm CVL 
Mid. Jalkut cap. CCXXXVIIL 

M Dt}^ D’Stf. Hashi to JSxod. XV. 2-7. 

efr. also Targwn Hierol/m. . 

44 rvi^ “irjq Aboda TarabIL 2. 

44 Snr. VH. 170. 171. 41 Sur. H. 52. 53. IV. 152. 
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“Two things demanded the Israelites .from God; that 
they might see his glory, and hear his voice, and both 
were granted to them,-as it is said: Behold the Lord 
oar God has shown to us His glory and greatness and 
His voice we heard out of the midst-of the fire. Deut. 
v. 21. • These things however: they had no power to 
resist; as they came to mount Sinai and Hd appeared 
unto them their souls escaped by His speaking, as it 
.is said: - *my soul escaped as He spake'.- The- Torah 
however interceded for them, spying:-‘does a king give 
his daughter to.marriage and kill- his household? 
The whole world rejoices (at my appearance)-and thy 
children (the Israelites) shall they die?* —At once 
their soul-returned^ therefore it it said: ‘the doctrine 
of God is perfect and brings back the soul.”*® . 

: The history of the goHen co/f afforded a favourable 
subject 'for the Koran- which follows -as usual', . the 
fabulous account of the Rabhinieal traditions relating 
to it.. Both-represent Aaron as having been nearly 
* killed when at first resisting the entreaty of the people 
to make- it. The Sanhedrin relates: M Aaron saw €hur 
slaughtered before his eyes, (who opposed them) and 
he thought, if I do not yield to them they will -deal 
with me as they dealt with Chur.'* 4 7 According- to 
another passage m the Koran, an Israelite, by the 

•« Gift *$*71 ‘'TS? #= 0-5 rjr tfrt 

rajsfc» r,ft»n rujnsj R*$ ^ Brrfc ‘l’nrib* opljri; 

'$&■'&?. o'T^n 

'R riy» »*^ vj^fr-R^pj %'’? OTfl T3?* O'rpa^ ^ h b^ 
«}$> n3‘c3*) RJ'TJPj Abodah Sarah II, 2. 

* l Sur. VII150. and 'B “iljaj vypbntajuJ R?rr R$*a 
“nrq 5nb Sanhedrin V. 
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same of Samari enticed <thein ‘and made tie calf 4 " 
Like the ■wandering'Jew m the Christian fable \ Sa¬ 
mari i* punished by Moses with endless wandering, 
and he is compelled- repeat the words “toueh me 
not." 40 Jewish traditions makeMicah assist in-manu- 
fitctoring- the idol calf; 40 but Mohammed either 
derived Samari from Samael; or .as- the Samaritans 
are stated by the Arab writers to have said:- “touch 
me not,” he may have considered - Samari as the 
author of the-sect of the Samaritans. 41 ' 

That the calf thus produced by Samari from the 
ornaments of the people, lowed-on being finished,. 5 * 
is evidently a Koran repetition of the following Jewish 
traditioii: “The calf came forth- Bxod. xxu.- 24. 
roaring, and the Israelites saw it. Rabbi Jehuda 
says: Samael entered the calf and roared to deceive 
the Israelites.” The addition that the- tribe of Levi 

remained faithful to God, is both Scriptural and Rab- 

• ' ‘ 

u Sar. XX. 87. WK 98. The name , 'Samari, .may 

hare a^sen from. b$Q£. Who is said to bare assisted hi making 
the calf. 

19 Sur. XX. 97. the words he has to ^repeat, "are’: ^ 

no touch! % - 

59 Hashi to Sanhedrin Cl. 2. The Micah the same as J?dg. 
XVII. hence Arab writers consider Micah and Samari identical 
Achmed t£n Idris in Hotting, hist, orient pag. 84. . 

91 It may also hare arisen frojn a Pharisaical sect called hy the 
Talmud: b« “the separated one; toifch me not!** 

The fable is dearly a. composition from fariods elements. 

99 Shr. rn 147; XX. 90. and nyh njrj b&n #fr) 

ws riwrr$ Rjs wi s opj ^3 Ttfi rrjarrs ^ iS’Ffr 

Pirke Rabbi Elie*er cap. CUX. 
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binicaL 4 * In tbe following events we have abbreviate 
tions, but no alterations or additions, Except.in tbe 
“matter of Korah” which is honoured with singular 
embellishments; for instance! Korah had such riches, 
that from* ten to forty strong men .were required to 
cany the keys, of his treasure^.* 4 Moslem traditions 
go‘much further; Abulfeda. says forty mules were 
required to convey the keys. Nevertheless Jewish 
tradition, whence it is taken, is still more extravagant.— 
“Joseph buried three treasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah. Riches, are turned to- de¬ 
struction to him that possesses them, Eccles. V. 12. 
and this 'may well he applied to Korah. The keys 
to the treasures of Korah made a burden, for 300 
white- mules/'*® The accusation from .which God 
cleared his servant Moses, of which the Koran makes 
mention, was according to the best commentators, 
occasioned by Korah. “Abu Aliah says: it refers to 
Korah hiring a harlot to reproach Moses before all the 
people, up6n which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the charge.'’ 44 This 
is unquestionably an amplification of the following 

** Sur. VII. 159. Exod. XXXII. 26. Pirke Rabbi Rimer 
cup. XLV. . 

14 Sur. XXYIIL 76. .The words by -Sale: “matiy strong men** 
signify a general number firom 10—40. 

•* ti'rj rne«a rnp tnvfcj nj 

rrab ”l'U* n'5 nHnqqiq Pirke Rabbi Elieser cap. XLV. 

'* Sur. XXXIII. 69. LXI. 5. yy/S^jl ys &JUJLJ yj 
l giiKinl » » » * } U i Xi? &a A j 

' fzf^y aJLIf ElphaTer to Sur. 

XXXUI. 69. 
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passage. “Moses-beard and fell on his face. What 
was it he'heard? That they accused him of hating 
to do with-another man’s wife.* 7 Other commen¬ 
tators of the Koran conceive the -unjust charge from 
which Moses was cleared, to'have been that of mur¬ 
dering Aaron on inount Hor, because he and Eleatar 
only'were present when Aaron, died!** That- they 
have again had recourse to Jewish tradition wUl appear 
from the subjoined extract:—^ The whole congre¬ 
gation saw that Aaron was-dead; and when Moses 
and Eleazer came down from the mountain, the whole 
congregation gathered together-asking : whereis Aaron ? 
Biit they said, he is dead. ■*— How can -the Angel of 
death touch a man, by whom he was resisted and 
restrained, ad it is'said': he stood* between the dead 
and the living and the plague was stayed; if ye bring 
him, it is well, if not we will stone you. Moses prayed: 
Lord of the world, remove from me this suspicion! 
Then God- opened and showed them Aaron’s body, 
and to this the passage applies."'the whole congre¬ 
gation saw etc. etc. Numb. XX. 29.”*® , . 

7. The time of the Judges is passed oyer, un¬ 
noticed, and from the manner in which 'the election 

* T wv$rp$ mj rj$ ngrJri 

tl'» rv$M3 Pi*k. R. Elteser cap. XLV. M. speak* of the unjilrt 
charge against Moses* in the very Sara in which be strives to clear 
Jkimself from just imputations! 

68 According to Elpharer and Abulfrda, the angels showed the 
dead body of Aaron. * 

88 Midrash Tanchoma to Numb. XX. 29. The fabulous ex- 
pedition of Moses, Sur. XVIII. 59^-82. is likewise of Jewish origin. 
2unx: 2)ie gotte$bienfUt($<n ber 3uben, biftorfa uttottfclt 

The hero of the tale is however a oertain Rabbi Juslrua, 
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of* a king is introduced Sur. H. 247. 232. it would 
appear that Mohammed was ignorant of the long in¬ 
terval .between Moses and Saul.' 0 Of David’s history 
only his- yictory -over Goliath, and his foil through 
B&thsheba. are recorded. Tire Sonna makes men¬ 
tion of the-brevity of his slumbers, and commentators 
of the Koran affirm the same: "The apostle of God 
aaidt David slept half the.night, -he then rose for a 
third part and slept again a sixth part.”*. 1 -This the 
Koi>n derived from the Rabbis, who assert that the 
king slept only for the term of “sixty breathings.'- 9 * 
Of-the wisdom of Solomon the Koran makes parti¬ 
cular mention,' and-to support the statement, adds, 
that he understood the language of birds; this was 
also the opinion of the Jewish doctors. The winds, 
or more probable spirits obeyed biita; 9 .* and demons 
birds and beasts formed part of his -standing army.' 94 
Jewish commentators record that “demons of various 
kinds and evil spirits -were, subject to him." 9 * The 
story of the queen of Sheba and the adventures of 

** H ascribes to Saul wKat Scripture relates of Gideon. Judg. 

m 5~e. 4 

. . •*. SonnaCXLVIII. Eipksurer to Sur. XXXVHI. 1ft: J y*y Jut 

v 4 *0 * o *JJf 

JUkX>m 

•* Berachfth. In his days the Sabbath-breaking 

Jews are metamorphised into apes. Sur. II. 61. IV/ 60. V. 69. 
VII. 166.^ ‘ , 

61 like TiWH the Spirits. Sur. XXVII. 15. 16. * 

64 Sur. XXL 81. 82. XXXIV; 11. 12. JXXV1IL 35—40. 

. •*. nrs vtctj 

The second Targum to Esther L 2. 
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the lapwing, 88 are only abridgements -from: Jewish 
traditions. As the original is Jess accessible and more 
important to the student of the Koran-we shall in- 
sert aversion of this ridiculous fable.—“The wild 

v * 

cock was once sought, for amotag the birds, apd not 
being found the king angrily commanded* that he 
should bp* brought in, intending to kill him. Then 
said the wild cock to the king: My Lord king, give 
heed and hear my words! Already for three months 
I weighed in my mindl and dew qhout in the whole 
world in search for a town, which does not-obey thee. 
I-saw then a.-rity in the East,- of the name of Kxtor, 
in which are many people, .and a wpman governs them 
all,, she is'called queen-of-Sheba. If it please thee, 
my Lord king, I shall go to that city; btndtheif kings 
in chains and their rulers with iron fetters, and bring 
them hither.' As it pleased the king, writers were 
called, who wrote letters and bound them to the 
wings of the wild-cock: IJe came- to-the-queen who 
observing the letter tied to the wing, loosened it and 
read the following contents:—From me king Solo¬ 
mon, greeting to thee and to thy princes! Thou knowest 
well that God has made me king over the beasts of 
the field, over the birds .of heaven, over demons, spi¬ 
rits and goblins,'the kings from all regions of the earth 
approach me .with homage; wilt thou do this? thon 
shall have great honour, if not, I will send upon thee 
kings, legions -and horsemen. The kings are the 
beasts of the field, the horsemen the birds of heaven 

~ 96 The sagacious bird JflP j JP forms a conspicuous part in the 
feble of the queen of Shebai Sur. XXVII. ’20—46. 
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the hosts, demons and spirits; the goblins are the 
legions who shall strangle you-in your beds.” When 
the queen had read this, she rent her garments and 
called, fbr the elders -and,lords, saying: knpw ye' what 
king Solomon has sent to me? They answered, we 
neither know nor esteem him. :The queen however 
trusting , them not; called for sailors and sent presents 
to the king, and after three years she came herseHj The 
king on hearing of her arrival sat in a crystal hall 
to receive her, which made her fancy that he was 
sitting-in water,-she therefore uncovered her feet to 
pass through. On seeing his glory she said: may 
the Lord thy God be praised who has found pleasure 
in thee, and made thee sit on the throne to exercise 
piercy and justice.* 7 

With regard .to the,fable before alluded to,.-that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of the temple, 
and being deceived, continued it after his-death, we 
may here add that Mohammed borrowed it directly 
from- the Jewsl 88 When Solomon became haughty, 
one of bis many demons ruled in bis 'stead till he 
repented.®* The Sanhedrin also refers to this-de¬ 
gradation: “In the beginning. Solomon reigned also 
over the upper worlds;” as it is said: “Solomon sat 
on the throne of God,” after that only ov6r his staff, 
as it is said: “what profit hath a man of all his 

*’ Tafgum It. to tho book of father. 

•* Sur. XXXIV. 13. and Gittin LXVI1L 

•• Compare Talmud ap?' 1*5 P»a. IL Tract. T*tS> et Dipi- in 
lib. Reg. png. 182 with Sur. XXXVIII 33—85. Sale, 374. Wahl 
pag. 451 not. b. 
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labour,” and still later: this- is my portion of all my 
labour.'*’ 7 ® On repenting he maimed bis horses con¬ 
sidering them.a useless luxury., In.the Tahnud and 
the Scriptures we find allusion to bis obtaining them 
as well‘as to their being prohibited. 71 

Among the few characters which Mohammed* no¬ 
tices after Solomon, Elijah the prophet-takes the 
precedence; nothing is mentioned of his' rapture to 
heaven, yet he is- considered, a most remarkable pro¬ 
phet. 71 Among the Jews, Elijah is deemed an inter¬ 
mediate person between heaven and- earth; he-appears 
in human form to the juous on Carth, visits'them in 
their places of worship and communicates revelations 
from God to eminent Rabbis. >111 this character Elijah 
also appears in Moslem-‘divinity.* Jonah u the man of 
the fish” 7s is not forgotten; Mohammed relates his 
story in his usual style, not omitting his journey-to 
Nineveh or the gourd which afforded, him shade,' 74 
Job too, with-his suffering and lure is noticed; 74 also 

*• Ti b? rriabti 3$o ';q$ D'jHyn b? rmbtj ^bn r$»Tt?a 
bb)f 5 b?* P'trj: nn 'W ’bM =? ^ -Jib rpo?V| 

T?blJ fir STiSj-l Sanhedrin XX. also Mid. Rabt. to- * 
Nnmb. Piml XI. 

n Sur. XXXVIII. 29—33. Sanhedrin XXI. and Dent. XVI. 10. 

1 King; X. 29. Wahl pag. 461. The fable of the ants Suf. XXVH. 

18—20. arose probably from Pror. VI. 6. Compare Talmud,- Chul- 
lin LVII. 7. • 

" Sur.VL 86. XXXVH. 123.130. ^LJt; among the Jews; 
l*■*3}“ Vrbij, Elijah the prophet. 

11 {jf 'y') Jonah, also yaU, the man of the flsh, 

Sur. VL 86. X. 98. XXXVDL 139. XXL 87. LXVIIL 48. 

T » The Whole very briefly Sur. X. 72. XXI. 87. 88. XXXVH. 
139—149. LXVHL 48—61. 

" Sur. XXI. 83. XXXVIU. 40—46. 

M 
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the three men who were cast into a burning fiery 
furnace, 74 .the turning hack of the shadow of degrees 
on -the occasion of Hezekiah’s recofery, 77 -and the 
excessive veneration of- the Jews fqr* the memory of 
Ezra; 78 may be added as instances of the most fla¬ 
grant plagiarism. * ^ 

On reviewing the 'contents of this cbapteh; we 
find the assertion, that Mohammed harrowed largely 
from the Judaism of his age—'encumbered as it was 
by fabulous traditions—has been fully established. It 
would seem that Mohammed drew his knowledge, of 
Jewish history and religion.only from these impure 
fountains which* long before his day had been'placed* 
on a par with the Word of God... Many more fables 
and teachings of the Koran anight doubtless be traced 
back to same source, but let those already adduced, 
suffice to prove to Moslemin, whence the alleged re¬ 
velations of their-prophet date their real origin- We 
shall now see what the false prophet adopted from 
Christianity and examine the relation of the Koran 
to the New Testament. • . . 

7 * Sur. LXXXV. 4. etc. Dan. HI. 8. 

71 Sur. XXV. 47. 47. 2 King XX. 9—12.' 

7 * npn eft ee^yVee Tij.'b? rnin H 73 'Wj 

Ezra would hare been worthy to bare given the law, if It h^d not 
already come by Moses. Sanhedrin XXI. 2. and Sur. 1X 30. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' • v 

WHAT MOHAMMED BORROWED FROM CHRISTIANITY 

“It wm needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you that ye 
should earnestly contend for the /aift*which was once delivered unto 
the saints. For there are certain men crept in unawares, who 
were before of old ordained to this condemnation; ungodly men, .tam¬ 
ing the grace of our God into lasciyiopSness, and denying the only 
Laid God and our Lord Jeeue Cjeriet" Jude^. 4- 79 * 

It will,appear in the course of this chapter that 
Mohammed was better acquainted with, the tradition*, 
than-with the canonical Scriptures of the Christians, 
just as he was more versed in the Rabbinical writings 
than in the Old Testament; hence we may expect to 
find most of those parts of our Lord’s life. ; 6n which 
the apocryphal. writings chiefly treat. The Koran 
however going beyond the favourite 'subject of the 
Childhood of Jesus, begins,with the fore^runn&r of 
Christ; Zacharias his father dwells in the temple, and 
asking for a son and heir, is promised one by the 
angels, or according to another account, by God Himself. 
Although the New Testament relates nothing .-of the 
parents of the Virgin Mary, 'the apocryphal Gos¬ 
pels invariably call them Joachim and Anna; the 
Koran however designates her family, the family of 
Amraa or Imrap. 80 From her being called the sister 

■ T * This will only be folly understood, when we remember, -that 
St. Jude wad' one of the founders of the Arabian Church, and pro¬ 
bably addressed these prophetic words to it in particular. 

*® JElrang. de nathntate Mariae and Protevang.' Jacobi cap. I. 
and n. Also Euseb. Hist. eccl. Kb. I. cap. VI. and Sur. III. S3. 35. 
LXVL 12. 

M* 
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of Aaron, and the daughter of Amran 81 it has been 
fairly concluded that Mohammed considered the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, and Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, 
as identical; and no sophistry on the part of Mo- 
hammedain divines or European writers can remove 
this impression. 8 * The birth and childhood of Mary 
are related in these words, “The wife of Imran .prayed, 
Lord verily I have vowed unto thee that which is in 
my womb to be dedicated to thy service. Accept it 
therefore of me, for tboji art he, who heareth and 
knoweth. - And when she was delivered of it, she said 
Lord verily I have brought forth a .female;—Allah 
knew what she had brought forth;—and a male is 
not as a female. I. have called her Mary, and I com¬ 
mend her and. her issue to thy protection against 
Satan driven away with stopes. Therefore the Lord 
accepted her with a gracious acceptance and. caused 
her to bear an excellent offspring. And Zacharias 
took care of the child, whenever he went into the 
chamber to her, he found she had provisions with 
her, and he said, 0 Mary whencfe hast thou thdse? 
She answered, this is from God, for God prOvi<Jeth 
for'whom he pleaseth without measure.’’ 8 8 ’Again, 

’* 1 the father of Moses and Aaron, also, of Oj 1 !*, MotQiafi; 

os»>t ouj! |jfrJjjf, Mary, daughter of Amran and 

lister of Aaron. 

83 It is assumed that Miriam was kept alive to beoome the 
mother of Jesus: in this th^y hare partly the Rabbis on their side: 

“Jj t£] raj* 

nybirv) n**j “Over Miriam the angel of death had no power, but 
she died by the divine breath, and no worms molested her.” Babha 
Bathra XVII. Geiger pag. 173. 

81 Sur. in. 35—37. 
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“The angels*said, P Mary, verily God hath, chosen 
thee and hath purified thee and hath chosen thee 
above all Women'of the world, 0 Mary be devout to¬ 
wards thy Lord and bow thy knees with therh that 
bow*their knees. This is one of the secret histories; 
we reveal it unto thee (Mohammed) because thou wert 
not with them, when they threw in their rods, to .cast 
lots'which of them should have the education of Mary, 
neither wast thou with them* when they strove among 
themselves /' 41 This us faithfully borrowed from Chris¬ 
tian apoCryphas. 8S We here perceive the sanaie pre¬ 
tensions ! of Mohammed to having received by-reve¬ 
lation* “a secret history/’-*-though in reality, one 
which was in the mouth at most' oriental Christians 
at-that-period,—as in the history of Joseph,- which 
he pretended to divulge as joue utterly unknown till 

M Sur. III. 42— 44. 

* * V- 

84 'Eine Si "Ana' ft xvgtog 6 &eog novriccp. ymyato ette 
agger tire &fjkv , avro dfigor xvgi'ti rq> pov, xal 

(atm XeirovQyoih dvttS iraaag tag yfligag trj? avroS. ProU 
twmg. Jacobi cap. IV. In* the Gospel of the Nativity, of Mary we 
read “voverunt tamen (Mariae parentes) si forte Dens donaret eis 
sobolem,* earn re domini servitio maneipaturos.” jEvang . denativ . 
Mariae cap. I. Again cap. VII: “Qnatidie ab angelis frequentabatur, 
quotidiejlivina Vision© fruebatur/quae earn a malis omnibus-custodiebat 
et bonis omnibus rerfundare faciebat.'* Again Protevang. Jacobi 
cap. YIII: u j*>Si Magtap aStrai negtatega vefiQptivrj ip t45 racpxv- 
q(ov , xal ikapflaPB rgoqprjp ix x et Q°S affiXm.” Again in u Historia 
de nativitate Mariae et de infantia Salyatoris,” cap. IV: “Abierunt 
simul Joachim et Anna, uxor ejus, ad templum domini, et*offerentes 
hostias domino tradidenmt infantnram <suam Mariam in contubernio 
Tirginnm, quae die noctuque in-Dei laudibus mane bant.” Cap. VI: 
"Qnotidie* esca, quam de manu angeli accipiebat, ipsa tan turn re* 
ficiebatur; escam vero, quam a pontificibus templi consequebatur, 
pauperibus dividebat. Frequenter ridebantur cum ea angeli loqui 
et quasi carissime obtemperabant ei. ,fc * 
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then. The casting of lots as to who should have the 
care of the infant Mary, who was probably left an 
orphan at a, very early age, is fully described in the 
apocryphal books, and Mohammed, although “none 
of -the party who cast the lots,”. could have read it 
there.in all its minutest and most oircumstantial de¬ 
tails. 88 It- may be added that the Koran omits all 
meption of Joseph, Mary's.relation to him being 
never once alluded to; but the apocrypha* assert that 
she vowed perpetual virginity when the .subject of 
marriage was on one occasion brought .before her. 81 

3. The birth of Jetut is thus recorded by-Mo¬ 
hammed in Sur. EX. 1-6—21 : “Remember to notice 
in the book concerning Mary, when she retired from 
her family to a place towards the East, and took a- 
veil to conceal herself from them; and we sent'our 
Spirit 88 unto her; and he appeared unto her in the 
shape of a perfect man; she said I fly for .refuge unto 
the merciful God to defend me against thee, if thou 
fearest God: lie answered, I am sent to give thee a 
holy son; she replied, how shall I have a son, seeing 
a man hais not touched me, and I- am po harlot; he 
answered, so shall it be; thy Lord said,* this- is easy 
with me, and we shall ordain -him for a sign unto 
men and a mercy from us, for it is a thing decreed.” 
In another passage, the annunciation is made not by 


88 Evang. de nativiL Marios cap* VI—VTII. IVotcvang. Jacobi 
cap. VIIL XX. 

87 Evang. d$ nativiUxts Marias cap. VII. 

“ on CV nrtufjia is here not the Holy Ghost' in the Chris¬ 
tian acceptation of the word, hat the angel Gabriel. 
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one, but by several angelsj which is the more authentic 
of 'the two versions of- the- story we' must leave to 
Mohammedans to -decide. ‘‘The angels .said, 0 Mary, 
verily God sendeth thee, good tidings' of the-word 
from him, his name shall.be Christ .-Jesus the son of 
Mary, honourable, in this world and- in'the world .to 
come, and one of those who approach God, and he 
shall speak to men in the cradle and be righteous in 
hiB old age; ahe answered, Lord-how shall .1 hate a 
son, since a man hath not touched-me ? he answered, 
so shall it be, God createth what he pleaseth, and 
when he decreeth a thing, he. only says unto it,' be, 
and it if.” 89 •• * 

. ‘When. Mftry was overtaken by the'pains of child¬ 
birth “near the think of a palm-tree, she said, would 
to God I had died before this and were forgotten 
and lost in oblivion; 80 arid he who was beneath her 91 
said, be- not grieved, now hath God provided a ri¬ 
vulet- under .thee, and do thou shake" the palm-tree 
and it. shall let fall ripe dates unto thee, ready gather¬ 
ed; eat and drink and calm thy mind. Shouldest 
thou meet any one who should question thee (on 
account of the child) say, I have vowed a fast unto 
the most merciful God, .wherefore I wiH by no means 

" Snr. in: 45—48. . / 

90 “Historia -de Natmtat*. Jfariae et de inf&ntia Salvatoris * 
probably gave rise to this statement, when it relates cap. XX. that 
on their flight to £gypt, Jesus commanded the branches of a palm- 
tree, under which they retted, tor bend down to refresh the travellers 
by their fruit, after this the infant Saviour causes a fountain to 
bubble Up froln between the roots of the tree. 

94 iflgrtfvy yjjo, refers to the new born babe. 
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speak to any man this day.”** We find in.oon-\ 
sequence.that Mary, answers the inquiries of her 
relatives only by signs, as if to .say:, the birth of this 
child is ‘a subject concerning which, 'I have only to 
answer to God and need not justify myself before 
men.®* The fear which Mary expresses in the Koran 
leaves, no* doubt as to the manner in whidh the con- 
ception-was thought to have been accomplished? hence 
we taay account for the accusation which • the Jews 
are said by Mohammed,' to have brought against her, 
and which seems to be intimated -by the -apocryphal 
writings, when they declare that Mary “hid herself 
from the sons of Israel."®* 

Throughout the Koran, Jesus is called, the son of 
Mary; in accordance with the New Testament he is 
also styled the “word from God" and “the word of 
truth.”®* It also adds, “To Jesus the son of Mary 
gavewe prbofs of his divine Mission, and strengthened 
him by the spirit of holiness."'* In another plaee 

M Sur. XIX. 22—25. As regards the dates-and the fountain: 
Hist, de nat. Marine et de inf. Salvat. cap..XX, 

99 G^rock's Versucb einer Darstellung- dec Ghristplogie des 
Koran, pag. 36. We make free use of this workj hut would caution 
others. who may consult it after As, of its singular partiality to 
Mohammed. * 

94 Sur. IV. 155. In theProtevangr. Jaoobi cap/XH, we read: xal 
IxQvfitf iavtrjr anb tm vtaot ’IaQarjX, 

95 Jesus Sur. XIX. 32. Is palled bip,* whilst otherwise 
iJLII kJLT; or\jiiU JySl word of truth. The Arab translation of 
the Bible gires John L 1. by s J* 

•• y-iXSlt abtXi! Sur. IL 87. 2S4, V. 118. 
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He is called the Spirit from God,® 7 Again,‘we are 
to - “remember her whopreserved her virginity, and 
into whom we. breathed of our Spirit, ordaining her 
and her son for a sign unto all creatures.”* 4 As the 
same-is said of Adam,'Mohammed finds a 'strong 
analogy between him and Jesus , as regards their 
respective entrance-into the world.** After the bittk 
of Jesus under the palm-tree,.the Koran thus continues.: 
“She brought the child bach to hter people, carrying 
him in her arms, and they said' unto her, 0 Mary, 
now hast thou* done a strange thing, 0 sister of 
Aaron, thy father Was not a bad man, neither was 
thy mother a harlot. But she made'signs unto the 
child to answer them; and they said, how shaft we 
speak to him who. is an infant in the cradle? Where¬ 
upon the child said, verily I am the servant of God, 
he hath- given rile the hook of the gospel, and hath 
appointed me a prophet; and he hath made-me bless¬ 
ed, wherever I shall be, and hath commanded me to 
observe prayer,- and. to give alms, so long as I shaft 
live, and he hath made me dutiful towards'my mother 
and hath-not made me proud or unhappy;-and peace 
he ‘on me-the day whereon I was born, and the. day 
whereon I shall die, and the day whereon I shall be 
raised to life,” 1 

* T lU/^, the Spirit from him, Sur. IV. 169. 

•• Sup.-XXI. 91. LXVI. 13. efr. XXXVIII. 72. 

** Sur. IIT. 68. Bedawi adds to Sur. V. 84. “GoU Created Jekus 
without father, Adam without co-operation Of father and mother, 
which is a greater miracle. 1 * 

1 Sur. XIX. 26—32. Of this, reproach of Mary by her friends, 
nothing is said in the Apocryphas; but the friends of Mary say to 
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That the child spoke in the cradle, Mohammed 
borrowed from the Arabic Gospel of the'.mfrncy. 1 
Daring his childhood, Christ performed-Yarious mira¬ 
cles Which .are recorded in the apocryphal books of 
the early Christians, ‘from them; therefore the fol¬ 
lowing details of the Koran ‘ are' copied: ** Verily I 
Conte utfto you with a sign from your Lord; for 1 
will make before you,-of clay, as it were the figure 
of. a bird, then I will breathe thereon, and it shall 
become a bird by the permission of God; and I 
will heal him that hath been blind from his birth, 
and-I will heal the leper-and raise the dead by 
the permission, of. God.” 1 . Again: “I taught thee 
the Scripture'and wisdom and the law and the Gos¬ 
pel; and when thou didst create of clay, as it were the 
figure of a. bird, by my permission, and didsfrhreathe 
thereon and it became a bird by my permission, and 
thou didst-heal one blind from his birth* and the 

her mourning husband: "Quotidie own ea angelus domini loquitur, 
quotidie escam de manu angel i accipit. Quomodo fieri potest, ut si 
aliquod* pecoatum ib ea? Nam si suspicionem nostrum tibi* vis ut 
pandamus, istam gravid am non feoitnisi angelus I)ei. M Joseph 
replies: "Utquid seducitis me, ut credam vobis, quia angeltis domini 
iapraeghasset earn? Potest enim fieri, ut quisquam finxerit se esse 
angelum domini, ut deciperet earn.” Historia de nadvitate Motriae 
et de infantia ScUvat. cap. X. 

1 Compare Sur. III. 46. XIX. 27. V. 119. with the following: 
"Inveriimus in. libro Josephi pontificis, qui vixit tempore Chritti, 
Jesum loeutum esse, et quidem cum in cunis jaceret dixisseqpe matri 
suae Ifariae: Ego, qdem peperisti, sum Jesus, filius Del, verbum, 
quemadmodum aanunciavit tibi angelus Gabriel, misitque me pater 
mens ad salntem nrandi.” Evangel. infewdae, cap; L 

1 Sur. III. 48. The last port of the passage may likewise refer 
to the wfepey of Jesils, for the apocryphal books relate many such 
miracles performed by the infant Saviour. 
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leper by my permission, and didst bring forth. the 
dead, by my permission, and when ■ I withheld the 
ohildreu of Israel from hilling thee, when thou didst 
corfie to them with evident signs, and'such, of them 
as believed not said, This is nothing but manifest sor¬ 
cery.”*-Again, .—Jesus. being seven years old and 
at play with several children of his age, they made 
several figures of birds and beasts of. .clay, for their 
diversion; and each preferring his own workmanship, 
Jesus told them that he would make his, wait and 
leap; winch -accordingly at his command they did. 
He also made-several figures of sparrows and other 
birds, which flew about or stood on. his hands as. he 
ordered them, and also ate and drank when he* of¬ 
fered them meat-and drink. The children telling this 
to their parents, were forbidden to .play any more 
with Jesus, whom they held. t» be a sorcerer! * , 

4. What the Koran relates of the miracles pf 
Christ, hasolready been noticed. All he.did, is said 
to have been done by the. permimori of God tp prove 
his being an apostle of God.’' “I come unto you with 
a sign from your Lord, therefore serve him, -this -is 

the right way.” 6 But Jesus perceiving their unbelief 

• , . • 

4 Sur. T. 119. ]>20. Respecting these marvels see: TJiomae 
Evang.Ittfanfiae cap. IK; and: ivang * Inf emtio* Arab . cap. ^XIVL 
XLVI. 

9 Evang. Infantiae pag. III. etc. etc. The apocryphal books as 
well as .the‘New Test. have nothing to-say of the life of Jesns be¬ 
tween his 12* and 30^ year* Yea the "Arab. Evang. in&ntiae” 
says expressly, cap. LIV. that Jesus performed nq miracles after his 
12* year till the commencement of his public ministry. Jfor Is the 
Koran more communicative respecting die 18 years of retirement. 

9 Sur. III. 49* ’ 
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asked wfio would be’ bis helpers, when the Apostles 
offered their services, confessed their belief in God, 
and- desired to be acknowledged true believers by 
Christ.*. He, tike David, cursed his unbelieving ge¬ 
neration, which ascribed all he. did and said to sor¬ 
cery.® The believers in Jesus are generally called 
Nazarenes; the Apostles are nowhere'mentioned by 
name', -nor is their number specified, but three are 
said to have been shamefully treated'by the inhabi¬ 
tants of a certain-town.® No intimation is given in 
the Koran as to how the disciples of Jesus were made, 
or when they were Called, but it gives a strange mis¬ 
representation of the institution of the Lord's Supper, 
in. the following conversation between Jesus and: his 
Apostles.—“When I commanded the apostles of Je¬ 
sus saying. Believe in me and in my messenger;• they 
answered, we do believe and do thcfii bear witness 
that we‘are Moslemin. When the apostles said, 0 
Jesus son of Mary is thy Lord able to cause a table 
to descend unto us from heaven? He answered, fear 
God, if ye be true believers.. They said, we desire to 
eat thereof that our heartsmay rest at ease, that we 
may know that .thou hast told us the truth .and that 
we may witness thereof. JeSua the son of Mary said, 
0 Lord our God; cause a table -to descend unto ns 

7 Sur. in.50.51. * Sur. V, 87. LXI. 6.14. IN. 

* Sur. XXXVI. 13—26. Apostle* or as they are called 
which signifies the White., pure, oandidi; (ben friends, 
assistants, Ansarier. In the transitive sense .the word signifies 
also: lotor, dealbator vestium , whence some commentators thought 
the Apostles were engaged in the trade ofhleadhing; others as¬ 
sume they wore white garments: candidate! 
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from heaven, that it become a. festival day unto us, 
unto the' first of us and unto the- .last of. us and a 
sign from thee, and do thou provide food fot us, for 
thou art the best provider. God said,' verily I. will 
cause it to descend unto you. But whosoever shall 
disbelieve hereafter, I will sorely punish him.with a 
punishment wherewith I will not punish any -other 
creature." 10 . The concluding .denunciation reminds us 
of the words* which St. P^ul subjoins to his account 
otftbe institution of. the Lord Vsupper. 11 - 

5. The last events of ourLord’s life are singularly- 
perverted in the Koran. It has been already noticed, 
in .the summary- of its dogmas, that Mohammed 
emphatically denied the death of Jesus to have been 
caused by violent means; hence he was consistent in 
disguising the nature of the Lord’s Supper. The son 
of Mary, he alleges, .was miraculously saved from death 
on the cross. “The Jews devised a stratagem against 
him, but* God .devised a stratagem against them, and 
God is the best deviser of- stratagems- Allah spake 
thus, 0 Jesus verily I will cause thee to die, and 1 
will take thee unto me, and I will deliver thee from 
the unbelievers, and I will’place those who will follow 

10 Sur. V. 121—124. hfaraccio Refut. img. 241. VII. assumes, 

that the feeding of the 5000 , and the parable of the wedding feast 
had been here thrown together by M. f but we can easily recognise 
the tQccna&x hvqiqv , er the dnvtoJ wQtaxvr of the Christian 
Church. . The Sura is ‘itself called: the table. -Nor was 

it likely It. should. hare overlooked so essential an ‘institution, 
which was retained by the Christians, eyefl in the most corrupt ages 
of the .Church. 

11 1 Cor; XL 27. Commentators liberally supply the table with 
fish and fruit.. See L. Warner, Compend. histor. pag* 25. etc. and 
Mancc. Frodrom. pars IV. p. 89. also Refut. to Sur. Y. p. 236. 239, 
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thee, above the unbelievers, until the day of the Re¬ 
surrection, that jinto me shall ye-return, and I will 
judge between you of that, ^concerning which ye 'dis¬ 
agree.'' “The .Jews have said, we have slain Christ 
Jesus; the son of,Mary, the apostle of-God; yet they 
slew him not neither crucified him, - but he was -re¬ 
presented by one in his likeness; and verily they 
who disagreed with him, were in doubt as to this 
matter, nor know they anything but opinions about 
him, but they have not really killed him, but God 
hath taken him up.'' Again', “I withheld the. children 
of Israel from killing thee when.thou hadst come unto 
them with evident signs." 11 

The Moslem divines severally agree in -the denial 
Christls death upon the cross; 1 ’ but .they differ as 
ttf the person crucified in 'his stead. Some record 
that, a person similar :to Jesus was crucified, whose 
body was taken down,' after six- hours, by the carpenter 
Joseph, to bury it-in 'his own graVe, having obtained 
the permission from king Herod v whose name was 
also Pilate. In the mean-time, the son of Mary was 
sent down to his mother to assure her of his happiness 
and safety. 'Others inform, us: that Jesus, when pre- 

■ 11 l^xJLe- ^ tyXxSy they slew him not, nor crucified him. 
Sm. TV. 166. 157. III. 53. 63. V. 119. 

, if The death of Christ i? not in itself denied. Christ te M. was 
a mere man; and erery man tastes death; Ujtj J/ 

Sur. HL 36 LVT M; III. 186. IV. .77. The necessity of all-men 
dying is spekhn of in* the apocryphal books, in the same terms. See 
“Historia Joatphi ’’ oap. XXII. pag. 42. cap. XV1H. XXVHI.XXXL 
MArace. Refht. pag. 113. 114. Prodromu pars HI. pag. S3—67. 
supplies copiom extracts- from Moslem writers, as Is the person 
crucified in his stead. 
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dieting his being taken to heaven, asked, who among 
his disciples would assume his form and he' crucified 
in his' stead, with ja, view to -a reward at the day of the 
Resurrection. One offered to. eomply with the 1 pro¬ 
position, whilst Jesns was taken to heaven.- Ebn 
Abbas adds:'Jesus was brought into a Certain house 
through* the window * and thence taken to heaven 
through-a sky-light: Titianus,' persuaded by Judas, 
got into a side window to murder Jesus;, on entering 
the room, Titianus being suddenly changed-'into the 
form of the son -of Mary, was himself crucified by 
the Jews. - 

That this is not aft original invention of Mdham-r 
med may be gathered, from the history of the early 
heresies of' the' Christian- Church. The Basjlidiang 
denied that Christ suffered,' and held that Simon^frp m 
Cyrene was crucified in his stead. 14 The Cerinthians 
and Carpocratians believed that one of his disciples 
suffered death- upon the Cross in his stead.** The 
Gospel of St. Barnabas represents Christ to have been 
snatched to heaven; .when the Jews Were on the point 
of apprehending him in the garden, and-that Judas 
being transformed into the form of his master was 
taken,. deliyered to Pilate and crucified.- 14 Others 

** Irsen. lib. L 1. cap. XXIII. Eiph.JHaeres. XXIV. 3. 

15 In 'the '‘IJtQtoSxn affOfTtO-lTOr” 'Photiu* discovered the 
same error: noXAue 6k ttaitoS orcevgov xstoXoylae atonCae 
dftvrXarfti xal tot X(Mato* fit] <rrecv$co&qtcu tUX’. t%tQOt art' 
avroti. See Photius Biblioth. Cod. OXIV. pag. 192. Jesus then-is 
made to laugh at those -who tbought-they had erucihed him. To- 
land’s Nas&renuspag. j^7.. ’ , . . 

*® Menagiana tom. IV. p. 326. 
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again taught, that the prince of darkness was cru¬ 
cified-in the place of the Saviour of the world! 17 It 
would seem that Mohammed revenged himself upon 
the vicarious atonement of Christ, by adopting these 
heretical opinions, which represent other persons as 
having suffered in His stead. 

From the various passages referring to the death 
and exaltation of Christ, 18 we gather, that Jesus must 
have been dead and removed to Paradise at the time 
Mohammed compiled his Koran; if this be the case, 
it must be considered a special mark of divine favour, 
for even Abraham is spoken of, as one who would 
hereafter have his place among the blessed ones in 
the world to come, thus making it a future event. 1 * 
The Christian Apocryphas speak of the Virgin’s as¬ 
sumption without death, and Mohammed in-ascribing 
this honour to her, as well as her Son, doubtless bor¬ 
rowed from them.** 

* 6. Of the Ascension of Christ, in the Christian 
acceptation of the word, the Koran dtnows nothing, 
nor was it possible that-Mohammed should admit the 
royal dignity of the Redeemer ,at the right hand of 

* 7 Mani* Epiat. fundamenti, ap. Erodium: TYincepa itaque tene- 
brarum cruci eat affixes, idemque spine am ooronam poriafit. * Joh. 
Damascenus de Qaeres. peg. 466. ed. Baa. states it to be Moslem 
belief: “Judaeos contra legem eum in crucem agere voluisse; et 
cum eum tenuisaent ejus quidem uinbram egiase in crucem, Christum 
aatem nec in crucem actum fifisae, nee mortuum. l>eum enim eum 
ad ae in coelum tranatulisse, quod ei eaaet carisaimus.’* 

tg Sur. XIX. 32. IB. 54. V. 126. IV. 156. 157. XXHI. 52. 

*• Sur. IL 131. iVL 122. XXIX 27. Wahl pag. 303. Note. 

10 "Et posnimti* Slium Mariae at matron in miracnltun, et 

recepimua utramque in locum aublimum.” Sur. XXIQ. 52. 
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God; since this would militate against -the leading 
doctrine "of the divine Unity, is taught in the Koran. 
The second-Advent of Christ- was received as a formal 
article into the creed ■ of Mohammed, but there are 
only scanty allusions to it' in the Koran; - “He shall 
be a 'nign of the approach of the last bouts wherefore 
doubt not thereof." 11 T he >/second advent of Christ 
is differently described by Moslem divines; some say 
that he-will appear near the white to Wot, east of 
Damascus; others that he will desoepd on a rock- on 

a » 

mount Moriah, coitfesslslsmism, destroy Christianity 
and every other, creed, kill-nil swine, break every cross, 
pierce' Antichrist with his lance at Ludd or Lydda, 
near Jaffa; after this he will marry, 'beget children, 
die after forty or forty-.five years and be lamented by’ 
Moslemln, who will bury him by the-side of Mohani* 
med. After this he will appear -again At the Resur¬ 
rection as Judged* The Koran, however ascribes no 
such honours to the son of Mary;' instead of acting 
as Judge, ii teaches 'that Christ himself will 7 be re¬ 
quired to give an-account of his doings upon earth, 
like .aQ the other prophets. 1 ? 

**. Suir. XLUL 59. jJLaJ Jul^ literally, et 411e eat 

cognitio- home. The expoundersmake it: His advent iothe ston of 
the approaching Judgment. In the.** “Carmen Arhbicum, Amali 
dictum" edited by Bbhlen 1826 we read Terse 81; “JeSus wliquaado 
rereniet contra Antichristum miserum astutUmque , queni tunc per- 
det.” When the Kaliphate was restored to thd.Abhaftsfdes, Ab¬ 
dallah I. was told by his ujcle D&rjd that the l&Iiphate* would 
remain hi his.family, till it would be transferred int?'the hands of 
Jesus Christ, ( thq son of Mary. M. d’Ohsson I. 139^ . 

.** M iTOhw* I. pag. 138. '. 

15 We hare thus an account of the birth of Mary, her parents, 

N 
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7. -We now come to tbe consideration of those* 
Christian dogmas, which- the Robin represents as 
blasphemous. The doctrine of the blessed .Trinity 
was either not* known td Mohammed, or maliciously 
perverted' into a Tritheism, with which he reproaches 
the Christians.froAx beginning to end: —“Say not, 
there are-three gods, 'forbear this, it will be better 
for you. -God i* but one.God. Far be it.from him. 
that He should have a son/' Again; “They are cer¬ 
tainly infidels who say, God is the third of three, 
for there no God beside one God.” “ The JOititheum 
against- which the Koran so- strongly protests,. Con¬ 
sists; of God, Jesus Christ and Mary His mother. 
The first and highest of these, is Allah. ** That Allah 
however should be.considered Father and have-a. son 
is & doctrine which* rouses the highest indignation of 
Mohammed. 11 It is unworthy of Allah to have a sen; 

her guardian and intercourse with angels: Sur. III. 33^-*37, 42— 
44i promise of the birth of John the Baptiqt, XIX. 1—45. XXL 
89. 90. HI. 38—4f. Jesus announced to Mary: HI. 43— 48< XIX. 
16—21. His birth: XIX 22—28. Speeches of the newborn babe; 
XIX'. 29—32. Hit miracles • III. 48-. V.. 119. JDeuription of. his 
prophetical wofk: V. 87. XXXIII. 7. XLftL 56—63. LXi. 6. 
Choice of 0* Apostles: HI. 51. 52. LXI. 14- The Lord's table: 
V. 121—124. * Mistake of the. Jewj in crucifying anptber in His 
stead: ID.' 53. 54. IV. 156—*158. V. Ilf; Miraculous removal of 
Christ: XIX 32. IH* 54% Assumption with Mary intd. Paradise : 
XX1IL 52. Christ’s second advent the signal to Judgment: XLIQ. 
59. * Lastly His giving -m account of Himself: XjuDl. 7. 8. V. 
118. 119,125—J27. IV. 158. 

!l Sur. IV. 149. V. 82. 

21 Allah jJLH, ffcom the expression: Qhd the 

Father »therefore never used in the Koran, . 

*®. “They say, Allah hath begotteh a son, God forbid,” Sur. X. 
67. cfr. Ps. JI. 7. Act. XHL 33. Hebr.»I s 3. and the Nicene for¬ 
mula: it tov natQ&e. 
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ho has neither a son oar a partner. 1 T He hath be¬ 
gotten no issue, neither is there any besides Allah.' 
The idea appeared to. Mohammed so'impious that 
he says, “itwanted.but little,-thatthe heavens should 
rend and the earth cleave asunder-ubd the mountains 
be overthrown and'fall.'’-? 8 Hour should Atfah have, a 
son, having no partner?. They are certainly Jiars, who 
maintain that-he has offspring. He provides for-all 
things,-and is Lord over afl< be speaks and. it is 
done!"*® The Kora** therefore, passes Christians 
among Polytheists as they associate-two other Gods 
with Allah. 80 The second person of the alleged Tri¬ 
theism of .the Christians,- is Mary, who was both 
mother and* goddess. She is, as we have already seen, 
highly exalted by the Koran and considered the. most 
distinguished among her sex, beloved of Ged, ho¬ 
noured by-angels -and praised as -a.miracle, 81 .God 
breathed into her of His Spirit and shewas-fsvoured 
to-be the mother of Christ.' -Yet she was no..more 
than -a human being, which is.proved by. the : fact 
that both she'and her-son- ate food! 31 Jesus being 
asked at-the day. of Judgment-, whether he told men 

'*+ Snr. tEC. 84. 9l! VI. 101. LXXn. 3. \ 

*• Swr. XXHI.93, XTX.-87. ‘ ... 

"'Swr. XXl 26. 3CWI.H0. X. 67 XXV. 2. XIX. 34. • 

10 Tfie 8 tending name for Pagans and Christians is 1, 

assoeUnte«.’S ot. VI. 14. IX. 34. «.., 

11 Mariam, O^fO,. Swr. XXI. 91,' ID. ♦?. 47. 

xxn. 62 ^ xa. 20 . 

” pUktt IMS’ they both" ate food! Sur. V. ,84. 

“His mother was a woman of a-truths" , or a- real 

woman. V. 125. 


N* 
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to receive him and his mother as Gods besides Al¬ 
lah, is made to answer; “Praise he unto thee, it is 
not for me -to say that which I ought not, if I had 
saidso, thouwouldest surely have known, thou haowest 
what is in me, hut I know not what is in thee-for 
thou art the knower of secrets. I have not spoken 
to than any other * than what-thou didst command 
me, viz. worship God, my Lord and ycrflr Lord.”** 
The question arises, whence has Mohammed’de- 
rived the blasphemous notion, that Christians wor¬ 
shipped the Virgin Mary as a goddess, and considered 
* her a member of that Tritheism'which the Koran 
asserts to be an article of their creed? We have al¬ 
ready noticed that Epiphanies speaks-of««r sect, 'call¬ 
ed the Cofiyridiaas which-arose in Thraoia towards 
the end of the'fourth century and afterwards spread in 
Arabia and other parts of the East.**. But there is 
no need to fix upon any particular heresy as the source, 
whence Mohammed- obtained- the' idea that the wor¬ 
ship of the Virgin was the practice of Christians th 
general j for on referring to the History of the Church 
in those corrupt ages, we cannot fail to notice the 
persecutions which fell upon those.of her members, 

u “Hoc enim commemorat, Christum cam in coelum perrenisset, 
a Deo idtefrogatam fttisse: an Dei ftKtnn se*esse dixii$et, eumque 
fhcit hoc modo respondentem: in me Domino sis placato ammo. 
Scis, hanb meam orationem non foisse, tneque tnam noh festidire 
servituteip; homines sunt inti, qni contra leges 'hod nje dixisse ar- 
guerimt, fl&lsoque me chrcumreherant crimine, 4% vehementtr eira- 
runt ‘Tom Deom haec ei vult respondisse: Stio, fc&nc tnam non 
ftusse orationem.” Joan. Dapmseenus de haeres. pag. 466. 

SA Epiphan. Tom. L Haeres. LXXVIIi. Lib. HI. cap. 1. Haeres. 
LXXIX. tap. 23. Opp. edit Fetfcr. Colon, pag. 1064—1067. Ana- 
kephalaeos Tom. IT. pag. 128—130.160. Also this work p. 62.53. 
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who resisted fhe appellation of “Mother of God” as 
applied to the Virgin. It was therefore-at that^period 
by no means a difficult- step, to transfer the divinity 
of the person of the Holy Ghost to .the much honoured 
and highly favoured Mother of Jesus. H&uft we find 
attempts- among Christian writers to- represent- the 
Holy Ghost as. of the feminine yender; and-this being 
done, -it required no' very great stride of erroneous 
teaching to transfer, the honour direct to the Virgin 
Mary; 33 The Gnostic sects looked upon the'words 
spoken- on the occasion of our Lord’s baptism* “This 
is my beloved son,” as spoken by the Holy . Ghost, 
who descended- upon Christ. 88 Simon Magus is de¬ 
clared to have- Considered his wife- Helena the third 
person of the Trinity; 3 7 -Epiphanius speaks of a Jewish 
sect of the Ossenes, who held the .Holy-Ghost to be 
of the feminine gender. 38 

In -other -apocryphal writings .of which fragments 
' are preserved, the Holy Ghost is invoked as the mother 

f> (iong before* M. we disqpver traces of the Holy Ghost as 
being of feminine gender; being sometimes con¬ 
sidered so, but always. Eoyla appears personified already 

in the canonical bdoks of the Old Test. fy>v. YIH. 22-r-32. but is 
frequently synonymous with nnvfia aytor in the Apocrypha*. 
Wisd. Sol. IX, 9. Sifach I. h r4, 9. XXIV. 14. Wisd. Sol. I, 4. 5. 
m 7; 22. • - 

16 “Descendit foils omm? jipiritus sanoti et requievit kupereum 
(Josum) et dixit illi: Fiti me etc/*; quoted by St. Jerome frem the 
Gospel to the Hebrews. The same with Epiphanius; “Me Mi m 
omnibus prophetis exspectavi te f ut venires.” 

17 Gerock's .ChriMtologkr des Kqtans, pag. 77;' 

18 The ohief passage is however: 4 Origsen. in. Joan* VqI. IV. 
pag. 63. already quoted note 47. pag/53. 
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of ike •beJiefers.^*' The author ofthe apostolical Am- 
etitutaou compares. the Bishop with Gqd the Father, 
th.e Beacon with, the' Sony .and the Deaconess with 
the Holy Ghost; which shows *t least a tendency in 
the sarnie direction. The Arabic Gospel erf .Christ’s 
infancy,—whioh if not .existing, in the days of .Mo¬ 
hammed has- at least drawn from the name fountains 
as he~d}d,—invariably speaks of the mother *>f Jesus 
as* "the exalted divine Mary.'* She is. always there 
set forth, as the object of the highest veneration, nay 
of formal adoration, in consequence of the miracles 
which she Wrought upon 1 her own'authority. Under 
the eircnmstanc.es now stated, what was more natural, 
than that the Virgin Mary should -assume the posi¬ 
tion ofthe Holy Ghost in the alleged Tritheism, just 
as the angel Gabriel is invariably styled, Spirit or 
Holy Spirit in the Koran. 40 

8. The third member of the Christian Tritheism, 
according to the Koran,- is Jesus Christ the eon of 
Mary.* 1 “The Christians say, Christ is the son of 
God. /. .'nlay-God suppress them. How are they in¬ 
fatuated! They take their^ priests and monks for 
th$ir Lord's besides God, and Christ: the son of Mary, 
although they are commanded' to' worship one God 
only,' there is no God hut he. The curse be on those 

" Valentinus styles Um fiijtift tdnmf. Hie mtvfta, 
ooyla vm also sometime* looked upon by heretics as the sister or 
spouse of Xqunoe. 

*° Snr. LXX: 6. LXXVHL 37. XCVDL 4. XV. 29. XLtf. 32. 
gjj or XVL 102. XXVI.-192. 
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wfcont they associate with him in his worship." 41 
Christ's omnipotence and omniscience is denied as a 
matter of course ;• and to worship him. is idolatry. 
Christ himself is made to declare that-he is not-more 
than "any other man or prophet; 44 -he is only a ser¬ 
vant and need not be ashamed of i£ 44 . Jesus And 
Mary had-bodies which, requiring to be sustained by 
food; were thus-proved mortal, consequently they are 
not Gods; nor dould any one prevent God from'de¬ 
stroying Christ, his mother and all the - inhabitants 
of the earth. Again-to suppose that' Allah. shcnild 
beget drildreh is highly irreverent nor does his all- 
sufficiency admit of any increase to his happinfess; 
-for his are all things in heaven and'earth. 46 Nor has 
he need of an assistant in his, government of the 
world; and to-associate any one with Allah b an.un¬ 
pardonable crime. 44 

Whilst however Mohammed insisted -upon- the 
mere human -personality of our blessed-Redeemer, he 
suffered him to be endowed with aU the power and 
authority:-of a divinely accredited-messenger. 47 It 
was however not jrithout. imminent danger to his 

45 Syr. LX, 3-f. 32, te believe Christ to be God,.la thejnarfc of 
an infidel. V-19. ' 

44 Sur. y. 125.-85. XLHL 89. DEL 78. V. 81. 125. 126. 

44 Sur. XI*n. 58. IV. 170.XVL 43. XXL 7. • ' 

44 Sur. XXI 8 . V. 19. 84. X. 67. Xj19l. IL117.' EX?lt3. 
XXV. 2. USJL nc 5 . iV. 169.. • . 

44 Sur. IV. 169. V. 85; XVH. 116, XXV.- 1 — 8 , IV. 4& 169. 
V. 81. 

47 He m a Nabi and J ymy who oottunenced'bia 

oflee in the oradk. Sur. XIX. 29. IT. 169. 
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system, that Mohammed admitted certain names and 
titles to Christ, which he borrowed from the New 
Testament. * He is called the Messiah, 48 but the Jeyrs 
and Christinas associated very different ideas. With 
the name from what.the Koran could possibly admit. 
Again, Jesus is called “the word of truth;” 4 * the 
word of God; “the word, who is called the Mepsiah.” 80 . 
This. is. evidently an allusion .to .St John's Gospel; 
and we might , expect that jit would bear the same 
meaning in the Koran which it.does in the New 
Testament whence it was borrowed. As thi* appel¬ 
lation of Christ points distinctly to an extraordinary 
and Divine nature, we heed not be surprised to find 
that its application has caused, no small perplexity 
to Moslem divines. Again the-JCoran speaks of our 
Lord as the Spirit of God; and of His having -been 
strengthened with the Spirit of holiness.** All these 
terms, if they have any meaning at all, imply that 
there was something in the .person of Christ; which 
no other prophet could claim;- we must however re¬ 
member that the false prophet adopted titles from 

48 Jesus, Saviour: Awn ntfl}, 

asms, to annetnt, is M the Annointed One * 9 6 Xpurrog; and both 
tSe Old and New Test, plainly asser^His Divine character^ 

4 * t “This is Jesus, the son-of ll^ry,” the word of truth, 

• concerning which they doubt.** Sur, XIX. 33. 

40 “And his word, f which he planted into Maty. Sur. 

IV.*169. Again: Kom( kix KqJUo Spr. IIL 45. 

ev. the Spirit from Him,. tL*. , aJDt. Sur. IV> 169. 
U-iUll Sur. II: 87. 854. V. 119. 
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the Christians and their Scriptures without retaining 
the original sense. The Koran admits, one of the 
mysteries of Christianity, in stating, .that God sent 
His word into the- Virgin Mary, and* yet paradoxically 
denies that the word was made flesh; whilst therefore 
the son of Mary is Said to -be conspicuous in this 
world and in the world' to come, and to be one of 
those,-who approach.God to intercede, there is not 
one passage in the Korab r which alludes to the -sin¬ 
lessness of His-nature without which He could not 
effectually perform the office of intercessor. It will 
therefore be seen that the clear and unequivocal ab¬ 
negations of the Divinity, and assertions of the mere 
humanity of'the son of Mary, -prevent our.ascribing 
to the* above tides'of distinction, any other than a 
common and general meaning, very different.from 
that which they bear in the New Testament. Mo¬ 
hammed’s own- dignity being then by no means af¬ 
fected by these admissions of the Koj-an concerning 
Christ, he could well admit Jesus to be the greatest 
prophet before him, and to be endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary power, without prejudice to himself; iuqr he 
might even flatter himself with the idea of crpwning 
and of perfecting the* work which Jesus had com¬ 
menced.®* Mohammed*, in spite of his usual incon¬ 
sistency, was caudou$ to give no honour to Christ 
which might endanger his nwtf position, .though pe¬ 
rilous indeed was the admission that Christ was "the 

• • 

ward of God” hence the anxiety of the Moslem di- 

M Compare the btatphemong assumption of id. that Christ pro¬ 
phesied him as the Comforter. 
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vines to confer tbe like honoty on their prophet** 
and on his Koran,* • The supernatural events, attend¬ 
ing the Birth* of Christ, .which distinguished ffim 
from the rest of mankind» are carefully -supplied. by 
a host of miracles winch are said, to have accompanied 
the birth of the Arab prophet. . 

9. Christ is throughout represented as the Author 
of the Gospel, including the entire body of the books 
of the New Testament, which God revealed to Him 
from heaven.*' This Gospel or Ingeel was a con¬ 
firmation of the Torah. “We also caused Jesus- the 
son of Mary to follow the. footsteps of the prophets, 
confirming the law which' was sent down before him, 
and we gave him the Gospel, containing direction 
and light; confirming also the law which, was given 
before it, and a direction and admonition .unto those 
who fear God: that they who have received the Gos- 

' 11 God decreed ^0,000 years before hand that M. to be 
the- greatest prophet. Adam had the surname />f \jl> 

father of Mohammed; the latter was in existence before Adam and 
his n&mfe was read by him in the empyreum before the throne of 
God; soxrotlnded'by prophetic light. M* d'OhSson pag. 64. In the 
Pend-Namtt a poem in praise of M. we hare this passage: “le 
prince dn mohde present et dn njonde ftitur; les prophdtes, et les 
Saints oht en recours k son intercession; la creation de oe pfbpb&te 
a le salut de ]*uniren, I*extr4mit4 de son doight a *4pare en 
deox parties I’&stre de la miit; que chaqne instant de netre vie soit 
oonsaerd & honorer et a henir mill© fois sa m&noire-et cell© de ses 
enfaas. et de sa rage.” Fundgrnb. des Orients n. pag. 15. 

• 64 Que le Canrann est la parole de Dieu incrdde ; qu’il est' dcrit 
dads.nds libres, grav£ dans nos coeurs, articule par nos leagues et 
entendn par-nos oveillds, dans lesquelles est resale sonde la parole, 
et non la parole elle-m&ne qui est 4ternello et exftstante par.saL” 
Ml d'Ohbson pag. 291 

** 8ar. V. 119. HI. 48. XflL 29. being Voomip- 

tion from Erangeliom, ivccfliXtof. 
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pel might judge according to what God hath revealed 
therein; and whoso jndgeth. not 'according to what 
God hath revealed, they are'transgressor?. We have 
also sent -down to thee the book of the Koran with 
truth, confirming that 'scripture which was revealed 
before it, and preserving the same-safe from cor¬ 
ruption.” 5 * t 

There are .but few allusions in' the Koran to the 
doctrinal parts of the New Testament, these' being 
unsuited to Mohammed’s purpose in the compilation 
'of his spurious creed.* 1 In the-passage, “How 
many-beasts are. there, which- provide not their food? 
It is God-who-provid&th for them and for you, and 
he both hpareth-and knoweth," we recognise a. mere 
-imitialion of- the sentiments expressed. Matt. vi. 26. 
Lu. xn. 24. -Again, “Saynot of a-thing, I will do 
it to morrow, except thou addest, if God will,” re¬ 
produces the admonition of St. James in his general 
Epistle.* 8 An allusion to St. Paul's words as -to a 
man reaping'what he sowed, is found in the following 
passage, - “.Whoso chooseth the tillage of the life to 
come, unto him'will we give increase in his tillage, 
and whoso chooseth the tillage of this world, we wUl 
give him the fruit thereof, but he shall have no part 
in the fife to cotoe.”** • ' 

*• Sur. V. 54—56. III. 3. ' • _ . 

* T - Sur. n. 104. “Pray w5thoutceaiirig,”'seonu5 to refer to lThess. 
V. 17. utuxXeimme nQOcmv^ta&e. Also Sur. IIL 68 . whioh contains 
• comparison of Adam apd Christ, ttigfataUude to 1 Cor. XV. 45.57. 


** fcUf ftXA dUj .-if 

8 ur. ^YDI,25.' aud James JV. 13. 15. 

*• QaL VL 6-r-8, with Sur. XLQ. 41. 
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It is doubtful, as we have seen" in- the. previous 
chapter whether the words, “Neither shall they enter 
Paradise until a camel pass through* the eye of a 
needle,” are.borrowed from the .Rabbinical writings 
or from the New Testament; the latter‘however is 
more probable, partly on account of the more striking 
resemblance,— the Gospels having also the image of 
the camel ,—partly because it is-more frequent, occur¬ 
ring three times in -the New Testament and but once 
in the Talmudical writings where it is .considerably 
altered/ 0 When Mohammed enjoins his followers 
not to give alms “to appear unto men” we at once 
detect a borrowing of our Lord’s words on the same 
subject. 01 Again among the descriptions of hell, we 
find the following passage, “and the inhabitants of 
hell-fire shall Call unto the inhabitants of Paradise, 
saying, -pour upon- us some water,” which strongly 
reminds us of the rich man’s request, when in tor¬ 
ment.** - 

10. According to the Koran; Christ was exclu¬ 
sively sent to the children of Israel: “I come,” the 

*° Sur. VII. 41. with Matt. XIX. 24. Mark. X. 25. Lu. XVIIL 
24. Jcfunehi** nafUiXog;. if the reading were 

napnloe, funis rudens, bjTj, cable, the sense is altered, but 

the feet of M. borrowing from the Gospel still remains. 

. #1 J3ur. n. 272. with Matt. VI. & 4. $nr<o$ {j aov itevpoovni 
b Mp fcpirarrd)f. 

92 Sur. VO. 272. with Lu. XVI. 24. Compare also Sur. LVIL 
13: “Op that day the hypocritical men 4nd women shall say junto 
those Who believe, stay for ul that we may borrow some, of your 
light. It shall be answered , Retard back into the World and seek 
light;"—an evident allusion to Matt* XXV. 8. 9. 
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Messiah is Wade to say,—after He was declared ‘the 
apostle to the children of Israel,’ to confirm the law 
which was revealed before me and to allow you as 
lawful, part of that whieh hath been forbidden you, 
and I come unto you with' a sign from your Lord, 
therefore fear Qod and obey me.” .This then clearly 
shows the object of Christ’s Mission to the Jews, 
who are said to have broken the covenant'and put 
the Scriptures away from them.** The Jews through* 
out the, Koran are* represented as frivolous trans¬ 
gressors of the law'of their fathers, who had killed 
their prophets, and were cursed by David and Jesus 
the son of Mary;* 4 as might be expected, it declares, 
that Christ taught adl the leading dogmas of Islam- 
ism, specially the Unity of the-Godhead; also that 
the children of Israel were to serve his God and their 
God, and- those who associate any other with him 
are excluded from Paradise and threatened with hell- 
fire.** Mohammed.'speaks of Christ as a favoured 
servant and prophet-of God;** yea he cedes, to the 
son of Maiy the honour'of being the chief of all-the 
prophets who appeared prior to Mohammed, but to 
the latter alone belongs the prerogative of being the 
greatest of all divine messengers, since Abraham is 
said to have prayed for him, and he-was prophesied 
in the Torah and the .Gospel. 87 

•* Sur. m. 48. 4?. Al»o V. 54. LXL 6. XLUL 61.>. 14.17. 

** Sur. VI 92.. EL-91. IV. 154. 155. V. 97. 87. cfr. 1 Thess. 
II 15-. 

** Sur. XLUL 62. m. 50. V. 121. 126. V. 81. . 

** Sur. XLIII. 30. XIX. 4.' 30. HL46. XVII. 55. II. 254. 

* T Sur. II 129.180. LXL 6. 
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Convenient it is for the. Moslem doctors to find 
a distinct ■ prophecy of- Mohammed in' the Arabic 
Gospel of St. Barn&bas, where Jesus predicts the 
commg of the Arab- prophet', who would free the 
world from all error. 68 The interpolation of this spu¬ 
rious Gospel by a Moslem hand r hr j too palpable to 
deserve a word of comment of argument. Still more 
so, is it to ^conjecture how the false prophet came .to 
claim the honour of being predicted. in the Gospel 
of St. John 48 the Comforter; 66 it is not-improbable 
that he derived it from his 'early proselytes, who, 
knowing -of the. promise of the Holy .Ghost, may pos¬ 
sibly have flattered their newly-acquired prophet 
by-declaring it to be fulfilled in his person; hence 
the idea that Mohammed was taught by -the Holy 
Ghost, sent down upon him. As hqwever this pro¬ 
phecy-does not stand in the New Testament as Mo¬ 
hammed has quoted-and applied it, commentators 
on the Koran maintain, v that the Christians had ma¬ 
liciously expunged k from their Gospel;, the same 
charge ife boldly made against the Christians respec- 

** "Ego yero, quantumque innocent* qj yitam in mundo trans- 
egi, tamen, oum homines me Deum et'filinm Dei Tocayerint, 'Deus, 
ne in die judicii olim -daeraontim eseem tadibriumvoluit in mundo 
ignominia me affioi ab hominibus per mortem Judae, persoasis 
omnibus, me in cnicd mortem obiisse. Unde ista ignominia durabit 
usque ad adyentnm Mohamedis, qui, oum id mundum yenerit, onset 
legi Dei oredentes ab hoc errore liberarit." Fabricii Codex apocryph. 
N. Test. tom. XL pag, S78. 384. 

99 Stir. LXl. 6. it is staled that Jesus prophesied of Achmfed, 
9 . 

tVsfhl, Mohammed, laudabilis, multa dignus; netgatArjtOQ 

John XIV* 16. XV. 26. being turned into. fftpixAvrof, krclytus, the 
ottyeot wan gained. 
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ting other prophecies, scad to have-been extant in 
their sacred Scriptures. The parable-of the labourers, 
it seems, has been overlooked by- Christians,.-though 
considered .particularly applicable to Mohammed's 
followers! 70 Again.the true worshippers, who neither 
worship in Jerusalem nor on Samaria’smountain are 
none others than -the Mohammedans! The boldest 
and shrewdest of aH the mis-applications of Scripture 
by Moslem divines, is that of their finding.a most 
flattering allusion to Mohammed’ in a passage which 
more than any other marks him as one of the'truest 
types of Antichrist:— Mohammed is said to be the 
Spirit from God who confesseth that Jesus Christ 
appeared in the flesh, that is, as a mere mpm, and 
not as God! 7 4 

11. Having seen what Mohammed taught con¬ 
cerning Christ and what he borrowed from the cano¬ 
nical and apocryphal-writings of the New Testament, 
it remains yet to show, what sentiments he entertained 
towards Christians. It has been satisfactorily proved, 7 7 
that there are two distinct systems of teaching-in the 
Koran; the one assuming a thoroughly peaceful; the 
other a perfectly inimical relation to Judaism and 
Christianity, as well as to all pre-existing creeds; the 
former being an act of compromise on the part of- Mo¬ 
hammed, the latter, a violation of the pacific principle 

1 * Miahcat-nl-Maiabih, or a*'collection of the molt authentic 
traditions regarding. Mohankipedi from the Arabic byCapt. A.N. 
Matthews; Calcutta 1809. Vol. II. pag. 814. 

n 1 John IV. 1—3. . 

T * In the article hy Dr. J. A. Mtfhler: “Ueber das VerfcUtnias 
des Islam’s sum Evangelism.” 1889. 
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just laid down, inculoatinginstead, the rankest bigotry 
and exclusiveness, and enforcing a sanguinary system 
of propagandism. Mohammed, on several occasions 
put forth the following statements; that it evidences 
a spirit of pride to assume that only one religion is 
of a saving character-to the exclusion of all others, 
such an assertion implying that all nations were not 
equally the object of Divine favour; that the cause of 
the existence of various beliefs must be sought for 
in the decrees of Allah, and that it will only be dis¬ 
covered in the world to come, where truth alone is 
to be found; and he adds, that it was sufficient for 
Jews, Christians and Moslemin to live in accordance 
with die laws of God, respectively revealed to them, 
and to be prepared to give an account on the day of 
Judgment. - - 

Mohammed accuses the Christians and Jews 7 * of 
coiisidering themselves exclusively the people of God, 
whilst they might easily gather from the judgments 
which had fallen upon them, that they were no better 
than other people. • It would have been easy for God 
to unite all men in one religion, but as he did other¬ 
wise, it naturally followed that each nation would be 
judged according to its particular religious law; and 
that it would be better for all nations to strive to 
excel each other in doing good than forunconditional 
superiority. All would return to God, who would 
explain the real cause of their differences. 74 From 

71 ‘The Jew* and Christiana say, we are the children of God 
and hi* beloved. Answer, why therefore doth be punish you for 
year sins.” Star. V. 21. 

11 "Unto every one of you have we given a law and an open 
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these premises it naturally follows, that Jews /and 
Christians will be judged according to the law, they 
severally possess; the Sabians also are included, in 
the same class .of. religionists; who need fear no evil, 
provided only they believe in God, the last day, and 
act justly. T ‘ According to the Koran then, the plu¬ 
rality of creeds-has its-origin in a,divine decree, and 
each party-'has a right to prefer his .own: a certain 
delusion on the subject being how suffered to prevail, 
which will be removed in the world to come. 

These- views however being not only- modified, 
but actually abrogated .by other passages, we cannot 
possibly determine the relation between-Christianity 
and Islamism through any conclusions which might 
be drawn from them. There are numerous passages 
in which Christianity.is .totally set aside, and which 
assert that all unbelievers of whatever persuasion are 
to be destroyed: T * no league is to be-made with the 

path; and if God had pleased, he had surely made you one people, 
but he hath given you different laws, that he might try you in 
that which he hath severally given you. .Therefore strive to excel 
each other in good works. Unto God ye shall return and then will 
he declare unto'you Concerning which ye have disagreed.*’ Sur. 
V. ,56. # • 

16 . “Verily they who believe, and the Jews, Sabians and Chris¬ 
tians ,. whosoever of them believetb in God and th^ last day* and 
doth that which is right, there shall come no fear on them, neither 
shall they be grieved.” Sur. V. 73. And Sur. XXIX. 46: "Dispute 
not with those who have received the Scriptures (oUjOf Jj*t) 
unless in the mildest manner, except against such as behave in¬ 
juriously; say; we believe in the revelation, sent down unto us and 
unto you; our God and your God is one, and unto him We are 
resigned.” 

75 * "Kill the associating ones (Pagans and Christians) when¬ 
ever you find them.** Sur. IX. 5. 


0 
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Scripturalists and unbelievers. The question there¬ 
fore is, which of these two antagonistic views expresses 
Mohammed’s real meaning; incompatible as they are, 
they yet claim some attention from us, for even in 
contradictions an internal connection may often be 
discovered, by which they maybe rendered intelligible. 
Certain Arabian Theologians maintain, that the majo¬ 
rity of passages is to determine the real views of 
Mohammed; and as those occur more frequently, which 
equalize all religions, -they declare that Judaism, 
Christianity-and Islamism differ only m external laws 
and ceremonies! As this opinion however assumes 
that Mohammed's real views may be obtained -by a 
mere casting up of numbers, others prefer to ascer¬ 
tain which were the prophet’s views in the latter part 
of his. life,-judging those to be the most orthodox; 
and this is certainly the more rational method of 
solving the difficulty. 1 T As the dates of the 
respective Suras cannot be positively determined, 
some of the Christian apologists aver,-that so long 
as Mohammed was in straitened circumstances, die 
feigned the greatest reverence for the Jewish and 
Christian religion, but as soon as his power became 
established, and his cause free from danger, he enun¬ 
ciated those mandates which condemn all other creeds 
and supplant his own. 

Had Mohammed from the beginning been a con¬ 
summate and ambitious impostor, this reasoning would 

” "fftul jtafam $afcat HHa betntrft in biefcm ®iirat ganj fnrj, bnrcfy 
# €ur« IX. 5. fries I24anbm ©erfe M (Seta* tnifr&ffct »ortat." SW^ler’* 
(BefammelU <§x$rtften png. 365. 
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be completely convincing, but as we have shown 
that he set out with honest intentions, we must 
attribnte the contradictions- in the Koran to his'va¬ 
cillating state of mind at different periods of his life. 
The Arab prophet, at first, directed his attention 
solely to national objects, seeking to establish for his 
countrymen a national Deism; he therefore only tole¬ 
rated Christianity, as a religion not unsuitable to other 
nations; but, carried away by enthusiasm on meeting 
with unexpected success, his views enlarged beyond 
his own city, tribe and nation, and he began at length 
to entertain the idea that Monotheism must of ne¬ 
cessity, be the religion of the whole world. 78 Embrac¬ 
ing the doctrine of the divine Unity as distinctly as 
Mohammed ultimately did, he was led to change his 
position from a national, to that of a universal prophet, 
and having comprehended this new 'and enlarged 
scheme, he felt that Christianity could no longer be 
co-ordinate with his own creed, but must necessarily 
take a subordinate relation to Islamism. 79 

In accordance with all national creeds, Moham¬ 
med mixed political elements to such an extent with, 
his. system of belief, that national and religious in¬ 
stitutions^ became scarcely distinguishable; and as in 
most national creeds there is but one head for both 

78 In describing the process by which Mohammed's future 
system was developed, we merely illustrate a well known psycho¬ 
logical law, that the speculations regarding a future project begin 
with broad generalities and gradually take a more concise view. 

, T * M. was an idolater up to the 40 th year of his age.. The 
religion of his 'nation was a mixture of Monotheism and idolatry 
and it was not without many a hard struggle, that he confessed 
the unity of the Godhead as clearly as he does in the Korab. 

0 * 
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religion and state, so he made himself at once, the 
executive of spiritual and civil power. 80 Again,, the 
feet that Islamism was spread by the sword, can only 
be explained by its being of a national character, 
mixing religion with politics; as these were not kept 
distinct, internal conviction by argument was super¬ 
seded by external force. Hence to submit to Moham¬ 
med's political power, was equivalent to acknowled¬ 
ging him as a prophet; and when his religion be¬ 
came universal, his monarchy assumed the like pre¬ 
tensions, war being proclaimed against all states as 
well as against every other system of belief. Thus 
the Mohammedans in passing over the frontier of 
the Peninsula to propagate their religion, with it, in¬ 
variably imposed their national manners and customs 
upon the conquered and converted nations, destroying 
their national peculiarities. 81 Christianity on the 
contrary, when it passed the boundaries of Palestine, 
appeared at once as a universal religion, throwing 
off its national character and leaving its Jewish rites 
behind. 81 

80 In this double capacity be appealed for a precedent to Moses. 

81 The rite of circumcision, fasting in the manner required, 
being in many places, e. g. the polar regions, impracticable, and the 
Hadj to Mecca are all proofs that Islamism was calculated to be 
only a national religion. 

63 It started as the religion of Spirit and truth , and claimed to 
be universal. Depending on its own spiritual power, it permitted 
the kingdoms of the earth to stand, leaving the national peculiar 
characteristics undestroyed, only refining and purifying them. Christ 
being Himself the Truth, had not to work out His way by experi¬ 
ments like fallible men, but saw the whole scope and object of His 
divine mission from th'e beginning; M. on the contrary, began not 
knowing where he was to end; Mfihler pag. 375. he fell into mis- 
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Another proof of the exclusively national charac¬ 
ter of Islamism, is founded in its peculiar system, of 
ethics and morality; universal philanthropy is not in¬ 
culcated in the Koran; love or charity in its widest 
sense, is among Moslemin, strictly circumscribed to 
their own community, their prophet having utterly 
ignored the law of universal kindness. 83 Again, the 
national custom of the “lextalionis,” and the institution 
of polygamy with power to divorce at pleasure, in¬ 
volve principles, totally adverse to the spirit of a uni¬ 
versal religion. In Mohammed's personal life, those 
moral requisitions only were fulfilled, which would 
answer to a prophet of Arabia; for although he must 
be condemned as a false prophet, if brought before 
the tribunal of pure ethics, yet according to the ethics 
of Arabia, his very faults would be deemed virtues,** 
thus it becomes intelligible why his claims to the 
dignity of a prophet were not rejected, notwithstand¬ 
ing those flagrant immoralities, which the Koran 
records to his shame. 

Lastly, it does not appear from Mohammed’s per¬ 
sonal history, that he originally desired to establish 
a catholic religion; for it will be remembered that 

takes and was driven from one extreme to the other, without after 
all finding the truth. 

83 The fyct that Moslemin are the chief promoters of slavery 
and that from among them, no voice was ever raised against it, 
proves that they do not recognise the common brotherhood of the 
human race. 

84 Mankind first became acquainted with pure ethics through 
the only perfect character of Christ, in whom, the ideal of a spot¬ 
less morality is represented to the world at large; since as the Son 
of man fie belonged to the whole of mankind, and not to any one 
nation in particular. 
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a few years after he had asserted his pretensions as 
a prophet, a number of his followers were obliged to 
flee to Abyssinia, when it would naturally be expec¬ 
ted that,—like the primitive Christians, who under 
similar circumstances were driven from Jerusalem — 
the persecuted Moslemin would be zealous in pro¬ 
pagating their faith; but as no effort of the kind was 
then made, we may infer that Mohammed had not 
yet given injunctions to his followers to proselytize 
among foreigners. 81 It was not till the twentieth year 
of his Mission that we discover any trace of Moham¬ 
med’s enlarged plans, when he sent those embassies 
to foreign potentates, to which we have previously 
adverted. 

Thus we see that Mohammed did not originally 
intend framing a religion for all nations, and there¬ 
fore looked so favourably upon Christianity that he 
even received his first converts by the rite baptism, 
which mode of admission, he subsequently discon¬ 
tinued. Most of the distinctive features of the Mos¬ 
lem ceremonial, date as we have seen, from the lat¬ 
ter years of the Arab prophet; the same may be said 
of the most prominent doctrines of his new creed. 88 

** Very different was the conduct of Katris, an officer of rank, 
when obliged to leave Arabia after the death of M. Scarcely had 
the rnler of Mazender&m assured the refugee of his protection, 
than the latter boldly desired his protector, either to confess Islamism, 
or to pay tribute. MOhler pag. 380. 

*• When Assad of Yathrab asked M. before his flight, in what 
his religion consisted, M. replied, that he taught men to worship 
one Ood, to requite kindness to parents, not to kill children nor 
any other person, to shun every crime, not to touch the goods of 
orphans and to keep promises. M. added no more and Assad at 
once acknowledged him as a prophet. MOhler pag. 382. 
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During the early stages, Mohammed saw no reason 
to exalt Islam above Christianity, but when he 
ultimately adopted the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement and asserted, that only those, for whom 
he should intercede with God, could obtain remission 
of sins, and that none who believed in Mohammed 
could absolutely be condemned, then it became ne¬ 
cessary to subordinate Christianity to Islam." As 
soon as he claimed to be the only mediator between 
God and man, he was compelled to make his creed 
universal and to deny all further authority to Chris¬ 
tianity: those passages therefore which declare it 
to be of equal authority with Islam, refer to that 
period of Mohammed’s life, when he was as yet un¬ 
decided as to his own influence or the full extent 
of his alleged Mission; those which annul Christianity 
and every other creed, belong to the more matured 
form of his system. ** 

12. Christians in their efforts to win the Moham¬ 
medans will do well to insist upon the more original 
and more favourable views expressed in the Koran 
of their religion and their persons. One of the first 
objects in dealing with Moslems ought ever be to 
sever the traditional elements which Mohammed de¬ 
rived from the early Christians from what he em- 

*7 It became then a principle: “ La foi et I’lslamism sent one 
genie et mdme chose." M. d’Ohsson I. 54. 

M When M. felt persuaded that his external position was more 
exalted than that of the Founder of the Ohurch of God, he foolishly, 
though quite logically asserted, that the internal worth of Ids 
tidings was likewise of far greater value, and therefore that Chris¬ 
tianity ought to make way for Islam. 
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bodied from the historical Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that Mohammed 
would never have felt the strong inward call to avow 
himself to be a prophet to his people, had it not been 
for the very gross corruptions of the Christians 
around him both in doctrine and practice. The 
undisguised deification of the virgin Mary was in 
itself enough to fire the fierce indignation of the 
Arabian reformer. The virulence against the divine 
Sonship of Clirist was equally intelligible from the 
most gross and revolting notions which prevailed in 
Arabia on the subject. 

Yet we must hold Mohammed responsible for 
following the early heresies and apocryphal Gospels, 
rather than the New Testament Scriptures, which 
were accessible to him, and a copy of which we know 
was on Mount Sinai. 

Equally vain is the effort to explain away the 
fierce injunctions in Sura viii. 3, 1, 47, ii. 216, iii. 
82, xlviii. 29, by which Moslems are commanded to 
fight against unbelievers, “ until there be no more 
opposition and the religion be wholly God’s.” In 
Sura xlvii. 4, we read : “ When ye encounter the 
unbelievers, strike off their heads until ye have 
made a great slaughter amongst them and bind them 
in bonds.” See also ix. 4, 6. 

When pliilo-mohammedan writers endeavour to 
modify these fierce denunciations of the Koran, al¬ 
leging that they were intended to be humane and 
temporary, we can only reply that such an explana- 
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tion is opposed to the entire spirit of Islam, and has 
at least never yet been carried out.* 0 The same 
spirit of hatred to Christians and their religion, 
which inspired the author of Islam and those propa¬ 
gators who immediately succeeded him, has been 
transmitted with all its pristine zeal and fanaticism 
to the present generation. 

Scarcely a month passes in which some outrages, 
against the followers of Christ, are not recorded in 
the public journals of Christian Europe; and the 
greater part of the cruelties and barbarities which 
are committed against our brethren, never reach the 
ear of their fellow-christians who live under Euro¬ 
pean protection. Those concessions and mitigations 
which Christians of the Turkish Empire have in 
later times acquired, have only been wrung from the 
Porte by the influence of Christian power. 

If any doubt had remained as to the sentiments 
of Mohammedans towards Christians, the recent oc¬ 
currences in India, Arabia, Syria and Morocco must 
have removed it for ever. Yet we should greatly 
mistake, were we to regard these occasional out¬ 
bursts as symptoms of a hopeless antagonism to 
Christianity. 

The furious outbreaks and rancorous animo¬ 
sities against Christians, which now and then vent 
themselves, to our dismay, are prompted more by an 
utter misconception of our dogmas, than by an 
honest disavowal on our part of the claims of Mo- 

90 Tychsen: Com. boo. reg. Gott. tom. XV. pag. 156. may here 
be consulted. 
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hammed. There is something noble in an honest 
opposition, however mistaken in itself. Sanl of 
Tarsus, even when most virulent against Christ, 
engages our sympathy. The Mohammedans, like 
him, do it “ ignorantly,” being “ zealous towards 
God,” and “thinkingof doing Him service.” When 
most violent in “breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” Saul 
was nearest his marvellous conversion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SPREAD AND SUCCESS OF ISLAM. 


“ Loose the four angels which are bound in the great river Eu¬ 
phrates ; and the four angels were loosed, which were prepared for 
an hour, and a day, and a month and a year for to slay the third 
part of men. And the number of the army of the horsemen were 
two myriads of myriads: and I heard the number of them." 

Rev. IXi I d 2 1, 

The rapidity of the spread of Mohammed’s creed 
is without parallel in the annals of propagandism. 
In the twenty-first year of the Hegira, the orescent 
floated over an extent of territory as wide as that of 
the Roman eagle; and the Saracen empire may be 
said to have extended its dominion over more king¬ 
doms and countries in eighty years than the Roman, 
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in 800.* 6 In Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
North-Africa and other countries, the Koran was in¬ 
troduced at the point of the sword. Thence its con¬ 
tents were promulgated eastward to the frontiers of 
India and China; westward to the shores of the Atlan¬ 
tic ocean; and northward to the hanks of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, reaching to the frozen borders of the 
Caspian Sea, in an incredibly short space of time. 

1. In twelve years the whole of Arabia had em¬ 
braced Islamism; there was indeed some opposition 
yet to overcome, but the chief work was accomplished. 
The Koreishites, who at one time contemplated re¬ 
turning to the religion of their ancestors, were dis¬ 
suaded by Sohael; * T and the rest of the discontented 
Arabs, who had been tempted to rebellion by the 
rival prophet Moseilama, and roused by the recollec¬ 
tion of that much-loved independance which now 
seemed lost for ever, were speedily subjected by the 
sword of the ferocious Khaled. With a view to di¬ 
vert the minds of the people, Abubeker, the first 
Kaliph, declared war against all nations, especially 
against the Emperor of Constantinople and the “great 

** “®i* tin* vtrjthrtnbt glamme braefi pUfclufi bit ntut @t<mbtn«fbnn 
mit untoiberfleljliibet, SUM vtrntebtenber ®e»alt $etvot au6 btn ffluften 
IrabienS, unb in jeljenfaib geriitgeter 3*11, a« bit Stimtr sorbem jnr Huf* 
ricbtnng ttjrrt ®eltici(bed btburfl fatten, toarttt bit ©ijlfet von bet djinrfi* 
Wtn Waver bid jn btn ®duten bed #erfvled, vora (Safbiftytn SRetrt bid jum 
S?iger btt $enfd)aft bed 3«(atn obet bo<b btt @e»a(t feinet Stftnnet nnlet* 
toorfen,” $rof. Ddllmger’d “Wvtyammeb’d Religion”, pag, 5. Ockley, Hiic. 
of the Same. Vol. I. pag. 315. 

* T Sohael addressed them in these words: “Ye men .of Mecca, 
will ye be the last to embrace Islamism, and the first to aban¬ 
don it?” 
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king of Persia,” at that time the two most powerful 
monarchs of the East. 

Abubeker published a proclamation to the Arab 
tribes, encouraging them to join the army which he 
proposed sending to Syria, to free that country from 
infidel dominion.* 8 Accompanying the assembled 
host on foot for a considerable distance from Medina, 
the Kaliph gave them a few parting injunctions** 
and dismissed them with his blessing. The assault 
was impetuous, but Sergius the Byzantine commander 
resolutely maintained his ground in Syria, till the 
country was opened to the Arabs by the conquest of 
Bostra. Another division of Greek troops was con¬ 
quered near Gaza, and amidst the treachery and in¬ 
ability of the Greek generals, the cowardice of the 
soldiers and the discontent of the inhabitants, the 
Moslem army made rapid progress in the conquest 
of the country. During this expedition Abubeker 
died, and Omar who was with the army, was no¬ 
minated his successor. One of his first acts was the 
conquest of Damascus, in after ages, one of the three 

** “In the name of the most merciful God, to the rest of the 
true believers: peace and happiness, grace and blessing from God 
upon you. I laud the Most High God, and pray for his prophet 
Mohammed. It is known to you that I intend sending the true be¬ 
lievers to Syria to take that land from the hands of the unbelievers, 
and I make known to you that it is an act of obedienoe to God to 
fight for religion.” 

** “Keep yourselves from injustice and oppression, said he to his 
generals, in conducting the battles of the Lord; fight like men 
without wavering, but defile not the victory by the blood of women 
and children. Destroy no palm-tree, burn no corn-fields; what ye 
have promised keep faithftilly; spare all except the shorn crowns, 
(the monks) for they belong to the kingdom of Satan." 
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holy cities of the Mohammedans. But the battle which 
decided the fate of Syria, was fought near the lake of 
Genezareth, whilst Khaled shouted to his soldiers, 
“Paradise is before, and death and hell are behind 
you!” Three times the Arabs gave way before the 
enemy, and three times they were driven back into 
the fight amidst the reproaches and castigations of 
their wives, who, being armed with bows and arrows, 
fought in the rear with desperate coinage; and the 
result was the utter defeat of the Byzantine army. 1 

Jerusalem capitulated upon easy terms, yielding 
her neck to the yoke of Mohammedan tyranny which 
she has born to the present hour; and Omar, whose 
name has been handed down by a Mosque, called 
after him, and built upon the very site of the ancient 
temple of Jehovah, entered the holy city, riding on 
a camel in mean attire, a wooden drinking-vessel 
being fastened to his side, a bag of dates before and. 
one of barley behind him: such was the stem simpli¬ 
city of the first Kaliphs; such also the just retribu¬ 
tion upon the sacred city of the Jews, whose corrupt 
teaching had furnished the false prophet with so large 
an amount of error in the compilation of the Koran! 

2. From Jerusalem, Omar wrote to Amru, one of 
his generals, who was on his way to Egypt, that if 
still in Syria, he should return at once on the receipt 
of the letter, but if he had crossed the boundary he 

1 The proclamation of the Moslem army was to this effect: 

M 150,000 enemies are killed, 40,000 are made prisoners, and of 
the faithful 4030 hare perished, to whom God had decreed the 
honour of martyrdom. Allah has made us the lords of their country, 
their riches and their children," 
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should proceed depending on the help of Allah and 
his brethren. Amru received this epistle whilst en¬ 
camping near Gaza, but in spite of its contents, pro¬ 
ceeded towards Egypt until the tents were fairly 
pitched beyond the boundary of Palestine, when, col¬ 
lecting his officers, he inquired the name of the sta¬ 
tion and reading his instructions aloud to them, added 
that'he was ready to comply with the commands of 
Omar. After-a siege of thirty days, the army carried 
Pelusium, the “key of Egypt. Amru then marched 
against the ancient Memphis, and after a seven months 
siege, the Moslem army stormed Babylon which was 
situated in the suburbs of Memphis. Bishop Ben¬ 
jamin submitted to the invaders with the whole com¬ 
munity of the Coptic Church, and paying poll-tax, 
secured to themselves their property and liberty of 
conscience. Alexandria was most bravely defended 
during fourteen months by the Melchites, but the 
noble city surrendered A.D. 640 after 23,000 Arabs 
had fallen before her walls. Amru was made prisoner, 
but owing to an artifice of his slave was not recognised 
and so escaped. 

Upon the fall of Alexandria, Amru wrote to Omar 
his piaster: “I have conquered the great city of the 
West; it is impossible to specify its manifold riches, 
and I must be satisfied to mention, that it contains 
4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 places of pleasure 
and amusement 12,000 shops, selling vietuals, and 
40,000 Jews paying tribute.” When the general 
asked Omar, at the request of the philosopher, John 
Philoponus, whether he would consent to his sparing 
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the Library, the Kaliph is said to have replied, “If 
the books of the 'Greeks agree with the Koran, then 
they are superfluous and need not be preserved, if 
not, they are dangerous'and must be destroyed.” 2 
The conquest of northern Africa was fairly com¬ 
menced by Amru. In Cyrenaica or Cyrene, and in-, 
deed on the whole of the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean sea, the Arabs met with but little re¬ 
sistance, for recognising in the inhabitants, people 
of the same stock, the introduction of the religion 
and power of the Saracens, was greatly facilitated. 
Amru sent an embassy of the natives to Omar who 
received them kindly and acknowledged them* as 
brethren. 

Nor was the scheme of subjugating Persia aban¬ 
doned by the successors of Mohammed; whilst Amru 
was engaged in the West of Arabia, Khaled turned 
to the East and made fearful progress; Omar however 
did not Jive to see the result of the enterprise as re¬ 
gards Persia itself, being assassinated by a Persian 
in a mosque-at Medina, A. D. 644. 3 At this period 

* This cruel loss of some of the best treasures of the world by 
Moslem fanaticism cannot be sufficiently deplored; especially as 
regards Manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the 
early Church. It is not however likely that much was left of the 
celebrated Libraiy of the Ptolemys. The 400,000 volumes in the 
Museum in that part of the city, called Bruchion, were burned 
when Julius Caesar besieged Alexandria, but this loss was partially 
restored by Antoninus, who presented Cleopatra with a library of 
parchment. The 300,000 vols in the temple of Serapion, were de¬ 
stroyed in the 4 th century under the Emperor Theodosius, when a 
fanatical mob of Christians stormed the temple. 

3 During his Kaliphate the foundation of the Saracen empire 
was laid upon"a broad basis: 36,000 cities were taken and 4000 
churches and temples destroyed! 
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innumerable Christians apostatised, many from fear, 
ethers -from ignorance and some .emhraced Islamism 
voluntarily; 4 * * 7 those who remained faithful were ex¬ 
posed to shame and persecution. When Khaled en¬ 
tered Persia he said to his warriors, u lf we wished 
not to fight for the cause of God, and were only bent 
upon seeking our. own interest, we should still be 
anxious to conquer these provinces, leaving distress 
and hunger henceforth to others.”* Irak or Assyria 
was subdued and plundered, Bussora occupied, the 
Euphrates together with the Gulph of Persia fell into 
the hands of the Arabs; Ktesiphon or Madayu with 
Faristan, whither the king of Persia had fled, were 
placed under Saracen domination. 0 

3. The successor of Omar was the weak and 
aged Othoman, but his career was cut short being 
assassinated soon after his accession to the Kaliphate. 
The Ommayades , who were the chief promoters of 
the rebellion and the murder of the Kaliph, being 
headed by Moavyia or Movia, now accused AU of the 
crime. In spite of this accusation Ali was appointed 
to the Kaliphate,* but is said to have,accepted it 
with reluctance, doubtless fearing so powerful a rival 

4 The Christian writer El niacin states: that there was also a 
voluntary influx of Fagans, Magians, Jews and Christians. 

9 Taberistafcensis Annales regum atque legafeorum Dei. (Ed. 
Kosegarten, Gryphisrald, 1833.) II. p. 25. 

9 In Ktesiphon a booty was raised which has been estimated 
by Arab historians to hare amounted to some 3000 millions of pure 
metal. This naturally lundled the zeal of Moslem propagandism. 

7 Three times he had been passed over, and eyen now Ayesba 
sought to prevent his election. 
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as Movie. The latter, who happened to have Ayesha’s 
influence on bis side, took possession of m,ost of the 
Persian provinces, but notwithstanding he was com¬ 
pletely defeated in a fearful battle with Ali,—in which 
Ayesha was made prisoner, and magnanimously given 
up,—Movia gained the ascendency, and was made 
Kaliph thongh destitute of all claim to the dignity. 
Ali. was assassinated at Kufa, and his -eldest son, 
Hassan died of poison at Medina, given to him by his 
own wife at the instigation of Movia ; 8 not long after, 
his brother Hossein also fell before his enemy, being 
pierced with three and thirty wounds. But neither 
the fame, nor yet the house of Ali was extinguished 
by the death of his two sons; for although the Ome- 
yades were victoripus for the time and numbered four¬ 
teen rulers, many of the faithful were attached to the 
original line of succession. Amongst-those who ac¬ 
knowledge Ali, as the legitimate successor of the 
prophet, the Persians stand foremost, and we notice 
it as one of the chief points of difference- between 
the Shiites and Sonnites. 

To avoid needlessly wearying the reader with de¬ 
tails of horror and bloodshed, connected with the 
further propagation of Islamism, we hasten to its in¬ 
troduction into JEurope. It was during the twenty 
years reign of Movia, the usurper, that Sicily was 
completely subdued, and Constantinople endured one 
of its long nnd heavy sieges; but the hostile fleet of 

' Hosseifl his brother swore to revenge his death, bat the dying 
man replied, “O brother, life in this world consists only of transitory 
nights, let him go till he and I meet before Allah.” 

V 
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the Saracens being destroyed by the celebrated Greek 
fire, the siege was raised for some time. More for¬ 
tunate was .Mima’s army in Africa than before, the 
walls of the Byzantine capital; one of his generals* 
marching through the desert of Barke and passing 
victoriously through the country of the Moors, hoisted 
the standard of Islamism and there established Mos¬ 
lem supremacy. From the year A.-D. 697. under 
Movia’s. successors, we may consider North-Africa the 
home of Islamism;—Christianity, which once flou¬ 
rished in that country, having, alas been completely 
uprooted. 

.4. The Saracen empire obtained its greatest ex¬ 
tension under theKaliph Walid, who succeeded his fa¬ 
ther Abdelmalek A.D. 705. In his efforts to propagate 
the Koran in the West, Walid derived the greatest 
assistance from Muta, the Governor of North-Africa. 
Tarik, one of Musa’s subordinate officers, being invited 
by count Julian to assist him against Roderich, king 
of the western Goths, readily complied, and landed on 
the rock of Gibraltar, or Gebel el Tarik. Roderich met 
Tarik near Cadiz with a host of about 100,000 strong, 
but after a battle of a week's duration, this immense 
army was dispersed and Roderich himself drowned in 
the Guadalquivir . 10 One province of Spainafter another 

9 Akbo Ben Nafi beholding the Atlantic Ocean in the harbour 
of Asd and elated by a succession of victories, urged his horse into 
the Bulging waves, exclaiming, “Great God if my power was not 
limited by this sea, I should proceed to unknown empires of the 
West to preach the unity of thy holy name and to exterminate 
with the sword those rebel nations, that worship other Gods be¬ 
side thee !*' 

19 The Saraoen host consisted of 12,000 men. “How should one 
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now became speedily subdued, and for 800 years tbe 
country remained under the dominion of tbe Saracens. 
Meanwhile, Musa, who bad'previously obtained^per¬ 
mission from the Kaliph to conquer Andalusia, fol¬ 
lowed Tank,/and instead of rewarding him 'for his 
glorious .achievements, actuated by jealousy, called 
him to account, caused him to be scourged and cast 
into prison. Musa now conceived the idea of de¬ 
stroying the new-kingdoms of the Franks and L&ngo- 
bardiane, of passing through Gtfmany , taking Con- 
- ttantinopk by land and then retiring to Mecca for 
the rest of his days: but whilst one day mustering 
his army, a message arrived from Damascus to request 
his return to Syria. On his arrival, he was publicly 
scourged like a criminal by command of Kaliph So¬ 
lomon, Walid’s newly appointed successor, and sent 
to Mecca, where he died of a broken heart. Brave 
Tank'ended his days among the slaves, which crowded 
the effeminate court of the Kaliphs at Damascus. 
How different tfonr luxury from the austere simplicity 
of the first Kaliph Omar, whose daily fare was barley 
bread, a few dates and water, whose royal robe con¬ 
sisted'of an old cloakv and who was not seldom dis¬ 
covered by his generals sleeping Upon the steps of a 
Mosque among beggars! Solomon least of all seems 
to have followed the abstemious habits-of Omar; 
whilst preparing for a fresh attach on Constantinople 
he died suddenly of a fa of indigestion. 11 

chase a thousand to flight, except their Rock had sold them,' and 
the Lord had shut them up!” Dent. XXXII. 30.- 

tft According to Abulfeda he ate two baskets of eggs and figs, 

P* 
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Although deprived of Musa’e counsel and energy, 
the Saracen artny did not abandon the plan of subduing 
the whole Of Europe; -crossing the Pyreneet, it entered 
Gaul under Abderrachman with a force of 400,000 
men, spreading consternation throughout the woods of 
Allemania. Here everything gave way before it; having 
crossed theRhone-it wasted the country, burned houses 
and Churches, and carried the women into slavery. In 
this emergency, Charles Martel, son of Pepin, gathered 
together the scattered forces of the empire, and be¬ 
tween Tours and Poitiers the great question was-to 
be decided,' whether the Koran or the Bible was to 
be the future rule and portion of Europe. After the 
two armies had faced-each other for seven days, one 
Saturday evening the Saracen host rushed upon the 
army of Christian, warriors, as if sure of victory» but 
steady, like a wall stood the iron-harnessed forces of 
the Franks. After much fearful bloodshed, which 
led to no decision, the giant-like Austrasian warriors 
rushed forward; their large battle-swords doing terri¬ 
ble execution, and Abderrachman himself, falling 
before them, the fate of the invading army was de¬ 
cided. Some 875,000 Arabs remained slain on the 
field, and from that time, A. D. 732 the wave of 
Saracen conquest appeared to be broken and steadily 
to retire from Europe. 

5. Whilst these mighty efforts were being made 
by the Saracens to establish and maintain their re- 

concluding his repast with marrow and eugar. On one of his pilgrim¬ 
ages to Meoca he consumed at one meal, 70 pomegranates, a kid, 
6 -fowls and a large quantity of grapes from Tayef! 
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ligkm and political supremacy in-the West, another 
army penetrated eastward into Asia, poshing forward 
as for as China; but here their progress was stayed 
by means of bribes from the Emperor. Returning to 
India they founded vast empires on the shores of the 
Indus and Ganges, whioh for a long period were 
strongholds of Islamism. As a fresh success, deserves 
to be mentioned the restoration of the Kaliphate to 
the house of Ali; 11 and with the accession of the 
legitimate line, a period commenced in which litera¬ 
ture was cultivated among the Saracens to'a con¬ 
siderable degree. The empire was however unable 
long to support its colossal weight, and gradually 
became like a “house divided against itself:'’ the 
governors Of the provinces in Africa, Spain and the 
East assuming the rank of independent princes, their 
respective feuds and jealousies so weakened the Mos¬ 
lem dominion, that had not the Christian powers 
been utterly destitute of vigour, they might then have 
given it a fatal blow. 13 

Fresh energy however was infused into the Mos¬ 
lem community by the accession of the Turks. 11 
After this very ancient tribe had descended from 

The Abbassides re-assumed the Kaliphate A. D. 750, and the 
Omayades lost, on one occasion, during the struggle'600,000 men. 

ft> The Kaliphate being now split in two, one of the contending 
Kaliphs resided at Bagdad, the other at Cairo* 

14 The Turcomans or Turks derive their name* from* a certain 
founder called Turk, which reminds us of the Targitus or Targitaos 
of Herodotus IV. 6. and Togarmah Gen. X. 3* In Keek. 

XXVII. 14. XXXVIII. 6. the name of this northerly tribe, is written 
The Armenians also call themselves: u the house Torgum”. 
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Altai, they inhabited the fruitful steppes of the high¬ 
lands of Asia, between Thibet, Siberia and the* And 
Sea, which are still known by the name of Turkistan. “ 
Ogkus-Khan, the founder of the nation, originated 
three great dynasties, the Oghuses, the Seltschuks 
and the Osmans. The Turks are however historically 
celebrious only since the sixth century, when they 
appear as the enemies of the Parthians, Saracens 
and Romans,-by whom they were alternately opposed 
and flattered.. Mohammed Ebn Inbriel having sought 
their aid against the Indians and Babylonians, they 
accordingly seized upon Persia, made themselves 
masters of the Grecian empire,, and established the 
seat of-their government at Ioonium or Nice. 15 . The 
Turks, in their-turn, were overrun by Mongol and 
Tartar tribes, also of Scythian origin,' who coming 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea, passed over 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Mirior, laying the founda¬ 
tion of the empire of the Ottomans or Turks, pro¬ 
perly so called. 11 It is remarkable that both the 

11 "Uroli iff bat Sol! bar Tftrfttt, brnti nod) ^errfd&nibit Btoetg bet 
Ctaanett. Sow lUtai, tytem Urftf, |erabgefli(gen, betoo^ntei ffe bag 
fnatyfate Gfewevlaitb $o$afien priffya ^ubet, Cibitiea sub bem Ural* 
fee, bag nadj tynen ben Stamen Xurltftan fuljrt.” o. $ammcrg ®tf$i$te 
beg Dgmgmfi&en Striked. 

16 Mosheim YoL IL pag. 51. 52. alto: Yenemae Institut. Hist. 
Eccl. tom. V. pag. 156. 157. 

• iT Otbman, Osman er Ottoman U the founder of it. . The first 
of those barbarous deeds, which for 500 years were perpetrated 
against the Christian *, was that of Osman ,* when he commanded 
the brother frf Kelanus to be eviscerated. ▼. Hammer adds*: "fitiNfi 
je|t (etfit bis 6tefie bag- fKnlenbe bed anggetoetbefat ftadbed.” He 
also killed^is uncle., who eontradioted him. The Ottoman empire 
was (bonded 1807. 
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Turks, and their successors, the Mongols and.Tar¬ 
tars ,, voluntarily embraced Islamism, from the very 
people whom they conquered. 18 The A£ong<ds and 
Tartars had slaughtered in Irak'alone, 24,000 Mos¬ 
lem doctors, 18 and destroyed theKaliphate ;• but after 
their conversion, they founded the Ottoman empire, 
which for so long a period constituted the right arm 
of Islamism. . 

The end of the Byzantine empire was now feat 
approaching; Amur oik, who came across to Europe 
extended -his conquests and made Adrianople his ca¬ 
pital; Bajesid, who commenced his reign with fratri¬ 
cide, obtained 'a signal victory over the emperor 
Sigismund, who, at the instigation of the Pope, had 
undertaken a crusade against the Turks. Whilst the 
enterpriziHg Sultan was rejoicing'over his success, 
and threatening shortly to feed his horses on the 
high altar in the Church of St. Peter’s at Rome, he 
was suddenly recalled into Asia, to oppose Timur, or 
Tamerlin, who had appeared against the Turks with 
800,000 men, with the intent of re-establishing the 
Mongolian empire, Bajesid was overthrown- and had 
to follow Timur’s army in a portable iron cage. Yet 
the Turks recovered under Mohammed, and Amu- 
rath Q. left nothing to the Greek. Emperor but Con¬ 
stantinople, the capital, which was not long destined 
to remain in his hands: for Mohammed II, a wild 

5® Here aUo it waa true: “Graecia oapta ferum victorem oepit." 
Seneca declared respecting the influence of the Jews upon the 
Romans: “Viotoribus ticti leges dederunt. 1 * See, trueand false 
Relig. Vol. L pag. 140. 

19 Ebn Batata’s travels by Lee png. 89. 
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and passionate young man of twenty-one years of age, 
resolving to conquer it, besieged the city by land-and 
sea, and took it after & few months. 10 The Moham¬ 
medan empire now became the terror of Italy, Hun¬ 
gary and Germany for many centuries. Meanwhile, 
Timur extended his conquests to India; aneb the 
Mohammedans in that country have recently, proved 
themselves worthy sons of this monster tyrant, to 
whom they are indebted for the Koran. In order to 
quell a revolution Timur piled up 2000 living human 
beings with mortar, in layers like bricks, in order to 
construct a tower of human bodies. He caused the 
inhabitants of .a Christian town to have their heads 
tied between their, feet and to be buried alive in 
graves, which, to prolong the torture, were first only 
covered with boards. When Bagdad was taken', he 
struck off 90,000 heads- and heaped them up in a 
tower-like shape. He died A. D. 1405, seventy-one 
years old, leaving as monuments of shame, devastated 
countries, smoking cities and skull-pyramids. 

6. We have now seen that Islamism, as a rule, 
never extended its boundaries by means of instruction 
and conviction! 'The heretical sects indeed, which 
rose in the second century, had recourse to this peace¬ 
able and rational method of conversion, and their 
Missionaries or Dais sought to win the orthodox 
members with indefatigable zeal and perseverance. 

10 Hie inhabitants met the assault with desperate resistance; 
a chain, drawn acress the harbour,-was of good serrioe to the 
Greeks; but "the storming of the oity, in which the Emperor was 
killed, decided its fhte: the public buildings were spared and the 
beauti&l Church of St. Sophia was turned into a Mosque. 
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In the conversion of Kaffert' however, this wks an 
exception, which -only' proves the rale; for instance 
it is related that the inhabitants of the Maidive is¬ 
lands were converted by an Arab of Magharib, 21 but 
this man not being a Missionary, merely took ad¬ 
vantage of the readiness of the king and the favour¬ 
able circumstances in which he was placed, to intro¬ 
duce his creed. It was always considered sufficient 
in the eyes of Moslemin to send a demand requiring 
a town or an army to embrace Islamism, if this was 
not Complied with, the disobedient were forthwith 
treated as infidels, whose-hearts were hardened by 
divine decree. 21 Those peaceful conversions which 
occurred among the Turks and Mongol tribes, it must 
be remembered, took place only after the warlike 
zeal of the Saracens had spent itself. 

The same exception to the general practice may 
be traced in the peaceful conversions which were ef¬ 
fected in the interior of Africa. Ebn B&tuta traversed 
the great desert and found Islamism widely propa¬ 
gated in Sudan and MeUi . 1 * In Bomu the -creed of 
Mohammed reigns in its most bigotted form: whoso¬ 
ever breaks the fast of Ramadhan by taking a drop 
of water is scourged to death and women of lewd 

11 Travels of Ebn Bafula (1352) transl. by Lee pag. 180. 

11 Evidences are never thought ef except those arising from 
the beauty of the Koran, which is inappreciable to foreigners. 
*3n bat Unbent, tit mchbcn bet SRo«(tntif*t ganatidmuS noth am wenigflen 
gtf$»4<bt ijl, toirb tt fegat fit tin ffleibtc^en ge$alten, cintn Ctyriflen 
Hrabiftb p Itfyren, nab medic tin ftrembet cine 9tof0cc bcircicn, nm fty 
bnnb bit beet ftattjinbenben (Bcbetc nnb religttfitn fflortrdgc pt belctyren, fo 
nmrbc ct bat ?eben ecueitfcn.” Dittingcr peg. 17. 

11 Ebn Batuta by Lee pag. 233—241. 
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character were hung. 1 * In Sudan and Husta the 
great kingdom of the Fdatahsi and in the kingdoms 
otGhana. Tokrur Butta, Berina, Watva and Kiama 
we' have likewise Mohammedan religion and customs 
prevailing. 1 * It is also the established religion in 
Timbuctu . 16 A remarkable instance is found in the 
history of the Mandingo-laad , north east of Sierra- 
Leone. A century ago, a few Mohammedans settled 
in that country, they established schools in which 
Arabic and the Koran were taught, a community was 
farmed which increased, and after some time the 
whole country fell into their power. 11 - Nor is this a 
singular instance: none but those whohave witnessed 
the missionary zeal of the modem Arab merchant, 
would believe what efforts .are still being made to 
proselytize the Pagans in the interior of Africa; 
every year fresh tribes are added to the Moslem com¬ 
munity. 18 The G&lla tribes are converted one by 
one; and in Malabar, the Mohammedans purchase or 
procure children of the lower classes -to bring, them 
up in the “true faith”. War and bloodshed then are 
the means by which the Koran is generally propa¬ 
gated , but when power is wanting or policy dictates 

11 Narrative of travels and discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, by Denham, Clapperton and Oudney, pag. 103. 

** Journal of an expedition to explore the course of the Niger, 
by Bichard and John Lander. 

** Farit’s Travels into the Interior of Africa. 1817. Chap. IL 

*’ See Report'of the directors of the Sierra Leone Comp, in 
Winferbottom’s account of the native Africans near Sierra-Leone. 
1810. Vol. 1. 

** This the author may confidently assert from his own ob¬ 
servation on the African coast. 
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another method, it is peaceably effected in opposition 
to its avowed principles and character. 

7. The success then of Islamism, was great and 
beyond all measure surprising. With the exception 
of Spain, it has never yet been suppressed in any 
country where it had taken root; on the contrary, as 
it is almost the only creed besides Christianity, which 
proselytizes, it makes perhaps more converts than 
all the others put together. There are at this day, 
at least three Mohammedan empires, Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco. In India, the Pagans are in proportion 
to the Mohammedans, as eight to one. If not in 
numbers, yet certainly in territory it preponderates over 
Christianity. To give anything like a correct estimate 
of the numbers of its professors seems to be impos¬ 
sible. One thing only appears certain from more 
recent calculations, viz. that the statistical tables 
which have been carefully constructed from the ma¬ 
terials, which were formerly accessible, are far below 
the truth. Considering the great progress which Is¬ 
lamism has made in the interior of Africa, and the 
mystery which still hangs upon that unhappy con¬ 
tinent we cannot assume a smaller number than from 
140 to 180 millions of Moslemin. In India alone we 
have 15,000,000 of Mohammedans, so that it may 
well be said, that the Queen of Great Britain has 
more Moslem subjects than the Sultan of Constan¬ 
tinople. Here then is an immense body of fellow-men 
and fellow-subjects, little thought of, and only re¬ 
membered, when they become a thorn in our side! 

8. We shall now briefly examine the causes of 
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this rapid success, as well as of the permanence of 
the Mohammedan creed. It may first be noticed that 
the disciples of Mohammed appeal to the startling 
success of this imposture, as the grand evidence of 
Hs truth, and the enemies of Christianity have taken 
advantage of this circumstance to depreciate the evi¬ 
dence arising in its favour from the marvellous suc¬ 
cess of the Gospel. With this view no pains have 
been spared to-render the analogy, which partially 
exists between them complete, by a laboured com¬ 
parison of all the points touching their origin and 
promulgation. 7 * The folly of the attempt and the 
weakness of such a comparison could only be over¬ 
looked by dishonest and disingenuous minds. Some 
have represented the success of Islamism as- the ful¬ 
filment of the blessing, promised to Abraham for 
Ishmaels seed.* 0 This line of argument is pursued 
by tbe Mohammedans themselves, who thus seek to 
establish their creed upon the foundation of a divine 
promise, and this alone ought to have prevented 
Christian men from adopting it. Where no spiritual 
promise was given, there can be no fulfilment of a 
spiritual character. The promise to Ishmael implied 
a numerous posterity, including twelve princes, which 
was a mere temporal blessing; 01 whilst the prophecy 

** The obscure rise, the irresistible progress, the rapid and 
wide diffusion of both creeds have been adduced and dwelt upon, 
in order to lerel the claims of the Gospel and the gratuitous as¬ 
sumptions of the Koran to the same standard. 

" This is the perverted scope of Mr. Forster’s large work: 
"Mohammedanism unveiled.” VoL II. 

“ 'r'aTn 8 ' ni * ' r n$ y 7| -wa 

vitoY 1 t%t b'jtJ "unq "itrtya Hrw Gen. 

XVU. 20. 
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concerning him defined his character and that of his 
descendants.’ 1 To acknowledge the fulfilment of a 
promised blessing in Islamism, is to admit it to be 
a true religion; it may be the fulfilment of prophecy, 
but that is essentially different from the fulfilment 
of a promise. Is the creed of Mohammed the actual 
fulfilment of a promise to Abraham, then it is of ne¬ 
cessity a divinely revealed religion. But to recognise 
more than the temporal fulfilment of a temporal pro¬ 
mise is to confound the flesh with the Spirit-, and 
prosperity in this world with the blessings of the life 
to come. 

Whilst we repudiate the notion of the success 
of Islamism being the fulfilment of a divine pro¬ 
mise , we do not deny that it. was permitted to 
grow and flourish, in order to accomplish the myste¬ 
rious designs of Divine Providence; since God often 
permits the success of those actions and the spread 
of those opinions, which it is contrary to His holy 
nature to approve. Success therefore in the propaga¬ 
tion of a creed is not necessarily demonstrative of 
its being of divine origin. In God’s providential, ad¬ 
ministration one evil is frequently the antidote of 
another. Islamism belongs to the class of means, 
which Divine Providence employs to counteract the 
greater of two evils, until the final triumph of good 
is achieved, and the ultimate separation of good and 

** It was implied in Abraham’s prayer, that Ishmael should 
partake of God’s mercy and blessing, but ,this could only be granted 
through Isaac and his seed, in whom all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed; for if all nations were to be blessed in the 
seed of Isaac, why should Ishmael be excluded? 
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evil can be safely effected; it being a fixed principle 
of God’s dealings to let the tares and the wheat grow 
together till the harvest. 3 * In this case, a smaller evil 
is tolerated for a time, to prevent a greater. In a 
period and in places where pure and undefiled religion 
could not through unbelief and darkness yet be re¬ 
ceived, a mixture of good and evil was suffered to 
prevail. 

There is clearly much inconsistency in the anxiety 
of Christian writers to escape from the recognition 
of a providential interference in the rise and progress 
of Islamism. All commentators seem to agree, that 
its rise had been predicted in Holy Scripture; to deny 
therefore the overruling providence of God in bring¬ 
ing about an event which has been the subject of 
prophecy, and to ascribe it solely to the independent 
operation of human causes, is to take the government 
of the world out of the hands of God. 34 When Da¬ 
niel e. g. foretells the fate of the four great empires 
of the world, or when Isaiah speaks of Cyrus, as the 
servant of God, we do not hesitate to admit the 
actual guidance of Divine Providence in shaping the 
career of those empires, or the special act of raising 
up instruments to execute His judgments. To account 
for the efforts made to explain Islamism from mere 

'* *Aytn ovtav£areo&cu dfiqtortga ftexff* tov &iqujhov' xcd 
if rou xatpojl tov &t(MOfiov i(teS tote fofwtcue x. r. A. Matt. XIII. 
30. Turn ent perfects separatio. 

** This view could not hare been entertained, had it been con* 
•idered that if carried to the extreme it would impugn prophecy 
itself, making the word of God a predictor of erente, over which 
the Author of that word had no special control. 
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natural causes, we must take it for granted that 
those who make them, deem it essential to the in¬ 
terests of Christianity to ignore the notion of Divine 
interposition in the production of any results inde¬ 
pendent of revealed religion. 

9. After the Nicene Council, the Eastern Church 
was engaged in perpetual controversies, which gave 
rise to the most bitter feelings between those who 
were commanded to love each other as brethren. 
Constantius ” made himself notorious by confound¬ 
ing pure and undefiled religion with anile super¬ 
stition, and in exciting disputes upon intricate and 
abstruse subjects. Arabia and Africa were polluted 
by schism and heresy of the worst description,” and 
were ripe for judgment. The European Church was 
corrupt in practice, but still retained an amount of 
sound catholic doctrine, especially on the Divinity 
of our Lord, which served as an antidote to the 
false teaching of the Koran, and prevented this 


37 “ Eratque super his adimere facilis, quae donabat, Christia- 
nam religionem absolutam et simplicem anili supersifcione confun- 
dens: in quo scutunda perplexius, quam componenda gravius, ex- 
citavit dissidia plurima: quae progressa fusius aluit concertatione 
verborum, ut catervis antistitum, jumentis publicis ultro citroque 
discurrentibus per Synodos, quas appellant, dum ritum omnem ad 
8uum trahere conatur arbitrium, rei vehiculariae succideret nervos.” 
Ammian. Mercellin. lib. XXI. de Oonstantio. 

3® The Archbishop of Toledo describes the state of religion thus 
in the 7^u sec. 49 Cum Arabian et Africa inter fidem Catholicam et 
herein Arianam, et perfidiam Judaicam et idolatrum, diversis 
studiis traheretur.” Hist. Arab. pag. 2. ad calc. Elmac. Hist. Sa. 
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judgment from falling so severely upon the Western, 
as upon Hie Eastern Church.** Europe did not in¬ 
deed altogether escape the plague of Islam, because 
it had partly adopted the false teaching of the 
Eastern Church. 4 * Spain in which Hie Arian 
leaven- still lingered was overwhelmed in a man¬ 
ner, which clearly showed the finger of God. 40 
The Spanish army melted away before a handful of 

*9 “ Non dissimnlavit Dens haec popull Bui vitia: quin ex ultimo 
Scythiao ac Germanise recessu immense agmina, quasi diluvio, ef- 
fudifc in orbem Christianum; et cum datae ab his strages maximae 
non satis profecissent ad corrigendos superstites, jus to Dei per- 
missu, in Arabia Mahumetis noyam seyit religionem, pugnantem 
earn directa front© cum Christiana relinione, sed quae verbis quo- 
damodo exprimeret vitam magnae partis Christianorunu*' Grotiua 
de vent. Belig. Christ, pag. 277. 

The author dare not follow the u Guardian " when in reference 
to this notice of Arianism in Spain the reviewer either ignores or 
forgets the undoubted fact that in the year 581 the Swevi in Spain 
partially relapsed into the Arian heresy which they had previously 
abjured in 559. 

As a further proof of reckless criticism in the same periodical I 
should here point to pag. 107, note 76, where it is stated on the 
authority of Weil, Einleitung in den Koran pag. 51, that the copy 
of the Koran which Othman was reading when assassinated, was 
“said to have been brought to Antartua." This town on the 
coast of Syria was transformed by the same reviewer into a 
person, it being added by the “ Guardian," that this said place 
was a “person of whom wo never before heard” It is well 
known to every scholar, and certainly ought to have been 
known to any person assuming the dignity of reviewer that Antartue 
is the Arabic and Eastern name for the Syrian Ortoeo, which so 
frequently occurs in the history of the Crusades. The Eastern and 
European name are both placed together in Weil's large and learned 
work: Geechichte der Chalifen Band IV. p. 70. 
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Saracen soldiers; the Godhead of the Redeemer being 
already denied, there was nothing to resist or to 
prevent an occupation of the country for the space 
of 800 years! But the Mohammedan invasion was 
effectually repelled by the glorious victory of Charles 
Martel. 41 In the seventeenth century, when Europe 
was once more assailed on her eastern frontier, God 
raised up Sobieski, to set bounds for ever to the 
Turkish empire, and the creed of Mohammed. 
“Hitherto shalt thou come and no further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed!” In all these things 
we trace a remarkable Providence controlling the 
spread of Islamism. Nor can we fail to adore the 
wise and gracious choice of the instruments, by which 
God chastised the fallen Churches! The Western 
Church was first punished by the influx of Pagan 
hordes from the North, and had God chosen idolaters 
for the correction of the Eastern Church, there might 
have been cause to apprehend danger for the very 
existence of Christianity, more especially as Western 
Europe was already overrun by Pagan nations; but 
the enemy whom God chose to administer judgment 
in His name was one, who was as greatly op¬ 
posed to idolatry as the fallen Church could he in 
her better days. Islamism made common cause with 
the Church in protesting against Paganism, and 
precluded the possibility of Pagan powers uniting 
against Christianity. We may therefore consider 
Mohammed, the servant of God in the same sense 

** Calcutta Review No. TUI. December, 1845. to which the 
author is indebted for some of these remarks. 

Q 
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io which Pagan Cyrus was ealled the servant of 
Jehovah. 

Islamism was thus made subservient to great and 
important ends in the dispensation of the justice and 
holiness of God. It does not however follow, that 
this admission must necessarily place the Koran and 
the Bible upon the same footing: Mohammedanism, 
in its providential aspect, was the result of the natural 
course of events; Christianity, on the contrary, was 
introduced by a miraculous deviation. from that 
course.** If we refer to Holy Scripture for guidance 
in this matter, we notice God's interposition in cases 
as unlikely in our estimation as that of Islamism. 
The lying spirit for instance, which was put into the 
mouth of false prophets, purporting to prophesy the 
truth, may serve as an illustration.* 1 The special 
interference here, is unquestionable, and one peculiarly 
to the point; God, for purposes only known to Him¬ 
self, might as easily have put a lying spirit into the 
mouth of Mohammed.** The action of the instrumen¬ 
tality being employed upon a greater or lesser scale, 
makes no difference as to the establishing of the 
principle of providential interference. The just dis¬ 
tinction between Islamism and Christianity seems to 

The principle of nn overruling Providence, working without 
a miracle, has been ably set forth by Mr. Davidson: Discourses on 
Prophecy, pag. 76. 77. 247. 248. 

43 1 King. XXII. 19—23. “Now therefore behold, the Lord 
hath put a lying Spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets 

W' 1CJ Hjn rqr\ 

44 Kal dta tovto nejurpu. civrtig Seog beQyeiat nXurtjg u etg 
to murevom ovTovff tw \pevfei' 2 Thess. II. 9—11. 
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be this: the phenomena of the spread of Christianity 
prove that it came from God, but those of Islamism 
show only that it sprang from an overruled agency 
of natural events, and that as to its permanence, it is 
still upheld by their providential concurrence. 

At the very period when the Lombards were de¬ 
stroying the last vestiges of the Roman empire, God 
raised up an obscure people to a sudden greatness 
in order to correct His erring Churches, and to re¬ 
move the candlestick from such as were past correction. 
The salt having lost its savour was cast out and trod¬ 
den under foot of men. 44 This explains without com¬ 
ment, the cause of the success of Islamism. Our 
Lord indicated the characteristics of those devouring 
eagles, which were sent forth into the world by the 
false prophet who arose “in the desert”, to prey upon 
the dead members of His Church. As the eagle 
does good service by consuming carcases, which 
otherwise would be left to poison the atmosphere, 'so 
Islamism benefited the Church, by consuming those 
dead members, which had become offensive in the 
sight of God, and'if allowed to remain, would have 
endangered the very life of the body. It is remarkable 
that our Lord’s words literally occur, in Alwakidi’s 
description of the primitive Moslemin, “The Saracens 
he says, fell upon them like eagles upon a carcase.” 4 * 

** "Utter biefet <$rifl(i ti)t SRorgenfonb, in tteldjetn bat Qtyrijientyum 
frit (anger 3eit in bet ©ttdlufi bet ©efrotitmut, unb wrier bem tobten 
Sormetoefen, bur$ bat feint 3been eertfimmerten unb verfamen, 
tobifranf teat, law ber $err bltjlidj unb fein @eri$t” 3iwmermannt 
8etentgef$i$te ber 4tir$e 3efu (tyrijti, Vol. II. 518. 

14 Oakley’s History of the Saracens, Vol. I. pag 220. 

Q* 
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The black eagle was moreover the ensign of the first 
Saracen conquerors, and that affords an additional 
reason for applying the prediction to them, as well 
as to the Romans, by whom the Jewish Church was 
devoured. 47 Nor is it against the principle of ger- 
minant interpretation of prophecy, to make it include 
both visitations upon the Old and the New Church, 
which had alike sunk into decay. 

10. An auxiliary cause of the success oflslam- 
ism, was the time in which it appeared; for we may 
safely say, that in no former or subsequent period of 
the world could Mohammed have met with equal suc¬ 
cess. AD the circumstances of that period, plainly 
and undeniably concurred to favour the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the new religion. The heresies which divided 
and the corruptions which then degraded the Church, 
presented an open field for Mohammed. The poli¬ 
tical state of the world was Dkewise propitious. Is- 
lamisnl being a religion of conquest, the union of 
nations under compact and vigorous governments, 
would have opposed insuperable obstacles. Its suc¬ 
cess obviously depended, not on the strength and 
stabUity, but on the decay of the kingdoms of the 
earth; and its establishment could only be promoted 
by the divisions and distractions of mankind. 48 At 
a later or an earlier date, that of Trajan, of Constan¬ 
tine or Charlemagne, the assault of the half-naked 

47 Ockley Hist, of the Sarac. Vol. L 172. Wahl pag. 73. E. 

48 “It has been observed by a great politician Hachiarelli, that 
it is impossible a person should make himself a prince and found a 
state, without opportunity.” Sale, Prelem. Disc. pag. 25. 
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Saracens would soon have been repelled, and their 
religious fanaticism extinguished. This most favour¬ 
able concurrence of a diversity of circumstances, both 
ecclesiastical and political, at once so contrary and 
so harmonious, cannot fail to strike every candid ob¬ 
server of the age in which Islamism made its ap¬ 
pearance. 

11. Another cause of the rapid spread and per¬ 
manent establishment of Islamism, is to'be looked 
for in the means which were used in its propagation. 
The appeal to the sword is natural to a politico- 
religious system, and in prescribing both moral and 
civil laws to the state, it decides every question of 
life or property.*® In almost every Moha m medan 
country, so intimate is the connection and saabsolute 
the dependence of the religious, upon the civil govern¬ 
ment, that in propagating the tenets of religion, an 
appeal to the civil force would be unavoidable. With 
few exceptions, this maxim of the Koran: — “Fight 
against them, until there be no opposition in favour 
of idolatry and the religion be wholly God’s,” has ever 
been strictly carried out. No alternative was allowed 
to the Pagan; he had to choose between an immediate 
recantation of his opinions and a cruel death. The 
Christian was permitted the privilege of compounding 
for the preservation of his life and property, by the 
payment of a heavy tribute. To men who had lost 

** The recent appointment of a Minister of justice by the Sul¬ 
tan of Constantinople, is an innoration; inasmuch as this duly was 
till that time, incumbent upon their spiritual head of religion, the 
Mufti, who was the locum tenons of the Sultan himself in his cha¬ 
racter of Kaliph. 
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almost every thing but the name of their religion, this 
mode of conversion was irresistible. Nor can we won¬ 
der that in many such cases, the voice of conscience 
was unheard amidst the cries of interest. Temporal 
ease and security under the banners of the pseudo¬ 
prophet, were to them, preferable to the distress of 
the despised and persecuted Christians. 

We should however be much mistaken, were we 
to look upon the enthusiasm of the first propagators 
oflslamism, as springing merely from religious zeal. 10 
The hope of gain and the prospect of plunder gathered 
hosts to Mohammed’s standard, even in his life-time; 
and the national pride of the Arabs felt flattered by 
following a prophet who had risen from amongst 
themselves:' 1 then Mohammed’s, rank, his personal 
influence, his consummate art and prudence, his 
fervent enthusiasm, which in the first instance, re¬ 
sulted from a sincere conviction that he was a 
chosen messenger of God,—all gave strength and 
solidity to each step in the early propagation of Is- 
lamism. 

12. Mohammed's appeal to the Patriarchal faith 
and the Ishmaelitish descent of the Arabs, was like- 

*° Khaled who was termed “the sword of the swords of Allah,” 
well described the mixture of power and persuasion by which he 
and the Koreishites were converted, when he said, that Allah 
seised them by their hearts and by the locks of their hair to lead 
them to the prophet. Taberistanensis Annales regum atque lega- 
torum Dei. Edit. Kosegarten. II. pag. 103. 

" The Arab general said to the Christian Arabs of Hira, who 
declined to receive Islamism: “Ye fools, will you wander to and fro 
in the wilderness of error; when two guides ollbr themselves to 
you, a foreigner and an Arab, will ye follow the first and forsake 
the latter?” Taberistanensis Annal. IL pag. 39. ' 
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wise highly -favourable to a sudden spread of his 
creed. There was an artful accommodation to the 
divers classes of : his countrymen, by .which he 
drew the Jew, the Christian and the idolater, into 
his net. A certain writer brings forward fifty pages 
of coincidences - between Judaism and Islamism:— 
Each professes to derive a politico-religious economy 
from a prophet who united in his person the political 
and spiritual administration of the affairs of the na¬ 
tion. ' Each came to be possessed of a sacred book, 
composed by their respective lawgivers. In both cases 
we have a people in arms, professing to go forth by 
divine command to conquer, and so far as their re¬ 
spective conquests should extend, to extirpate the 
religion of the subdued countries and to substitute 
their own. The Jews, as far as their conunission 
went, were to cut off the idolatrous inhabitants from 
the land of promise; the MohammedaqB, according to 
the terms- of their extended commission, demanded 
either conversion or death. Each nation left the same 
desert. Again Moses and Mohammed descended from 
Abraham, both commenced their office at the age of 
forty; the former received the law in Arabia, the lat¬ 
ter the Koran. Both prophets are exiled, commune 
with God, and die in the desert before their followers 
leave the country; and no one will foil to perceive 
that in several points, Mohammed artfully accommo¬ 
dated himself to the history of Moses to give weight 
and effect to his pretensions. 

We have noticed on a former occasion, with wh&t 
skill Mohammed accommodated himself to the Chris- 
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turn religion, at the commencement of his career. 
The immaculate and wonderful conception of Christ 
was acknowledged. His miracles were admitted,- His 
prophetical character was asserted, and certain titles 
were ascribed to Christ,.which the Christians affirmed 
belonged to Him. It did its work and favoured Moham¬ 
med's cause among the Christians for a time. Then 
how well the national superstitions of the Arab* were 
blended with Islamism, to conciliate their love for 
ancient institutions!. Mecca, the centre of the national 
worship, was chosen to become the sanctuaiy of the 
new creed; pilgrimage with all its Pagan rites was 
continued; circumcision and other national usages 
were adopted and incorporated into the system of 
Mohammed's religion. There was a compilation of 
heterogeneous religious elements, which proved ac¬ 
ceptable to all parties, each finding in it, dogmas 
which were held by their respective ancestors. 

13. The yoke which Islamism imposed upon 
the first believers, was by no means oppressive. It 
was presented as the religion of Abraham, a name 
revered by all parties; the Unity of God was a dogma 
which was held in common by Jews, Christians and 
Arabs. The rest of the teaching of the Koran was 
simple, — consisting mainly of precepts and male¬ 
dictions. There was an absence of those holy and 
blessed mysteries of our faith, which are at all times 
humiliating to human reason. That which is most 
needful, but at the same time most opposed to the 
depraved taste of the natural man, is carefully ex¬ 
cluded. Islamism, as a false creed, offers no Redemp- 
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tion, no means of grace; insists on no repentance, 
no self-denial and'no mortification of the flesh, and 
where there exists no love of. the truth, it can reckon 
upon a more ready reception than Christianity can 
expect. The mixture of truth and falsehood, the 
simplicity of its formula, the mechanism of its devo¬ 
tions, washings and fastings, combined with an un¬ 
bridledlicentiousness, renders itmoreacceptablethan 
the Gospel of Christ, with its free mercy to lost sin¬ 
ners , with its rigid morality and elevating hope of 
glory; for the world will love its own in religion, not 
less than in other things. 51 

The permanency of Islamism, which is another of 
its striking features, may in some measure be attributed 
to its close connection with the existing Governments. 
Any attempt to alter or reform the religion, neces¬ 
sarily involved the ruin and overthrow- of the Govern¬ 
ment of the land. Every case of religions.apostacy 
is therefore punished by the state as a capital erime. 
It was solely owing to the external pressure of the 
European powers of late years that 'an alteration has 
been made in the Turkish empire. Again, the per¬ 
manence of Islamism is in no way surprising , when 

" “fflutfagung, Sfafgebmg ber litbftrn Weignngtn towrbe nidjt gefotbeit; 
bit 8eibenfdjnften foUten nidjt fnttobl gebdnbtgt unb in fhtngt 3«djt genpm* 
men tteeben, aid nat auf etnen ©tgtnfianb, ben dtampffur He Studbititung 
bed nenem ©lanbend toncentrirt teetbtq ... 5>ad ®«bot bed tBeifted fonntt 
ni<bt IdfHg fein in einem 8anbe, »o bie ftrudjt bee Stebe imijt gfbeitjt. bad 
ptxiMi d>e ftafltn nidjt ba, tea Unfnubtbarfeit bed Sobend eft an<b ben ffietjl* 
$abe*tben ttntbetjamgen anferlegt, vnb fdjon bad ttfinta' jst grigten ®Mfji» 
gang im Qenuffe bet Staining einlabet. ®ad Ernrfwibe ton am Knfang 
bie Seligfondftenet, bie abet balb bntdj bie tei<$e Sente IjtntbettfSUfg »et» 
gbtet tout be; fa* fo geringe Obfe* etfaiiften bie QMubigtn bie lUdf&bt anf 
enblofed €$Me(gen im $arabife 8n#e.” SDidinge* peg. 4, 6. 
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we remember that each child swells the ranks of the 
ooihmunity; for according to Moslem teaching, every 
child is born a Modern, and it is only the parents 
who make him a Jew or-a Christian! Not so with 
Christianity; for according to its teaching, every child 
is born in sin; and as by-nature, all are children of 
wrath,' the Gospel has to .struggle against the whole 
course of nature, and when it has prevailed with one 
generation of professed Christians, it has to renew 
the struggle in the next. * s 

These then are some of the principal causes, the 
joint agency of which, sufficiently accounts for the 
success and permanent character of Islamism.' We 
protest against the dangerous and fallacious assump¬ 
tion, that there is in it any fulfilment of a divine 
promise, but willingly admit a providential control of 
this heaven-sent scourge. 54 How often did God raise 
up instruments of His wrath to chastise the Jewish 
Church, and these after having served as the rod of 
correction, were invariably cast into the fire! Let 
6nly the cause of the scoiirge be remedied, let the 
Eastern Churches be cleansed from their dross; let 
the Church of Christ in the West fulfil her duly 
towards both the. Christian and the Mohammedan 
community, and the scourge itself will be removed; 

11 The Church In extending her Missionary operations has to 
contend with- these natural obstacles which impede her progress, 
whilst Islamism in propagating its tenets and hi maintaining its 
ground ( only tatters the natural pride and indulges the pastriona 
of man. 

• 54 Success ahme, can afford no absolute proof of divine favour; 
for we observe, how God peimits error to prevail upon earth and 
that, not seldom, to a far greater extent then truth itsel£ 
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let Paganism also‘ be abolished, and Islamism, which 
in God's purpose has served as a barrier to the 
abomination of idolatry, will be destroyed. 

14. Thus we have seen how the sword has been 
the'chief instrumentality in propagating Islamism; 
but God, who brings good out of evil, lifeout of death, 
peace and order out of strife and confusion, evidently 
assigned certain functions to this apostacy, which in 
the end should* work together for good. At a period 
when the nations of the East had reduced Christianity 
to a. miserable caricature, Islamism, being armed 
against all teaching except its own, seemed to be 
the less fatal of two-evils.* 5 Whilst it spread the 
Koran, and assumed an attitude of inveterate hosr 
tility, it acted at the same time, as an antidote to the 
poison of heretical teaching in the Church, As regards 
the Western Church, Islamism roused her-from her 
slumber, served as a correction of her abuses and 
corruptions, and called forth new life and energy 
among the stagnant masses of her professors. When 
this object was attained, God withdrew the rod, and 
showed mercy to His Church, which, could not be 

** "3dlam biente aid bie getflige CUtarantaine, in feel$er bte 535Ifer 
gegen bad Qontaginm enter fof$en (Somtption abgeftirrt, fteflerer Beiicft unb 
bf# 2Bc|end reform. Sufte barren. $ajj jene ©efabt toirflt$ bor|aub« nnb 
bsiAgenb getoefen, bad begeugt ntd&t nur be.r $ang gum Ifiretifcljen ©eften* 
toefen, bet sntetben orien toltfdjen(5IjTfoen jener 3«it fdjon>Abett»iegcnb tear; 
ed begeugt ed and) ber grope (Jrfolg, toeldje bie giftige, aUe get* 

frtflcnbe 8e|re ber $anlicianer unb ©ogomiten unter ben (£|tifhn, fo-feie ber 
mit biefen nalje bectoanSfen ©ateuf d unb Sdlamelfd imter ben SRodfanen 
latte. 3Bar,bo<$ fetbfl bte abenbl&nbiftye Jtirdpe ber bon btefer brofenben 
®efa|r in fo |o|em @rabe blodgejlettt, bap irn Seginne bed 13. ©eculumd 
bereitd g anfe frobingen bon ber pejlartig nm ftd& greifenben 8e|re angefedt 
fearen.” IDdUfoger png. 140. 
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destroyed in this terrible earthquake. 10 Moslem his¬ 
torians maintain, that the locust armies carried on 
their wings the Arabic inscription: “We are the host 
of AJlah, every one of us carries ninety-nine eggs, 
and if we had a hundred, we would destroy the world 
with all that is therein.” The Moslemin themselves 
are these locust armies, and more than once, the want 
of the hundreth egg alone has prevented their utterly 
destroying the noblest powers of Christendom. Such 
an epoch was the Kaliphate of Othjnan; when in the 
course of the seventh century, the whole of the weak 
Byzantine empire would probably have fallen, and by 
its fall would have opened the door to central Europe, 
had not the best powers of the Moslem empire been 
consumed by those intestine feuds which succeeded 
the assassination of the Kaliph. Another criti$ oc¬ 
curred, after the occupation of the south of France 
by Moslem troops, when the late of Europe was 
suspended on that memorable battle won by Charles 
MarteL The third critical period, at which the. hun¬ 
dreth egg was wanting, occurred m the third century 
of .the Hedgra, when the Aglabites, having already 
subjugated Sicily, threatened to establish themselves, 
in lower Italy: for had not the Moslem power at that 
period, succumbed to the Fatamites in Africa^ Italy, 
as Well as Spain, would have been overrun by the 
Moors, especially as it was in a defenceless condition, 
and France in a styte of disturbance. Again, in the 
fourth century of the Mohammedan era, after the 
restoration of the Kaliphate to its legitimate line, the 

“ Ou»ley'» TrareU II. 149. 
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Saracen. power, having recovered its pristine vigour 
and threatening to penetrate to the very, heart of 
Christiau-Europe, was signally checked ^ the Selchuk 
Turks under Soleiman A. D. 1034 had united the 
whole tract of country, between the Euphrates and 
the Hellespont into one kingdom, and stood before 
Constantinople, prepared to march into Europe; when, 
the Emperor of Constantinople sending letters to the 
Christian princes- imploring their assistance,* Peter 
the Hermit with the assembly at Clermont? brought 
the whole of Europe to arms;' and for the first time 
the religious enthusiasm of the Christians proved 
itself stronger than the fanatical zeal of the Moslem 
conquerors. > 


CHAPTER VIE. 

CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF ISLAMISM. 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes from 
thorns or figs from .thistles? .Even so every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit." . 

Matt. VII. 16. 

1. Mohammed, assuming to be a prophBt rather 
of the type and character of Moses than that of Jesus, 
took upon himself to legislate on moral, civil and 
religious matters. The divine authority ascribed to 
his precepts on religion,-'was necessarily extended to 
those regarding the civil and social relations of life, 
and being thus endowed with a character of stability, 
an insurmountable barrier was placed to the free 
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development eflslamism in future ages.‘ T Hence the 
rude, sitnple and in some instances, barbarous, cus¬ 
toms of the Arabs of that age,— : which Mohammed 
had tolerated* by'way of accommodation to their na¬ 
tional prejudices,—became the fixed law for all future 
generations. Among these-we-may mention the “lex 
talionu", which in subsequent ages-,, was introduced 
and adopted by all Mohammedan states. ‘ 8 The entire 
administration of the Moslem code -of law may be 
fairly reduced to the precepts of the Koran, whieh 
also in-this particular, adopted the traditional prac¬ 
tice of the Arabs. That the adoption of this system 
could not fair to cause many crying abuses when ap¬ 
plied to a semi-civilised people, may be easily imag¬ 
ined. That brief and simple mode of conducting trials 
previously used by the armed and roving Beduins of 
the Peninsula, is still maintained among all Moslem 
nations; this total absence of the legal forms and 
courtesies of European courts of justice, together with 
the non-acceptance of written documents to serve as 
evidence, produce a host of false witnesses, who in 
large towns, make a systematic trade of their infamous 
perjuries at the courts of law. On the other hand, 
the prophet blessing those u who cast the mantle 

57 *®if ®o»5pb«, ptldic bem .Stnaben grbagt gotten, foOte aueg btt 
Staira, bn ign*n Iflngfi tndrarijftn Wat, niegt abltgen bfitfeo.” From the 
▼nimble treatise by Prof. Dollinger: SWngommeb'l .Religion naeg 
igtet "inneren (Sntwief lung unb' ibrem tSinfluffe auf bob Seben 
btt SBWfet. 1838. >•*. 7. 

68 jegt tterben baget 9R4rbn ben geftgliegen <5rben obn Bn* 

toanbten btidrmorbtttn ubetliefett, inn mil tgnen naeb IBiUfnt |u »n* 
fatten, ja, felbfl unmunbige Jtinbet wrtben mil SRtffetn beWaffnet, nm igtt 
$Anbe in bob Bfnt bet SRfltbetb igttb Bakrb §n tasbgen.” SDflUingnpng. 8. 
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over the crimes of their brethren/’ created an jabuse 
in the opposite, direction; evidenoe to convict the 
guilty party in criminal ’cases being scarcely procur¬ 
able among Moslemin. 4 * 

The nefarious practice of wantoply making and 
breaking an oath, was enforced by the. example of 
the prophet himself. -Mohammed swQre on the most 
frivolous occasions. At the beginning of Sura XXX VIII. 
he swears “by the Koran full of admonition”, but no 
commentator has yet discovered for What reason. He 
swears in Sura Xl.lV.. “by the perspicuous book" that 
it. came down on the blessed night. In Sura Li. he 
makes oath by the winds, clouds, ships and angels, 
that the day of Judgment will surely come; also by 
the ways of heaven, that the Meccans quarrel about 
him; in SuraLXVlll. by “the. pen and writer” that he 
is not possessed by a demon; in Sura lxix. 34 by 
things “visible and invisible” that the Koran is not 
a poetical figment or a magical production. In Sura 
LXXV. he swears “by the day of the Resurrection and 
the soul that accuseth itself”,. but for what purpose, 
it is difficult to guess. .God. is made to swear by the 
planets,- by night and day-hreak, that the Koran was 
revealed by .Gabriel, and that Mohammed was not 
possessed. 90 In Sura xc. Allah is said to swear that 
he created man in toil, sorrow, and affliction; but m 

** As the' courts of justice take cognizance only of crimes com- 
mitted against religion and the head of the state, offences which 
would be severely punished in Christian lands,. are generally al¬ 
lowed to pass unnoticed. Correspondence d'Ortent par Michaud et 
Poiyoulat. Paris 1833. I1L pag. 288. 

•° Sur. LXXXI. 15. cfr. with this Hebr. VI. 14—16, 
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Sura XCV. he makes oath by the fig-tree, the olive, 
mount Sinai and Mecca, that hd “created man of a 
most excellent fabric, and afterwards we rendered 
him the vilest of the vile." In Sura XCIL we are 
assured by a double oath that men have different 
opinions! 

From these examples of swearing on the part of 
Allah, it is not surprising that the Koran solemnly 
teaches-, that oaths made precipitately,'may be bro¬ 
ken. #4 - Mohammed himself broke his oath on several 
occasions; and taught his followers (Sura n. 225.) 
that after, or within four months, they may fairly 
break-their vows, “for God is gracious and merciful.’' 
The expiation of an inconsiderate oath (Sur. V. 90— 
95), is “to feed ten men'with moderate food, or 
clothe them; or'else to deliver a captive, or if unable 
to fulfil these things, to fast for three days.” 

How greatly this contempt for the sanctity of an 
oath must tend to demoralise a people, can scarcely 
be conceived; we would challenge any traveller to 
find such, even amongst Pagans. Triple oaths, on the 
most trivial occurrences, are constantly <m the lips of 
the Arabs*. No Pagan nation deals so wantonly with 
the names'of their gods, as the Moslem.does with 
the sacred name of Allah. Oaths are affixed to the 
most outrageous falsehoods, and this being done from 
mere habit, such thoughtless and vain oaths are ac¬ 
cording to the Koran,' unpunishable, “for -God is 
gracious and merciful.” The perjury, committed at 

** "God will not punish you for an inconsiderate word in your 
oaths.” Sur. n. 224. 
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courts of justice, is therefore only one link in that 
chain of lying-and falsehood, which Islanrism has 
thrown' around* the' entire Community of its pro¬ 
fessors. 

2: In spite however of th*e conscientious ad¬ 
herence ofMoslemyi to' a system of legislation, which 
was' considered unchangeable, the strictly literal sense 
of this heaven-sent theory'was in some cases .modi¬ 
fied, where its application to the stern realities of 
practical" life was found to be absolutely impossible. 
It was with this view partially , that the Sonna was 
added to the Koran.**' The Sonna, or tradition 
embody the expressions, occasional remarks and acts 
of Mohammed, which are traced back' to his com¬ 
panions, his. wives and the first KaHphs ; eT and the 
doctrines as well as religious-rites aHd'ceremonies of 
the Mohammedans, aj*e fixed and regulated according 
to these received traditions. On- them, the true sense 
of the .Koran depends, for the Koran'caa only be 
explained and its meaning understood, as it is given 
or hinted.at by the Sonna. Regarding them,.there 
is great uncertainty Among Moslemin; as these tra¬ 
ditions are- neither 'all collected into one book ndr-are 
all approved , by the'whole body of their renowned 
divines; Collections indeed; have been made with 
great'laboux by learned men; hut as they* do not agree 
in all cases, latitude enough has been left to any 

43 &JU>, Sonna mos receplus, tradftio, regula; fro A for- 

marit; seoutus ftiit regulam. 

•* Wihtenfeld’a D'ababi: liber daujnln riroruni, qni Corani 
et traditionoruih cognitione excelluerant. Getting; 1834. 

B 
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writer o£ reputation to add or to reject at his own 
choice, 64 To tell a lieior a.good'purpose, especially 
to add by it something to the glory of their prophet, 
is considered by Moslemin and particularly by the 
Shiites, quite right and proper.. But whatever be the 
merits'or demerits of these traditions, they widened 
the narrow limits, of -the legislature of the Koran and 
afforded some elasticity to the cramped, and narrow- 
minded precepts of Mohammed. 

The real character of Islamism may be better 
ascertained from .these traditions, in which we see 
bow the contemporaries of Mohammed and his im¬ 
mediate followers, understood his teaching, than from 
the monotonous repetitions of the Koran.* 65 What 

84 “Bukhari, one of the drst of the Collectors of the traditions, 
and esteemed the highest in point of authority, had, as is said, col¬ 
lected 200,000, or according to another statement, 630,000 tradi¬ 
tions, -of which he regarded but 100,000 as somewhat to be relied 
upon, and Only 7275 as actually authentic and true. He died A. H. 
256. Another collector has received only* 5266, and the author of 
the Musabih only 4484 as authentic. The writer! of the SMas 
differ, still more than those' of the Sunnis about' tfie number of the 
traditions to be regarded as actually to he relied upon; for since 
the Shi&s. regard as canonical alto the sayings of their Itn&ms, 
they hare a much greater number of traditions than the Sunnis, 
and consequently it is still more difficult, for them to Ax their num¬ 
ber, or to distinguish between an authentic and an unauthentic 
tradition.’* Dr. C. 6. Pfanders Remarks on the nature of Moham¬ 
medan tradition, pag. 30, . 

65 . “One of the most acknowledged .collections of the Hadiths 
or tradition approved of “by the Sonnis is, Mishcat id MasabikT 
which has been translated into English add published by IT. N. 
Mathews, Calcutta 1810; and most of the traditions received by 
the Sbias are "contained in the books of *Hayat ul Kulub , Haq ul 
Yaquin," and u Ain ul Hay at" written by Mullah Muharamed Bakir 
Majysi, a famous Persian divine, who lived about 200 years ago, 
and which were printed in Teheran in 4 folio Volumes.” P/ander’s 
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the prophet taught concerning divine truths, apart 
from a few practical injunctions, sCems to be con¬ 
sidered of little importance compared with the more 
attractive legends of the Koran which are over-laden 
with -mythical embellishments. -Let any one read 
what has bteen rendered accessible to-Europeans, and 
they will -find • wearisome commentaries -upon legal 
washings, ceremonial attitudes and histrionic posi¬ 
tions. at -prayet, the phy sical relations of - women, 
matrimony and divorce, buying and sellingV saluta¬ 
tions and the most ordinary transactions of life, inter¬ 
mixed -with the most outrageous and wildly 'extra¬ 
vagant tables concerning 4he visible and invisible 
world. Ignorant of the real discipline .of. the .soul, 
Islamism, in its traditions, beats out a.path of vain 
and useless ceremonial, the fulfilment of which, pro¬ 
duces a delusive sense 6f security; and -the very irk¬ 
someness of the ceremonial enhances the feeling of 
its meritorious character. As regards the absurd 
and marvellous stories contained in'them, it'has been 
justly -remarked that, they exercise even, a greater in¬ 
fluence on. the-'minds' of the Mohammedans than 
the .doctifmes contained in the Koran, and this ex¬ 
plains -why they are so indifferent to the plain and 
unvarnished truths of the Gospel. These extravagant 
fables have so destroyed and vitiated-their taste, that 
they have little relish for sober truth and look down 

Remarks on the nature, of Muh. pa£. 8. See also Harrington’s 
“Remarks upon the authorities of Moselman law 7 Asiatic Re¬ 
searches VoJ. X. pag. 478. wliere he mentions 4 collections of tra¬ 
ditions, whicli the Shiites consider authentic. 


R* 
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with contempt on the simple but sublime doctrines 
of Christianity.® 8 • 

3. In considering the warlike fanaticism which 
the Mohammedans .manifested in propagating their 
faith, we recognise the fruits of the lpuch enforced 
doctrine, that the blood of infidels is the best sacrifice 
which, can be njade to God. The means of-conyersion 
by sword and conquest soon assumed a cruel and 
sanguinary character. Thousands of .prisoners were 
usually massacred after a victory; not in the heat of 
contest, but in cold Mood and as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple , 8 7 and the law which, assigned the wives and 
children of the slain to the. conquerors greatly tended 
to 'inflame their zeal and increase the number of vic¬ 
tims. Lest it might be thought, to -be only the fresh-t 
kindled enthusiasm of the first Moslem warriors which 
led to -such, excesses, we must add, that -the same 
thirst for blood distinguished .all subsequent conquests 
on the part of Mohammedans. This was evinced for 
a number of centuries, during which religious wars 
devastated-the countries-of India; and we may con¬ 
sider it but one instance out of many, when Mohammed 

' «e ’demoralising influence of these traditions may be men 
from the fact, that some of the tortures which they ascribe ter the 
Moslem hell, were applied to Christians during the recent mutiny 
in India. “With hooks they tear their bodies and with iron maces 
they are/beaten; angels stput and fierce torture them, showing no 
mercy.” Agaiiu “ There are such in hell of whose sides the .angels 
ctit off the flesh with scissors, and throw it into their mouths.” 
Hay at ul Kulub Vol. II. leaf 174. 

Khaled, who .was onfce M.’s right hand, rowed in a heavy 
engagement against Christian Arabs and Pagan Persians, that* if 
God would graht him the victory, he would dye the waters of the 
stream with the blood of the slain. Taherist, Annal. reg. II. p. 29. 
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Shah -Bahnum-,*king of the Deccan, -fulfilled-his vow 
1368, that he would net sheathe his sword, till he 
had slain 10j>,000 ibfidel Hindoos, in order to revenge 
the defeat of a detachment of Moslem troops. 98 
When Reinald from Ch&tillon, attempted an expedition 
against Medina and" Mecca, Saladin the celebrated 
hero' of Islamism, declared it to be his sacred doty 
to cleanse the earth from the'se-men, and to kill every 
Christian who should fall into his bands. Thereupon 
part of the captive Christians weTe- dragged to' the 
valley of Mina, where the pilgrims slaughtered them, 
instead of the accnstomed sheep or lambs,* the'rest 
were brought to Egypt, where the Moslem ascetics 
considered it a meritorious work, to kill these “Chris¬ 
tian dogs” with their own hand. 99 That demoniacal 
blood-thirsty hatred entertained by Moslemin towards 
all who disbelieve the Koran, imbibed from their very 
infancy, has ever operated so powerfully amofig them, 
that even their noblest characters have been tarnished 
by- it: 7or thus the abomination of human sacrifices 
came to-be revived by those,' who prided themselves 
in having destroyed Paganism, as far as their'arm of 
power codld reach! 

4. This flame of hatred towards all other reli- 

% 

88 Ferishta, history of the Mohammedan power in India, traps, 
by Briggs. 182$. Vol. II. pag. 311. 

69 After the battle near Hittin, Saladin caused the captured 
knights and hospitallers to be killed by the pious fanaticswho 
followed his army. Jleinaud Journal Asiatique V, pfcg'. 237. 290. 

70 It is well known that Saladin has frequently been compared 
and preferred to his Christian contemporary, the Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople.* 
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gionists which 4s indeed the very element of Islam- 
ism, T1 is continually nourished- by the reading gf the 
Koran, replete' as it is with threatenings and curses 
against unbelievers; it is also the necessary conse¬ 
quence of a doctrine, which teaches that the sword 
is the sanctified means of conversion,—and -which 
inculcates warfare against all unsubdued Kaffers of 
every shade of opinion; warfare, interrupted only by 
a longer or shorter armistice, as necessity may demand. 
In this sense Mohammed's assertion, — that “the in¬ 
fidels are all one people,”—must doubtless be under¬ 
stood; and hence believers are destined to convert 
them by force of arms; if ibis be impossible, to ex¬ 
terminate, or make them tributary. Mohammed and 
the first Kaliphs* as we have seen, occasionally pre¬ 
tended to recommend milder measures towards the 
Scripturalists, but in proportion as their followers 
became conscious of the gulph, which separates the 
Moslem from all others, and the more the two parties 
became entangled in mutual hostilities, the more de¬ 
cided became their animosity towards Christians, and 
consequently the more oppressive the yoke which 
they laid upon them'. Christians were not unfrequently 
dealt with on the same principle as Pagans; their 
holding the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was alone 
sufficient to place them on a level with Polytheists, 

11 “$of gtgen bit ©eTotnet nnbtrtr SRrligion tft jt alien 3eiten bo# 
tebenlelement be« 36fami6mu6 gewefen, unb barf man von bem ©ergangentn 
anf bag 3ufj(nfttgc f&litfStn, fo nu'djtt man bebanpten, baf, tocnij ftnmal 
biefer $af abgrftumfft fein »irb, audj b«t SBerfaQ brt ganjttt SsfkmS mu 
anfbakftm IjmiiiBrftben/ obei baf biilbfame (Scfinnmg gegen Knberggttnbige 
mb rrltgtOfe 3nbiffewnj bet ben SRotyammebanent $anb iit-^anb ge^en 
tverten." DiUhtgtt png. 14. 
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for, so early'as the-beginning of the Moslem era, 
were they, branded by Abu Sofian'"with that oppro- 
prious terms. 72 KaliphMotawakkel A.D. 850. added 
bitter mockery and indescribable tortnres to their al¬ 
ready heavy afflictions, and in the Bloody persecutions 
of the Fatamite Hakem, many lost their lives. Even 
common intercourse was interdicted between Mos- 
lemin and Christians, 73 and a Moslem to this day, 
is not permitted either to eat with a Christian nr to 
partake of the samfe meal. 74 

If we come to more recent, times, we find the 
notorious Sultan of Mysore, Tippo Sahib, perpetra¬ 
ting'acts of persecution for the sake of religion which 
appear the more hateful, for being accompanied by 
the most brutal lust. The majority of his subjects 
being Hindoos, his object was to convert the whole 
population of the Malabar provinces to the faith of 
the Koran; in this he was assisted by the Moplays, 
descendants of an"Arab colony, who, falling like wild 
beasts upon the defenceless Hindoos forcibly circum¬ 
cised many; others, robbed of their wives, children 

** Jufal-Addin A1 Siuti, history pf the temple of Jerusalem; 
translated by Reynolds. 1-836. pag. 197. 240. Encouraging the 
Arabs before a battle against the Greeks, Abu Soflata says;. "Vos 
quidem* propugnatores Arabum estis, atque Islamlsmi a^juvatores; 
illi vero propugnatores Graecorum atque adjutores, polytheism! 
suot.” Taberist. n. pag. 101, 

T * Mohammed Ebn Ishmael, the king of Granada, was' assassi¬ 
nated A. I>. 1333 by the-Moors because he had eaten with Chris¬ 
tians and- wore a - garment which he received from the king of 
CastiHa. Conde, Geschtchte dor fierrschaft der Mauren In Spanien. 
III. pag. 134. 

T4 The author speaks from his oWn" experience. See also: 
Fraser, Narrative of a journey into Khorasan. 1825. pag. 182. 
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and property, .were driven back to tbe jungles. * Tippoo 
Sahib took away the ^daughters of the Brahmins j&nd 
having dishonoured them sent them.back to'their 
parents, who refused to receive theip since tl^ey had 
lost their cast. Tippoo then compelled the Brahmins 
themselves to marry these outcasts, by which 'they 
also .losing their cast, were expelled .from their com¬ 
munity. 7 8 Can we be surprised that such fearful 
outrages, which Acknowledged no other than the-un¬ 
conditional right of the stronger p&rty, should, as op¬ 
portunity occurred, produce the most bloody reactions? 
Hence it is, that the Kaffers north of Badshur, the 
neighbours of th.e Moslem Afghan*, d6em no. action 
more meritorious than that of killing a Moslem. But 
few comparatively of the deeds of darkness, com¬ 
mitted in India by the Moslem .conquerors, have ever 
come to light, since the only account, we have of their 
rule in that country, was written by themselves. 7 ' 
The only exception to this bloodthirsty and oppressive 
rule, was made by the Mongol emperor Akbar, who 

** It will be remembered that the loss of east is ted times 
worse to a 'Brahmin than the cruelest death. The cruelties of 
Tippmr Sahib are recorded by Buchanan, “Journey from Madras 
through. Mysore and Malabar.*' 1807. I. pag. 58. 1L 550. 

Ferishta, History of the Mohammedan power iq India, trtfns. 
by Briggs. 1829.. As late as Sept. 1849 we bad an-instance of this 
fanaticism; 64 Moslemin entered a. temple in a-town near Calicut, 
murdered every .devotee then pitesent, and then shut the doers, 
expecting to be slain and sent te Paradise. - A email detachmept 
of Sepqys v sent against them, was repulsed and the oOjnmanjding 
European officer killed; a European detachment next forced an 
entrance, and as the fanatics declined to submit, they were cut 
down; and in the belief of. themselves and their brethren, they went 
straight to Paradise! 
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adopted a more peaceable policy. As “the shadow 
of God upon ^earth*” he said, it became him to suffer 
other religions, aft$r .the example.of Allah, else it 
would be his duty to destroy five sixths of his sub¬ 
jects.' Lest we should however ascribe such clemency 
to Islamism-, .we are informed by his son, that his 
father, had become an apostate, having been persuaded 
by his Vizier Abulfadhel, that Mohammed was -no 
more.< than. an .Arab gifted wjth extraordinary elo¬ 
quence, and that the Koran was . an invention ! T 7 

.' 5. In examining the influence of Islamism upon 
the social and domestic relations of life, we touch upOn 
one of the darkest sides of .that pernicious, creed. 
It is perhaps not too much to say, that everywhere 
beyond the precincts of Christianity a special ourse 
rests upon one half of mankind,-—the female por¬ 
tion,— but. that this i& nowhere so conspicuous as 
under the domination of the Koran. 78 Its detailed 
legislation respecting women in general, is founded 
upon the erroneous idea, that they are an inferior 
grade of rational.beings, whose sole destiny is -to 
bring forth children and to serve' their husbands. 
Hence the. Koran plapes the entire body of the fair 
sex in a condition of perpetual imprisonment, and 
encourages the jealousy and suspicion of thq.men, at 
the expence of the freedom and dignity of the women. 

11 Memoirs of tjie emperor Jahangueir written by himself, 
translated bj Price.. 1829. pag. 54. 

71 “£tcr beg eg net nttg elite ber biinfefften Seiten biefer.Sleltgion, mtb 
eta.fitte$fttbet 2Bett>ei0, toeldj einen *erberb(t<beit fftQjfuf bfe i>erf$ikidbrn 
Seibenfd&aften itnb ble Rationale SSefangenbelt eined felbjleffornen Religion^ 
fHfterfi fort wtb fort 6ben mnfj. 1 * 'JDbflingei pag. 20. 
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To the husband is extended by the heaven-sent Ko¬ 
ran,' the right of inflicting corporeal punishment upon 
his wife, and unfaithfulness on her part .is punished 
with death* or the most degrading and painful chas¬ 
tisements. Isl&mism, in short, lowers matrimony, be¬ 
neath the standard of Roman Paganism. The wife, 
not -being the companion of the life and partaker of 
the'joys and.sorrows of the husband, entertains for 
him feelings of fear, rather than of affection, and re¬ 
cognises in him only the lord who decides her fate 
just as his capricious mood may dictate. 7 * However 
lew the standard maybe which Moslemin take of the 
matrimonial alliance, they nevertheless consider it 
the duty of every woman to live in the marriage estate; 
to lead a single or widowed life, before she has reached 
old age, is regarded as wilftilly transgressing a divine 
law. But this also arises from the idea that women 
are incapable of self-control, and incompetent to 
maintain a moral position without due supervision 
and guardianship; it also implies the deplorable imi- 
potence of Islamism, which despairs of effectually 
disciplining the heart of a woman v and resigns the 
task of controlling her passions as one hopelessly 
beyond its power. 80 

r * Perfectly consistent with this view the prophet never ele¬ 
vated-the solemnization of matrimony to a religious rite, the Imam, 
Molla or Sheich being only present in his civil capacity, at the ex¬ 
ecution, of the marriage contract. Chardin voyages en Perse, ed. de 
Langle’s II. pag. 230. -D’Ohsson l’Empire Othotaaa II. 362. 

*° Though women are not directly excluded from fiiture hap¬ 
piness; yet it is a disputed point in the schools of Moslem divinity, 
whether, they are-to have a separate Paradise, with pleasures cor¬ 
responding to that of the men. DOUinger pag. 21. 
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The religious education- of the Moslem women is 
limited to their -being drilled into a mechanical repe¬ 
tition of certain forms of prayer, in which the spirit 
of true devotion never breathes. The innate suspicion 
and. utter want of confidence with which Moslemin 
regard their religious teachers, forbids their women 
obtaining the shadow of religious instruction from 
the Sheichs,—the legitimate fountains of authoritative 
teaching; 81 Moslemin indeed discourage their wives 
from strict adherence .to their-religious duties, lest 
they should fancy themselves on an equality with 
their husbands and kick' against their authority'. 8 * 
Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered, 
that a total destitution of religious feeling should 
exist among the females of the Moslem community. 
An Arab writer alludes to an exception in'the case 
of Rabia, 83 but this isolated case, such as it, only 
renders the general darkness of-female ignorance and 
degradation the more perceptible. ' 

6. Polygamy has been defended with consider¬ 
able ingenuity by Moslem writers but as might natur¬ 
ally be expected, with little success. The Koran itself 
admits the difficulty, in expressing Mohammed's own 
experience in the matter: “ Ye cannot carry yourselves 

81 Admission to the Mosques is only granted to the more aged 
females, and .that only at times. 

82 Burkhardt's Travels in Arabia. 1829; II. pag. 196. 

8S She lived in the 2 d century of the Hedgra, but the accotmt 
given by Ebn. Chalrkan implies that the Koran rather damped than 
nourished her flame of devotions she considered herself divinely 
punished by sickness for having contemplated the pleasures of 
Paradise, as she had learned them from the Koran! Tftoluck’s 
Blttthensammlung aus der Morgenlfindischen Mystik, pag. 31. 
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equally between women in all respects.” Sur. IV. 3. 
It ( has proved a- curse in the education of the children; 
the sons are separated from each other from their 
childhood» and initiated int6 the revengeful {dots of 
their in triguing mothers. 81 Hence it happens, especially 
in royal harems, that brothers only recognise in each 
other dangerous rivals and threatening usurpers. In 
one Moslem dynasty only, viz. that of the Ottoman 
empire, have we an undisputed line of succession; 
but how dearly was it purchased! The crime of fratri¬ 
cide was-duly legalised and raised to an imperial 
statute by Mohammed II 88 after he and his great 
grandfather Bajesid had given the precedent for the 
perpetration of this atrocious crime; 86 not only were 
brothers of the Sultan thus cleared out of the way 
but also uncles and nephews. The Fetwa or sanction 
of. the Moslem divines, is given upon the authority of 
the Koran: “Disquietude, is worse than murder." 
Thus the successor of that prophet, who condemned 
the exposure of new-born children as a Pagan abom¬ 
ination legally becomes the murderer of his brother, 
nephews and uncles! The Persian custom of the 

84 See the excellent remarks on Polygamy Mahler: UtBtr be# 
ffltrbiltnif b«# 3«lam« juw Qvangelium. Wefamnultc Kdjrifttn p. 399—402. 
The article -was translated into English by Mr. Menge. 

** The Historian Raima records the murder of 19 brothers of 
Mohammed III. 'with a calmness, which is truelyeharaoteristic: “In 
a tumult which arose on the occasion of the fimeral of the Sultan, 
19 brothers of the emperor, all innocent and guiltless. Were strangled 
and added to the company of Martyrs.” Annals of the Turkish 
Empire, translated by Fraser 1829. L pag. 41. 

** Mouradgea D’Ohsson m. pag. 315. Hammer’s Gesehichte 
des Osmanisohen Reiches. 
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Sofi-dynasty, of blinding those princes not destined 
to succession, appears merciful, in comparison with 
this barbarity. 87 In addition to these pernicioos and 
terrible consequences of Polygamy which, besides-four 
lawful -wives, permits an unlimited number of con¬ 
cubines, we need scarcely mention the glowing revenge 
and. the hot-burning jealousies of the incarcerated 
inmates of the harems, which are transformed into 
nurseries of unnatural vices, assassinations and secret 
poisonings. These crimes are committed with the 
greater impunity, as these hidingplaces are elosed 
to the surveillance of the organs of justice. Not in 
vain have Moslem historians remarked, that certain 
princes have understood the difficult-task of keeping 
order and peace in the several departments -of their 
respective harems. Thus it is stated in praise of the 
Spanish king Aben Alahmar, that his consummate 
skill succeeded in restoring and maintaining peaceful 
relations among his wives. 88 ' ' 

It is one of the laws of divine providence that 
every offence against the natural order of things is 
sure to be revenged; that polygamy is recompensed 
in its prejudicial effects, no one will deny; but it re¬ 
mains yet to be shown, that the institution has no 
foundation in the natural or psychological organisation. 

* T Chan)in V. png. 242.- Malcolm’s History of Persia. II. pag. 
431. Fraser in hi* Journey into Khorasan peg. 204. records, that 
be found a young prince in his room with his eyes closed, groping 
about with his hands. Cpon inquiring what he was doing, the 
prince replied, “I practise myself in being blind, for thou knowest, 
when my father dies, they will either kill us, or put out our eyes." 

88 Conde III. pag. 29. The late Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt 
is said to hare met with equal success. Michaud VIL.pag. 92. . 
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of either sex. It is in the first-place, morally imposs¬ 
ible for a man to treat each of his wives with the 
% 

like affection and confidence; and before it can be 
assumed to be desirable for men to have more than 
one wife, it must he- proved, that the female heart is 
of such an organisation, as. will-enable it cheerfully 
to divide the affection of one husband. This we know 
is impossible; nor dare we suppose that here alone 
was an oversight in the wise providence of God, which 
caused Him to create wants in the nature of man, 
which He did not alike create in the constitution of 
woman. 80 Matrimonial love surrenders itself entirely 
and requires a similar return; hut this cannot exist 
nnder the banefiil influence of Islamism; that the 
wife is here but a slave and a commodity is proved 
by the fact, that the poor man has only one wife, just 
as he may happen to possess but one camel or one 
tent, whilst- the rich man may have many; if it can 
he proved that man's constitution demands a plurality 
of wives, it is then unjust to withhold it from the less 
wealthy of the community. 00 

7, Being considered as apiece of property, which 
the thief hides in a dark comer oF the-house and re¬ 
moves from society, the -woman can be disposed of 
at any moment by her lord and husband. Divorce 91 

*® Polygamy obviously destroys all spiritual affection in matri- 
mony; the spiritual element which should predominate, — since a 
mere physical union is not one of a matrimonial character in the 
Scripture term and signification,— is utterly unknown to the Moslem 
believer. 

90 Journal Asiatique 1836. 11. pag. 420. Mohler pag. 401. 

91 The prescribed words need only be pronounced to make it 
effectual. Hedaya I. pag. 201, 
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makes, jt easy for Mohammedans to change their 
wives at any time; they have moreover the powerful 
example of the prophet: who, to enable him to 
marry Zaids wife, with whom he had fallen in love, 
persuaded him to divorce her! 91 That divorce is not 
so common among the better classes of society, is nut 
to he ascribed to a deeper sense of the responsibility 
of. such a step, but to the law which requires the 
husband to restore to the divorced woman her dowry; 
also to the husband's jealousy which makes the thought 
intolerable that his wife should be ever seen by an¬ 
other man.* 3 Among the poorer classes, separation 
is of daily occurrence. As Seneca could say of the 
Roman ladies of his day that they counted the years 
no more after the Consuls, but after their husbands, 
so Mohammedans mark the events of their age by 
the number of their wives. A French traveller having 
asked an aged Egyptian, whether he remembered the 
campaign of Napoleon, he answered, that he had his 
seventeenth wife at that time! 94 .Even among the 
simple Beduins, the cooling down of the husband’s 
affection is sufficient reason for a divorce. 93 

” Sor. XXXIII. 4—6. 37. 38. 39. 

*•* The difficulty of restoring the dowry is ayoided, by com- 
pelling the poor woman through harsh treatment to sue for divorce, 
as in this case, she can claim nothing. Qanoon-e-Islam: or the 
customs of the Moosulmans of India by Jaffure Shureef, translated 
by Herklots. 1832. pag. 146. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia II. p. $92. 

94 Michaud Vll. pag. 84. He also relates that a man once re¬ 
jected his wife, casting her out into the street, because the day 
before she gave birth to a daughter, instead of a son, as he had 
wished. 

96 An Arab 45 years of age was found to have hacl 50 wives 
in succession.. Burkhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 
1839. pag. 64, 
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In the face of so deep and prevalent a corruption, 
which gnaws at the very roots of social life, dissolves 
all family ties, and poisons the most sacred relations, 
it cannot be deemed exaggerated to aver, that Islam- 
ism hypocritically presents only the external ap¬ 
pearance, instead of the reality of truth. Thus, it 
glories in maintaining the fundamental doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, but in its denial of the Divine Tri¬ 
nity, possesses only the abstract form without the 
substance of the truth; it surrounds itself with the 
external show of conscientious devotion, but as its 
ritual is destitute of the living breath of true and 
fervent prayer, it can only represent the semhlance 
of communion with God. It enjoins fasting and re¬ 
quires abstinence from certain meats and drinks, but 
in letting loose those appetites, which most require 
spiritual restraint, it affords only another instance of 
the pharisaical straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. What, it may be asked, is the careful veiling and 
the complete separation from men, which the Koran 
imposes upon women, but a revolting caricature of 
purity; since the practical contempt for women and 
the sanctity of matrimony, together with the extra¬ 
ordinary facility of divorce, stand directly opposed to 
the preservation of female morality. Not satisfied 
with this looseness of the thatrimonial tie, Moham¬ 
med, after the conquest of Mecca, introduced a kind 
of temporary marriage,** which consisted in hiring 

96 The Mota or Matu was repeatedly sanctioned by Mohammed; 
on some occasions, e. g. during the campaign to Cheibar it was 
interdicted. Weil's "Mohammed- der Prophet", pag. 228. 
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a wife for any definite term, at the expiration of which, 
she might be dismissed without any formality. Omar 
is said to have abolished it, but Kalip Mamun was 
only prevented from again legalising it by the per¬ 
suasion of Moslem divines. 97 It is condemned by 
the Sonnites, but is practised among the Persian 
Shiites to the present day. 98 The condition of morals 
among the men, who so degrade the position of wo¬ 
man, may easily be imagined. It would be an offence 
to European, not to say, Christian refinement, to 
drag to light those heathenish and unnatural vices 
which are perpetrated under the sanction of the 
religion of the Koran. 99 This doubtless has hitherto 
been one of the main causes of the general failure of 
Missionary enterprise among Mohammedans: for the 
Moslem is naturally averse to abandon a creed which 
makes such extraordinary concessions to his most 
depraved and viscious appetites. 1 It is true that 
Christianity met with equal opposition among Pagans 

*7 Abulfeda Annales Maslemici II. p* 197. 

Malcolm's History of Persia, II. p. 591. A parallel case in 
Arabia. Borkhartd’s Travels in Arabia II. p, 378. 

w Whoever may desire information upon these dark subjects, 
will find it in the “ Memoirs of Basher” p. 29. Mouradgea d’Ohs- 
son III. p. 270. Michaud VII. 86. Fraser's Journey into Khora- 
san p. 549, 

1 “ La sect© est trop libertine et trop attrayante pour la quitter, 
c'eet une peste de loi, qui s'est introduite par les armes et par la 
force, et qui va toujours avamjant de mdme (1680) je ne vois guere 
d’ autres moyans que ceux-la mdmes qui soient oapables de com- 
mencer a T^branler et a la ddraciner, si ce n’est done qu'il survienne 
de ces grands et extraordinaires coups du ciel, et que Dien, par 
cette toute-puissante et tout© particuli&re providence n’y mette la 
main.'' Dernier, Voyages Amsterd, 1699, II, p. 86, 

S 
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at the commencement of our era; but Paganism was 
not supported in its vices by a religious system like 
that of Islamism, the shaking and uprooting of 
which, will finally constitute one of the noblest 
triumphs of the Gospel of Christ. 

8. To a somewhat more favourable result leads 
the examination of the domestic and national institu¬ 
tion of slavery , as it exists among the Moslem com¬ 
munity. The legislation of the Koran is on the whole, 
less cruel and degrading respecting slaves than it is 
concerning women. Although the female slaves who 
enrich the harem, share, as a matter of necessity, 
the degradation of the entire sex, yet Mohammed in¬ 
culcates the mild treatment of slaves in general,' knd 
to give them their liberty is deemed by him a meri¬ 
torious work; Sura xxiv. 33. A female slave is not 
to be separated from her child, and if it be the child 
of the master, she is to be free at his death.' As the 
power of the Saracens became extended, and the num¬ 
ber of slaves were multiplied, their lot consequently 
became more embittered, and the Moslem divines de¬ 
clared the murder of a slave to be a legal act. 4 As 
acts of opposition are generally revenged by rebellion 
and bloodshed, so it was in this case; the Zengi slaves 
at Bussora rose A.D. 868 against their masters, and 
acknowledging Ali, the Fatamite, as their ruler, a revo¬ 
lution followed which is stated to have cost 100,000 
human lives, and could only be suppressed after nine 

* Mathews’ Translation of the Mishoat-ul-Masabih II. p. 139— 
141, 601. 

* Hedaya I. 479. * Hedaya II. 414. 
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years of bloodshed. 8 A notorious enemy of the Syrian 
Christians, Imad-ed-Deen, was likewise murdered in 
1145 by a rebellious host of slaves, and not seldom 
it happened that fugitive slaves fought bloody battles 
at the head of an army of insurgents. But when 
rulers surrounded their persons with hosts of slaves, 
upon whose protection they mainly depended for per¬ 
sonal safety, and began to entrust them with some 
of the most important offices of state, these slaves 
ultimately became lords of their masters, and the re¬ 
sult was, that in Egypt, the unheard-of institution of 
a Dulocraticcd Government came to be established. 
The Circassian slaves were first introduced into Egypt 
by Sultan Almansor Kelaun , and they were soon 
powerful enough to possess themselves for 128 years 
of the government of the land, and to place thirty- 
two princes of the Circassian dynasty of Mamelukes 
on the throne. 8 

9. It is part of the character of Islamism, as a 
politico-religious system of faith, to put forth the 

* Price’s Mohammedan History n. pag. 162. 

6 Edebali, the Vizier of Orchan, proposed the horrible plan of 
forming the Jeni Tjerry, Janissaries or the “New Army", of Chris¬ 
tian children; and for nearly 500 years, bAys, all born Christians, 
were enlisted into a body of at first 12,000, at last 40,000 strong, 
torn away, year by year from their parents, circumcised, trained, 
corrupted to the faith and morals of their masters; thus producing 
a threefold apostacy from parents, religion and native country in at 
least half a million of instances. On the place where both the 
Nicomedian and Caesarian Eusebius were once forced to abjure 
their errors and to subscribe to the Nicene creed, there, these 
Christian youths were compelled to abjure their faith, and the 
walls of the Church of the holy Synod were writteif over with the 
Moslem creed! Hammer’s Gcschichte des Osman is chen Reiches. 

S* 
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most extravagant and illimitable claims. As successors 
of the Imams, the government of the universe belonged 
to the kings of PerBia, and the like pretensions lie 
dormant in the Sultan of Turkey, as the alleged suc¬ 
cessor of the ancient Kalipliate. Ever since Selim I. 
was acknowledged by the Meccan sherifs, titular Ka- 
liph of Cairo, as the successor of the last Abasside, 
the Sultan of Constantinople has been acknowledged 
as the spiritual head of the Sonnite section of the 
Mohammedans; and all Moslem princes with their 
dependencies consider themselves only members of 
the Osmanic Autocrat; even the Emperor of Morocco 
acknowledges the spiritual supremacy of the Sultan. T 

According to the claims of the Kaliphate as a 
political and spiritual supremacy, no other than a 
Moslem ruler can demand obedience from Moham¬ 
medans; a point which statesmen at the present day 
would do well to bear in mind, in dealing with the 
refractory Mohammedans of India. The precept that 
the subject is bound to pay homage to “the powers 
that be,” is not to be found in tbe Koran; Mohammed, 
never imagining that the true believers' could ever 
fell under the dominion of any foreign power, made 
no provision for such an event; and so long as breath 
remains in the body of the Moslem community, they 

1 "IDaraut entfprangcn bit Cdjnrierigfeiten, toefd&e bie gorberung fRtof* 
Ianbt bet ben Snebentoerbanbrungen bet 3a4**6 1772, baf bie Unabbfingig* 
frit bet Xartarra non Seiten bet $ forte anerfannt toetbcn folle, erregte; bie 
$urftfd}en ©enollmdcbtigten erf Idrteit, baf bet Multan ait Jtalibb* bet gety» 
fttbe Cberberr attet €onnf$, alfo au<b bet $artaren fei, baf bet Sartaren* 
(Sban baber bie Snvefiitur bttTdj ben €ultan bebnrfe, nnb baf btefrt feine 
bbcbfie ©rtsali uber 3nbien, ©ofbara nnb SRarotfo nut toegen bet gu grof en 
(Snifemung nic^t autube." £)dlCtnger p&g. 36. 
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will never, except from dire necessity, submit to any 
other than Moslem rule and government.- They can 
only feel allegiance to be due, where they conceive 
Allah demands it from them; that is to say, only 
towards the government which derives its power, in 
some way or other, from the prophet himself, and 
this power, of course, could be delegated to no other 
than a Moslem sovereign. The rulers of Persia, if 
Shiites, or the Sultans of Constantinople, if Sonnites, 
can alone claim their obedience, for in them, they re¬ 
cognise the legitimate heads of the Shiite or Sonnite 
Mohammedans, both in a spiritual and political point 
of view. 8 

As the right of government belongs only to a 
Moslem representative and successor of Mohammed, 
—who is “the shadow of God upon earth”—the Mo¬ 
hammedans of India, being accidentally placed under 
a Christian power, feel themselves bound to consider 
it only as usurped for a.time, and that they are in 
duty authorised to take the first favourable opportunity 
of shaking it off, and of transferring their allegiance, 
to a Moslem ruler. The Moslem divines of India, at 
one time, were prepared to consider that resistance 
to the Government of the East-India Company should 
be dealt with as a crime; 9 but their readiness to sup- 

* As long therefore ns Mohammedans remain, such it is not 
wise or prudent to trust to any loyal expressions, which they may 
utter when they feel compelled to submit to another, than that 
which they oonsider their divinely appointed government. Rebellion 
is not only a dominant natural instinct in Moslemin, but with them, 
it is religion and a matter of conscience to throw off a foreign yoke, 
at the very first opportunity. 

* See Edinburgh Review L. pag. 473. 
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port the pretensions of the king of Delhi, in recent 
times, has'proved their hypocrisy. 19 As the confession 
of Islamism is the indispensible prerequisite to legi¬ 
timatize a government, a Christian power ruling over 
a Mohammedan community, can only be looked upon 
as an insufferable anomaly. 

When Ferdinand of Spain expelled the Moors 
from his dominion, the measure was not merely 
prompted by a blind religious fanaticism, as has-been 
thought by some, but was dictated by a deep-sighted 
policy. 11 The Spanish Mohammedans from the be¬ 
ginning were always well-armed and ready for action; 
and after their subjugation cast longing eyes towards 
their African brethren, with whom they sustained a 
secret intercourse; so long therefore as they remained, 
a threatening thunder-cloud hung over the Peninsula; 
since, the first landing of a Moslem army on its shores 
would have brought every Moslem under arms. 11 

tt With wonderful precision D0l linger predicted this event as 
far back as 1838. ftttb bie geietyrtcn fa$inboffcm fetyr 

bereita>illig % bfn SWo#Ifmffd?en ©egriff fbaffcom (Smpdrung auf |ebrn QBiber* 
ftaub gegcn bit $errf<baft bet ©ft (Soutyagnie angutoenbrn; aber btefclbcn 
toutbeu, menu man bon bem ©cffaftren iljrsr Gollegen fm $ur» 
fi/<ben euentueU auf bad tfcrige f^Itefen barf, bet bet rrften gun* 

jligen ludflibt bie fbifbritcbe eined ffitoileimfcbeit $rdtenbentett mit greubru 
buwfc t^re getoat unterftulen.” IDbHinger png. 36. note 64. 

11 The Moors were expelled from Spain and driven back to 
Africa in the 15 th century. 

43 Hence the Moslem rulers treated Christian princes simply 
as usurpers, who, as infidels, could not receive their power from 
God, or .act as his vice-regents upon earth. Hence also the Arab 
word, Targhi, rebel-chief, usurpator , which the Moslemin already 
applied to the Byzantine Emperors; and after them to other Chris¬ 
tian sovereigns. Louis XVI. caused a coinplaint to be lodged at 
the court of Morocco ,. requiring the Emperor to apply the title of 
Sultan to the kings of France; the reply was; "None knew who 
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Moslenun and Christians can never be fused into one 
political body; the former must ever remain a clog 
in the machinery of a commonwealth, owing to .their 
singular pretensions and their peculiarly obstinate 
views and customs, which, from their heterogeneous 
character, resist every process of assimilation: on the 
other hand, Christians must ever remain strangers 
or passive members in a religious polity, which is 
administered upon the principles of the Koran.. This 
has long since been exemplified in the Turkish 
Empire. • 

< 10. The absolutely despotic form of Moslem 
government has been sometimes considered as the 
general type of Asiatic rule, but erroneously so, as 
is evident from the fact of the sovereign power being 
limited in the non-Moslemite states of Asia. No 
Hindoo monarch e. g. could interfere with the im¬ 
munities of the Brahmins or with the institution of 
caste. The Emperor‘of China, although the son of 
heaven, and approached by. his subjects with profound 
reverence, yet can only fill up the offices of the state 
from a list of ^candidates which is prepared for him 
by a learned body of his subjects. Different is it with 
“the princes of the faithful;" here, the union of the 
civil and spiritual power, and a military rule, founded 

should deserve this title in the-life to colne; those whom God would 
crown in paradise, were the true Sultans, and not those who were 
to be oast into hell-fire; the court could therefore never £ive that 
title to the moxiarchs of France; yea it would rather give it up, 
and though Turkey had given that title, it was done only by the 
Viaier, for the Sultan eould never have sanctioned it.’* Sacy Chres- 
toiftathie Arabe X2L pag. 318. AgrelTs Reise nach Marokko. 1700. 
pag. 282. 
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upon the prestige of conquest, produce the most un¬ 
qualified form of a despotic government. In Persia, 
the military, and in Turkey, the theocrdtical element 
of the Kaliphate -predominate; hence we have less 
brutal tyranny, less convulsions of dynastic changes 
in the latter, than in the former. 19 To show that the 
despotic rule of the Sultan originates in the religion 
of which he is the head, we may add, that his acts 
of tyranny are all looked upon as proceeding from a 
kind of divine inspiration, which none ventures to 
question. The Moslem divines assert that the Sultan 
may kill fourteen people every day without owing an 
explanation to any one. The official holiness of his 
person is in nowise destroyed by any vicious deeds, 
he may commit as a private individual. u 

The Sultan who is generally styled by his mother, 
“my Lion,” or “my Tiger,” is chiefly dreaded by those 
who are in his immediate presence. The higher the 
dignity and the greater the confidence, the greater 
has always been the danger; this is proved by the 
history of the ministers of the Porte. From 1370 
to 1789, 168 of these dignitaries have occupied the 
highest post in the realm; few of them have retained 
it so long as two years, and many have died by the 
hand of the executioner. Soleiman caused most of 

" The Persian proverb, “the presence of the Shah is a con¬ 
suming fire”; and the Turkish titles of the Sultan, “the sbedder of 
blood”, “the murderer” Chunkar or Kan-Jdishi, mark the character 
of both Governments. Chardin V. 220. Thornton's present state of 
Turkey 1809.1. 112. 

The same may be said of the Sultan of Morocco: “HUtS Iftngt 
son ftintr ©idfut ab, rr ma<$t bit (Btftfit, finbtrt, jtrfi art fit, fitllt fit tsttbtr 
H nub totctftlt bamit gtmdfj ftintr Jaunt, (Sonstnitn) obtr fttntm 3ntoffft. 
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his prime ministers to be executed one after the other; 
but an instinctive obedience and inclination to submit 
to what is deemed the heaven-ordained powe'r, so 
strongly influence the Moslem-, .that he considers any 
barbarity tolerable, and the most perverted deeds wise 
and natural; even to die by the hand of the (Sultan 
or at his command, has been looked upon as a sure 
pledge of eternal salvation, and a martyrdom worthy 
to be desired. 18 

11. The question arises, whether amidst such 
tyrannical'oppression, these despotic princes ever at¬ 
tempted to alter the religion of the country. The 
history of Islamism replies in the negative. There 
are but few instances in-which Mohammedan princes 
have’ ventured to- make any alterations in their creed; 
for they well knew, that were they to attempt such a 
thing, they would cease to be the organ of the God¬ 
head in the eyes of the people, and the foundation 
of their own power and security would be fatally under¬ 
mined. 18 The creed in question, had rooted too deeply 
in the hearts and lives of the people for any prince 
ever to succeed in accomplishing the task. The Mos- 

84 giBt Bwbn dn @orb« bet Ulema'S, nod? titttn wit vom $mfd?er nnat< 
B&ngiga @cmalt (cflfibttrn 5D?ufti, totber ®t'oan nod? (SoUtgien unb mini* 
tfrrirHe iDebartrmentS; 8UItS gtfdjieljt nadi bcm aUtmigtn @tbol b«# 
fdjtrS.” String sen $etnfo'6 Jtaifert^um, SKotoRo 1833, pag. 138. 

** Dflllinger pag. 39. 

** The king of Delhi , AlSah-Cddin-Chilshi 1830 conceived the 
idea, hot was dissuaded from carrying it out. Ferishta 1. pag. 339. 

The Emperor Akbdr under the title of Vice-regent 

of God, attempted to originate a new form of Deism, ’but with his 
death it fell to the ground. Vans Kennedy's ^account in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Liter. Society of Bombay Vol. IL 1820. 
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lem seldom cares to fight for his native country, his 
home or liberty, but should his religion be endangered, 
he zealously takes .‘his stand beneath the banner of 
die crescent. For the last 300 years, the defence 
and spread of the Shiite principles was the pretext 
for every battle which was fought by the Persians. 17 

More fortunate were Moslem monarchs as re¬ 
formers of abuses, suppressors of heresies, defenders 
of orthodox doctrines and revivers of religious zeal; 
and' so long as* the head of the nation was satisfied, 
the subjects considered all to be right.. “The power 
of- religion is too weak without the authority,", said 
Akhun Dervezeh, and he explained his failure in 
bringing back the sect of the Rosheniah to the ortho¬ 
dox faith, by the fact of there having-been nq monarch 
at hand to strike off the heads of the heretics. 1 * 
Thisi indeed, was the usual method of settling disputes 
and suppressing abuses. Mir Zaid Sherif gave it as 
his opinion, and he was considered the prince of 
doctors, that Timur, had been called by Allah to de¬ 
stroy infidels and heretics; which he did by saturating 
the earth with the blood of Rations', and by causing 
the inhabitants of Damascus to be cut to pieces, in 
order to revenge the death of Ali, 800 years after 
the murder was committed. ** 

J2. That the cause oflslamism should have been 

17 Malcolm’s History of Persia II. pag. 339. 

• 17 Leyden’s Memoir on the Rosheni&h sect, Asiat. Researches 
Vol. XL pag. 386. 

. '* Institute politiques et- militaires de Tamerlan, proprement 
appelld Timour, dcrits par loi-meme et traduitspar Tangles 1887. 
pag. 17.120. 
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supported by such fearful destruction and bloodshed, 
is to be traced, not so much to the personal character 
of its protectors and reformers, as to the' nature of 
Islamism itself, which teaches that religion is a system 
of compulsion, and maintains that it is‘the-duty of 
God’s vice-gerents upon earth, to punish transgression 
as a civil offence by physical power. 10 Offences against 
the precepts-of the Koran, such as the ordinance of 
fasting or the prohibition of wine, are therefore, in¬ 
variably punished with pecuniary fines or corporeal 
chastisements. .Ebn Butata relates, with peculiar 
satisfaction, that in each Mosque in China, a whip 
was hanging, for the spiritual benefit of those who 
were not at their places during prayers, the castiga¬ 
tion being performed by the presiding Imam, 11 Burnes 
found the same practice prevailing in Bokhara, whore 
he saw persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer, or smoked on a Friday. 1 * In times 
of extreme severity, an order of spies was regularly 
formed, who penetrated private fabifiies in order to 
betray the .secrets of domestic life. 13 As .the legis¬ 
lation of the Koran and the Sonna extend over private 
and public life, it is considered the duty of the organs 

20 DOllinger pag. 47 lays: “©itft Striigipn iff nitnltd) i$ro Ha* 
lag* cine Bnwtgfanffali, tin flttiigtfl, mil eintm Bonn von 

$ina(fantiiontn umgtbentg unb bit bn ®ttfl»rrtrrt«r @ott*$ 

anf ttrttn iff «♦, bit Utbcttrefongni jn fftoftn.” 

11 Trarel* of Ebn Butata (1325) translated by Lee 1829. 

** Btirne’s Travelsin Bokhara 1834. I. pag. 313. 

** Kalipb Omar oanotioned this odious practise by his example, 
but Dhaher Billah, after it had risen to a ocandelous pitch under 
his father, suppressed it. Friee’s Mohammedan History Q. 211. 
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of its administration-to inspect both departments and 
to punish offences in each. 

It cannot therefore surprise us to learn, that the 
Fatamite, Moeslidin-Allah, who was by no means one 
of the most blood-thirsty and cruel, caused every person 
who was seen in the. streets-of his capital after the 
last evening prayer, to-be beheaded. M This compulsory 
system of religious police attained its greatest height 
under Hakem, Biamar-Allah from 996 to 102-1; he 
prohibited the cultivation of certain plants, because 
they were favourites-with the opponents of Ali r and 
the brewing and selling of beer, because AH disliked 
it; dogs and swine were destroyed as impure animals, 
and the fishing and selHng of eels was visited with 
capital punishment-; people with whom were found 
resins, honey, or dates were executed, because these 
products were used for the preparation of spirituous 
liquors; chess was interdicted; women were no more 
allowed to look out of their windows nor to go into 
the streets, and Shoemakers were forbidden to supply 
them with shoes. 2 * This man, who committed in¬ 
numerable cruelties against the Sonnites, Jews and 
Christians, and treated his subjects with such con¬ 
summate tyranny, is still worshipped by a numerous 
sect, as an incarnation of the Deity! Religious zeal 
has rarely been carried to.such an extreme, .but the 
pseudo-theocratical principle, which points- out the 

' ** Quatremere, Vie da Khalife MoSzz Journal Asiatique 1837. 
pag. 44. He resided at Kairowan A. D. 958. 

M The consequence of these prohibitions -was, that many died 
from starvation in their houses. Sylv. de Sacy, vie dn Khalife Ha¬ 
kem Biamar-Allah. Exposd de la religion des Drazes 1838. Tom. L 
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despotic ruler as the person “to whom'vengeance 
belongeth,* could not fail to lead to tyrannical op¬ 
pression. 

13. .This leads to the low estimation of human 
life, and that lust of abusing and mutilating the human 
body, of which the history of Islamism furnishes such 
numerous and unparalleled instances. 28 The Koran 
is not .responsible for all the atrocious crimes com¬ 
mitted m its name, hut it is powerless te check or 
control the terrible satisfaction which its followers 
feel, not only in executions en masse, but especially 
in inflicting the most ingenious and unheard-of tor¬ 
tures. It cannot be said that the Koran directly ad¬ 
vocates a cruel legislation; yet we must look for the 
cause of the inhuman atrocities committed by its 
followers, partly in the licentious excesses which it 
sanctions and which are generally accompanied with 
cruelty, and partly in its teaching that war and de¬ 
struction are the legitimate means of propagating the 
fluth. The Koran thus directly excites and sanctifies 
the worst, passions of human n&ture. Weapons at 
first used against infidels, were -soon turned against 
each other, and never perhaps were cruelities more 
fully revenged on the.perpetrators, than when the 
Moslem parties executed vengeance upon each other. 2 2 

26 Christianity in holding that the body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, protests, not indeed against capital punishment when 
lawful, but against any profanation of it by wanton and cruel mu¬ 
tilations : whenever* these have been * perpetrated, it was against 
the spirit of the Gospel. 

27 The reader will remember that more of the friends and com¬ 
panions of the prophet fell by the hand of co-religionists than by 
that of the enemy. In the battle between Ali and Moriah 70,000 
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In addition .to the! terrible straggle which ensued 
when the'Gmayades usurped the Kaliphate, we may 
refer to the Equally cruel strife when they were de¬ 
feated, and the Abassides, as the legitimate line of 
succession, resumed the power. 18 

Not less ferocious'was the 'subsequent struggle 
between the Shiites and the ruling Kaliphs: in order 
to revenge, the death of Hossero, Mochtar executes 
48,000 Moslemin, and the great Sonnite Hadshadsha 
sacrifices m return 120,000 Shiites, leaving 30,000 
men and 20,000 women in prison' when he died. 
Another tyrant, who seeks for-the Kaliphate, massa¬ 
cres 17,000 innocent inhabitants, in Chorasan, only 
as a measure of precaution lest they might, go over 
to Abu Moslem. What a- revenge upon the doctrine 
of the Koran, that all true believers are brothersf If 
it 'be objected that this seed -ofCain has been also 
at work among Christians, we mayudd, that wherever 
this was,the case, they had rejected the precepts 
and denied the character of their Master. Moslem 
monarchs have not hesitated, in their dying moments, 
to -give orders for unjust executions and even for put¬ 
ting their nearest relatives to death. 18 The Christian 
custom .of granting condemned persons time and op¬ 
portunity for repentance and preparation for death, 

Moslemin fell. Quatremere^ Memoires sur la dynastie dm Khatifes 
Abassides, Journal Asfatique XVl. pag. 301. 

** Price's Mohammedan Hist. I. pag. 571. H 12. 

19 As soon as Mohammed VII, king of Granada, was sure of his 
death he wrote* “Aloayde of Xaltibonia, thou my servant, on re¬ 
ceiving this letter; k ill my brother Zeid Josef and send his head by 
the bearer." Conde HL187. 
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is of course. unknown among Mohammedans. Had 
such-a humane law existed,-many a life might have 
been spared, as time would have thus been given for 
the cooling down of the wrath of the despot, who 
had ordered the execution. 30 

14. -The dogma qf predestination, or rather fatal¬ 
ism, as taught in the Koran, produces a feeling of 
apathy and indifference on the part of the people 
which tends greatly to strengthen Moslem despotism. 
Mohammedan divines have indeed sought to modify 
the dogma by limiting it to religious matters, but 
the people indifferent to these metaphysical distinc¬ 
tions, have ever believed, that the minutest incidents 
of human life are pre-ordained and unalterably fixed 
by a Divine decree, and that no effort on the part of 
man can' possibly alter or avert that which is written 
in the book of decrees ; 31 nor can it be overlooked, 
that this belief, allied as it was with religious enthusi¬ 
asm and warlike fanaticism, rendered most essential 
service to Islamism in its rise. As a moral opiate it 
served a variety of purposes, by calming the mind in 
disappointment, stimulating it to exertion in difficul¬ 
ties or presenting an excuse for. incompetence and 
apathy. When KaHph Hasham contemplated taking 

** “The English Governors, said the ex-king of Ceylon, have 
an advantage over the kings of Candy^ they are surrounded by 
oounsellers who* do not permit them to do anything in the heat of 
passion; and this is the cause why ye have so few capital punish* 
ments; unfortunately however for us the offending person is already 
dead before our anger is cooled down.** Events, in the Island of 
Ceylon, written by a gentleman on the spot. 1815. <pag.*31. 

11 So it is written -the Moslem says on every oc¬ 

casion. Chardin ML p. 406. 
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measures against the Abassides, who sought for 
the Kaliphate.he was dissuaded by being told, that 
if it* was decreed that the Abassides should recover 
the Kalfyhate, all his efforts would avail nothing, and 
if it was not decreed, he need not resist their efforts 
to obtain it. 32 When a general sustains a defeat, 
he consoles himself by the reflection that such was 
his'unavoidable'fate written-in Allah’s book of de¬ 
crees. 33 ' As. evil, as well as.good is pre-ordained, the 
dogma produces a most listless apathy in resisting 
temptation;- nor need we enlarge on its prejudicial 
effects in times of calamity; when active measures 
might arrest an evil, all efforts are paralysed, and 
every vicissitude of life is borne with a morbid re¬ 
signation. This doctrine has undoubtedly proved one 
of the most effective causes of the deep .moral and 
political decay of the Moslem community. . - 

Closely connected with the Moslem view of pre¬ 
destination is the eagerness with which Mohammedans 
pursue the baneful art of reading the fate of man in 
the stars. Astrology has become to them one of the 
most necessary and practical sciences of life. As the 
heavenly bodies are said to indicate the otherwise 
hidden-decrees of Allah, the influence of this spurious 
science upon the acts of individuals has been immea¬ 
surably great. The mightiest inonarchs made their 
greatest .enterprises dependent upon the predictions 
of-astrologers: generals, governors' and even re¬ 
latives were suddenly dmrdered because it was read 

** Quatremere, Journal Asiatique XVl. 331. 

" Quatremere, Journal Asiatique 1837. p. 72. 
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in the heavens, that they''meditated rebellion; and 
rebels again succeeded in dethroning a despot and 
in raising a creature of their own-to the throne', be¬ 
cause it was ascertained that the stars were favour¬ 
able. 34 Each day .and .hour being placed'under the 
favourable or unfavourable influences of'the constella¬ 
tions, every undertaking, from the wagifig of a battle 
to the putting on -of a .new suit of clothes, requires 
the happy jnoment te be astrologicaDy determined.* 4 
15. Although heterodox*teaching was ip most 
cases summarily suppressed, ,by sending heretics to 
the rack-and thence to the place-of execution,** yet 
there was perhaps no religion more distracted by 
sects and heresies than .Islamiem; and -as .they afford 
a deeper insight into the character and influence of 
this creed, they may fitly be noticed -in- this chapter. 
The* prediction of'Mohammed that the world would 

14 Kaliph Mo€s 9 shut himself up in a subterraneous Tfuilt, 
which tout constructed"'for that purpose, for a whole year, because 
the astrologers predicted, that only by so doipg^ he could escape 
a fearfol calamity. Quatremere, Journal Asiatique 1837. pj 207. 

M Bernier I. pag. 113. says respecting their decisions: “cequi 
eat use gene incrgyablej et uae coutuffie qui traine mm soi des 
consequences si iiqportantes, que je ne sais comment elle pent sub- 
sister si long terns. Car enfin il faut que TAsteologue ait tonnai- 
sauce de tout ce qui afehtreprend depute les plus grandes allhires 
jusqu’aux plus petites.” See also Malcolm IL £76. 

m Such measures were already sanctioned by the eysjnple of 
Kaliph Omar; when a man was brought before him, who doubted 
the divinity of the Koras, he cut him completely is two, *add thus 
earn* d the honourable cognomen of “decider”. See other instances 
Abolfeda Annales II. 51. 641. Hammer, Gesthicbte des Osmqn. 
Reiches L 499. 663. Herbelot p. 397. d’Ohsson. I. 156—159. 
Price’s Moham. Hist. II. 464. cWonlque d’Abou Djafiur Tabari, 
traduite par L. Dubeux 1836. L 255. 
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' not come to- an- end, until one of bis family and name 
should appear upon earth to assert his divine mission, 
and perfect the conversion of mankind to Islailiism, 
was so direct an~ invitation to imposture,-that even in 
his life-time, -no less than three pretender's arose in 
Arabia.- In- afew years after his death, eight others 
sprang up, giving rise to endless schisms, sects and 
heresies. We' will-not reour to Mohammed's pre¬ 
diction,' that his -followers should be divided into 
seventy-three sects,* 7 for its falsity.is proved by the 
Moslem doctors-themselves who so long ago filled 
np that number that they ceased to cttunt them. 
Remarkable however as it might seem, that a creed 
without mysteries which may fairly be inscribed on 
the nail of a finger, should produfce any dissent,-yet 
in the fourth century .of the Hedgra, there were no 
large-towns or provinces, where hosts of sectaries were 
not found.* 8 

At this rapid increase of heresy we may perhaps 
be the less' surprised, if tve consider that Islamism 
itself is but an arch-heresy; and if may be added that 
some of the sectarian offshoots of the oreed in ques¬ 
tion, approximated nearer to Christianity. Christian 
heresies generally differ from the orthodox creed touch¬ 
ing the mysteries- of Redemption, the Incarnation 
of -the Son- of Gad, the'dogmft of the'Holy Trinity, 
and the means of grace; butlslamistn, being.ignorant 

r 

w Sharest&pi speaks of 71 Jewish, *72 Christian, and 73 -Mot* 
lent sects. One alone of the latter & said to attain salvation. Po- 
cocke Spec.*hi*t..Arabum t pag. 213. 

18 Sacy, Expose de la religion des Druses, Introd. pag. 25. 
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of anything higher than their prophet and his suc¬ 
cessors, could yield 'no other pretext for dissent than 
the question, who was the legitimate bead of religion 
and the state. The rejection of the God-man Jesus 
Christ, has been justly pointed-out, as the-reason, 
why most of tlje Moslem sects throat themselves, we 
might almost say instinctively. On some precarious 
substitute, veneration for whom, absorbs their religious 
feeling,, and.from whaju they expect their salvation.** 
We can only explain this Jact from the instinctive 
longing of* the human -heart- after - an -approachable 
mediator between God and man, which, lslamiam, in 
denying, the incarnation of the bon of God, leaves un¬ 
satisfied. The principal cause for faction in the Mos¬ 
lem camp was connected with the Kaliphate, which 
was intended to unite the body of the believers. From 
the very earliest period: questions arose as to whether 
Abubeker, Omar and Othman were legally 'chosen, 
or whether they were $o be considered intruders and 
usurpers; whether Ali, as the'relation and son-in-law 
of Mohammed, was the legitimate heir and successor; 
whether the Ommayades, or the. Abassides—who 
successively assumed the powe^ eftheKaliphate after 
the murder of Ali—were to be acknowledged; and 

*• tfefe, burdj ben 3#Tojn> unBefriebtflt geloffene ©fMUfnt(j be# 

tiienf&IttBri ttrOfottyitt bur<$ rinen UHtlter 

jn , mufjte jtne &|ren nub ©efteit Bfrtorruffii, nac| bento ewe $n* 
toeBnwng bet ©ottfftt in eingelnen gebrent bet ftefigitm finite 

fhibet. .. tkberljaiibt aBer erf emit man in bent fPtangcf bed* ©tanBen# an 
ben ©ptfmrnf<Bcn ben ©runt, tranim bie SfelltmifcBen €etten grottvttatff 
fafl i|iflinfim<Sfig fid* an rnjelnf 3Renf$en apflammerten # bervn ©ereBning 
all ibi rcligitjff# ©efulji aBforBirte, vnb non bentn fie tyr $ett emarteten.” 
$6ttinger pag. 85.- 


T* 
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whether the twelve Imams who succeeded Ali were 
the lawful and only successors.. To these,, otherpoints 
of dispute were added, such as, whether-the Kaliphate 
was at all hereditary and confined to one family* or 
whether the ohoice of a. successor was not left to the 
faithful-at large?, whether.onty ouelmam oould reign 
at a.-tinm, or whether two might not reign at the 
same, period; 40 'whether in times of division there 
Wag a- true- Kaliph at all*. or. whether only he could 
be . considered such, who. was universally acknow¬ 
ledged . 4 . 1 .-Several sects insisted upon the unless 
nature of the Kaliphs, .and consequently upon their 
infallibility.; Allah. was..thought -to have united him¬ 
self with Ali and his successors; or as the Hatibis 
understood it, the spirit of Allah became incarnate 
in the successors of the prophet.* .The different sects 
of the Rafedhig believed, that the Kaliphate was-only 
reserved to a-few-chosen individuals; whilst-their 
fierce opponents, the Karedshu, held it-lawful to take 
up.-arms, against any Kaliph who committed.sin ; 41 
and these again were opposed;by, the Kamehit, who 
taught that Ali himself became an unbeliever, when, 
he declined to fight out his rights with the sword. 
The Mohfihkimt, a branch -of the latter sect, rejected 
Ali, because at Safein, he placed the decision as to 
the fright of succession in the hands of the Harawris, 

*° TheDrst opinion held, SjycLiLgJt, the H»?hemis; IajUaLiJIi 
the Sdeim&nia, , or the Dyahoris, the latte that of the 

{bHovers of Hamsea, Ishmael Shfcchiashah apod Abrah. 

Echellensis Eu&ychius yindicatus. Horn. 1661, He fag. 384 etc. 

41 Sacy Expos6 introd. pag. 41. 42 Makrissi apud Sacy p. 13. 
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who neither-acknowledged Ali hof Moviah; 1 -* ahd the 
Shebibis, who admitted that even a woman was not 
excluded from exercising* the -functions of a Kaliph . 44 

The - Ati-Ittahis, • a sect *which % exists to this' day 
m Persia; Arabia and Bindostan, receive the widely 
spread notion, that Allah united-.himself with the 
several Imams; only with this difference;* that Adam 
was the. first-and Ali the last of ..these incarnations 
of the godhead. Ali is worshipped- as Such, his seat 
is supposed to be that of the sun) and the JC-oran, as 
it now Stands, is considered to be the forgery of the 
first three Kaliphs . 45 That Ali-Allah or Ali-Murteza 
ranks above Mohammed, can be easily inferred firom 
this,'.and ’indeed, it is taught by this sect,-that Allah 
assumed the form of Ali, on perceiving-the inebm- 
petency and the defects of Mohammed as a prophet . 4 8 
The GarabiS, in the same spirit'-maintained, that the 
angel Gabriel was sent.to Ali, but being misled by 
a great family-likeness, turned to Mohammed by mis¬ 
take; 4 ’ whilst the Halbanis and Dhemmis cipenly de¬ 
clare,- that Mohammed usurped the prophetical office, 
which -by right belonged to Ali. Others were more 
liberal abd ascribed a divine character to Mohammed, 
Ali and Fatima* and their two sons Hasan and Hosseiu . 48 

4S Quatremefe, Ncmy. Journ.'Asiatique, DL p. 400. 

44 Haz&Ia, the mother of the author of this sect acted as Kaliph, 
in the Mosque at Kofa. DoHinge* pag. 86. ’ 

45 So the P&bist&n aptid Colebrooke on the origin and peculiar 
tenets of certain Mohammedan sects. Asiat. Researches YIL p; 338. 

48 Fraser’s Journey into Khorassan pag. 286. : 

41 Abulfeda II. 768» ' 

48 Ishmael Shachinshah apud Abrah. Eschelle&s. pag. 432., 
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16. One of the most fertile causes of various 

\ 

sect® among the Shiite■ section, was doubtless the 
uncertainty as to the real successor of Ali; for at one 
time k was tins, at another, that member of ins fa¬ 
mily; and sometimes a stranger was fixed, upon as 
Imam. The Kiisanis at a- very early period fastened 
their veneration'upon Mohammed £bn Hanefieh, one 
of. the sons of Ah, but-.not by Fatima.**' The Bat- 
lemis looked upon Abu-Selma as Kaiiphand Hakem 
£hn Hashem or Mokana, the veiled prophet with 
-the golden mask, who lived at Moravalnahar and 
Khorassan A, D. 779—-many of whose followers are 
still, found in the. provinces of the Oxus—maintained, 
that the divine spirit of the assassinated. Abu^Selma 
bad-descended upon. him. 60 The Bajanis offered divine 
honours to their master, Bajan, who was supposed to 
haVe inherited the Kaliphate from Ali. The pro¬ 
phecy of Mohammed, Recording to which, the true 
guide or Mflkdi should come after a period of trouble 
and oppression to rear up a kingdom of. peace' and 
happiness, was natorally one of the most productive 
sources of heresy.The Shiites transfer the idea of 
the Mahdi to the last of the twelve Imams, the young 
Abul-Kasem Mohammed, who disappeared A, D. 87 9. 
in the twelfth year of his agethey believe that he 
is now concealed in some secret place, and will reappear 
on shme great emergency, to resume the -spiritual 

‘ M .Qn&tremere, Naur. Journ. Asia*. X, 41. 

** Abulfed* H. 47. Price n. 25. Sacy Expo*6peg. SI. 

** He i> only to lire S or 9 yean among the ftuttaflil. Sinti, 
HutMj of the temple of Jerusalem pag. 296. 
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and. temporal power of the Moslem community. •* 
The kings of the Sofi-dynasty- with reference to him, 
bore the title: “servant of the kmgjof the land.” £bn 
Batata found a-mqsque at-Hilla*in Mesopotamia,.the 
entrance of which was veiled-with a silk curtain, and 
the building called the mosque of: “theLord of. ages." 
The inhabitants appeared day by .day before the gate 
in full armour with a-saddled horse, calling for the 
Mahdi, and imploring- his appearance -to suppress 
tyranny and to separate truth from -error. 6 * We can 
easily conceive that where such fervent expectation 
existed, it could be no difficult task for any descendant 
of- Ali to. claim the dignity of thu promised Mahdi.- 
17. The doctrine of .the divine attribute* 'being a 
point which oomes next- in importance to that of the 
succession, we should naturally expect thata diversity 
of views and opinions wpuld spring np, wherever en 
interest in metaphysical questions happened to be 
excited. The schools of Moslem Theology heve ever 
been distracted by religious controversies but par¬ 
ticularly sinfee tbe. second century,* *In its curliest 
period, Islamism needed no.other weapon than the 
sword; but when KaliphMamun caused the writings 
of the Grecian ’ philosophers to be translated into 
Arabic, a leaven was introduced which, according to 
Makriss, produced incalculable mischief: The contra¬ 
dictions in the teaching of the Koran became now 

13 At Ispahan two saddled horses were always kept in readiness, 
one *fbr the Imtam Mahdi, the other fbr Bis rice-regent, Jesus. 
Chardin VO. 456. IX. 144. - Plunder's Remarks, peg. 6. 

*•' Ibn-Batuta’« gravels pag 109. 
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more-and more apparent, sects’ arose in ..Multitudes, 
and each fled to the newly acquired armoury of (Grecian 
philosophy, appropriating such definition^ and rea¬ 
sonings as best suited their particular Views and tastes.'' 
The orthodox Moslem'divines being alarmed at such 
an influx of hefeticail teaching , -resolved to Use the 
poison itself as an. antidote.' Hence • the memorable 
resolution of a theological assembly at Bossura: “'Re¬ 
ligion* Is so defiled and. mixed with ’error, that only 
by the aid of the Grecian philosophy can it be puri¬ 
fied.” “• 

’ ’ It will not be out of place to notice the difference 
between'Islamism and Christianity under the pressure 
of Heathen’Philosophy. -Islamism, more than any 
other creed, was destitute of thbftq elements which 
could be amalgamated with the speculations of classic 
antiquity t it was therefore rather for the benefit of 
the heretical sects that they wtere. introduced. * The 
most- celebrated men among the orthodox party,' who 
attempted to introduce these elements of Grecian 
philosophy into the body of Moslem divinity, openly 
avowed' that their religious views had nothing in 
common with that of the masses;" 1 hefice, they Were 

N “Alter* ae produisirent au grand jour diifirentes.iectes, telle* 
qne lea Kadria, lea Djahmia, lea MotMalet. lea K4r*mis, lea Kha- 
r&djis, lea J^afedhia, lea Konnatea, lea BaUnia,' et la tene flit 
remplie. II h’y eat aocone de ce* aeetea', dont lea partisans n’itu- 
■diassenl la philosophic, et n’embrassssSent parmi lea doctrines del 
differences aeetea de philosophea celle, qui ldm agriait darantage.” 
Makriasl &pud Sacy oap. L p. 25. 

u Greg. Abul-Phara,ji historiA Dynastiarum Oxon. 1663. p. 218. 

** This eras' done by A1 Qtnl, the author Vf a philoeopbioal 
Romance. Tholuok comment, de ri, quam Qraeca j>hilosophia in 
theologians Mohammed, exercuerit. 1835. p. 18. 
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suspeeted of heterodoxy. 5 T Christianity on the.cbn^ 
tnuryi has* always possessed sufficient power to admit 
a' free- and honest inquiry into* its teaching* on the 
one hand, and on the other- it has-neverlacked strength 
to repel the infusion of heterogeneous elements into 
its -system. ■ It preserved its distinctive doctrines for 
instance, in the third and fourth century against the 
Platonic, errors-of Origen; and when the philosophy 
of Aristoteles assayed .to 'Strike up an alliance with - 
Christianity in the thirteenth centuiy, it was confined 
to a few subtle schoolmen. Indeed the difference 
between an exoteric tod esoteric religion, as held by 
the philosophical Moslemin, retnaioed happily'un¬ 
known- td'Christianity, being a.creed essentially suited 
to the ipass of the people. w • * 

Several''expressions, in the Koran, and'others 
ascribed by tradition to Mobammed, 'such'as, “God 
making man in his own form,” and the prophfet feeBng 
“the cold finger of Allah on his 1 shoulder,”’ produced 
certain anthropomorphistie' conceptions of the divine 
nature, and gave rise to the sects of the Mdshabttes 
or “the assimilating .ones.” Th,e Keramites ascribed 
a body and nrembers to Allab; the Beyanites', upoh 
the authority of a passage in the.Koran, maintained 
that Allah Jhad a'human face, which alone should 
remain for ever; and the Mogarites ascribed to him 

** Thir happened to Gazal., Ebi r $ina and Alkendi, the^three 
greatest men of Moslem science. Takieddin asserted: that Godjnust 
revenge the 'damage dopd to piety by Mamun when he introduced 
Greek learning among the Arabs. 

88 OuXoaow* ...to itkfjdos d&vvaxor was Already said 
by Plato de Republic, lib. YI pag. 89. 
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a- luminary body with human* outlines., On the other 
hand, the orthodox believers being at a.loss how to 
reconcile the spirituality of Allah with the infallible 
authority of'the Koran, warned-men agpnst & too 
literal, acceptation of its expressions. 8 * 

18. To avoid the distinction of persons in the 
Holy Trinity, the Djamit and the powerful sect of 
the' Motazalitet, which again split into twenty con¬ 
flicting parties, denied the divine attributes, asserting 
* that to ascribe eternal attributes to Allah, is to as¬ 
sume so many personalities and. to fall into-the error 
of the •Christians. 80 .Thus the Koran, dogma of the 
abttract JJmXy led to a complete denial of the glorious 
character of Cod-, and an utter-negation of His divine 
perfections! The iSefatiam or attributists rushed to 
the opposite extreme of a gross Anthropomorphism. 01 
. .It was to be expected that the dogma of the un¬ 
conditional. predestination, of all events and deeds 
without respect to their moral or immoral nature, 
would be opposed by many a thoughtful Moslem; fear 
according to the prevalent belief of the orthodox party, 
the bad as well as the good works of. men were pre¬ 
determined by the irrevocable decree of the Almighty. 
This doctrine was opposed by the Motazalites, and 
especially by the Kadrit, 8 , J who taught that Allah did 

11 Pococke spechifit. Arab. pag. 172. Sharistani-apud Pococke 
pag. 226.228.231. Sfl* A«fl, Mashabltes, Assimilantea; Lyo«X!t, 
Canuaitpe; kjoLyJI, H^famtae; and Mogheiritae. 

,0 kJ y X a+ M, the Motazalitae. See Maracc. prodrom ParsIIL 74. 

- V SajLLoJY, Saphatitap. Isbipael Shaehinsha fUCg. 896. 

** SjptUll, Kadritae so called power, or moral 

liberty to aot. 
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not decree beforehand the deeds and inclinations of 
his* creatures. Maabad, the leader of this party, -was 
put to the rack and then executed • at Bussora A. D. 
699. by the command of the Kaliph Abdehnalek. 
The-antipodes of the Kadriswere the Tjabaris ,** 
who denied in Ho to. that' man has any .power or 
liberty of his own, but'that Allah compels him to 
perform all his deeds;' also the Rayatis, who. maia- 
tained' that evil aetions must be Acceptable to AHah; 
and the Djamls, who. taught that man is merely a 
dead instrument ijtaH he .perforins;, the Kalfis con¬ 
sistently added, that tot' punish man;for his deeds 
would be unjust on the part of Allah. The .ffeshamit 
oh the contrary, rejected several passages ef the Koran, 
especially those, in which it i&said that “Allah leads 
into error whomsoever "be will," lest the moral liberty 
ef man should be .end&ngered: whilst theMaimunites 
'and Basharites denied that God had any connection 
with human Actions, hence excluding also the co¬ 
operation of his grace. 

19. Some of the Moslem sects ventured -to ap¬ 
proximate considerably 'eloserto the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity than IsJanArsm; but even the Hayetis and 
Hadathites, who ascribed a divine char&eter to the 


81 Vox Arabica eat negatio actionia yerae in homine, 

tribuondo illan) Deo. * Maracc. Prod; III. 75. hence their name 


Gcbaritae. 

61 Respecting the Chalphjtae t IuiJlivJf, or Kalfis 

A DiJU T Qfi*7_Q77 n nan HeaKmon.Dm 


Respecting the Chalpltftae, JUAA&Jf, or Kalfis see. True 
and false Relig. I. pag. 367—377. upon Brahmanism. -The Mat- 
munitag, ftjQfr+A+Jl., belong likewise. to the many i 


sect*, whose respective names we pass over on account of the lioen- 
tious character ef their Views. 
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“son of Mary can scarcely be said to bare raised 
themselves above the level of Arianism, Inasmuch as 
they recognised in Christ only a secondary, created 
divinity, who w^s to judge the world at the end of 
days. 11 The true character, and- influence of Is- 
lamism will be better understood from the compa¬ 
ratively new-born sect of the Wahabeet, than from 
any other; since they nQt only profess to restore.Is. 
lamismto its primitive form, but remind us in-many 
respects of tire-days of Mohammed. M 

Wahab, the author of this sect, destroyed the re¬ 
ligious veneration-with which Mohammed was regard- 
ed as the intercessor of the faithful, as well as that 
ifhich was extended-to a host of Moslem saints. The 
precepts- of the Koran were again enforced at the 
point of -the sword. -His first disciples, Ebn Sehud 
and Abd el Assi^'tbe son.of the latter, revived Mo. 
hagnmed's original plan of restoring the religious and 
political'unity of the Peninsula under one head. All 
Moslemin who had departed from the primitive creed, 
and other unbelievers were to be converted and re¬ 
formed by.compulsion; pilgrims and caravans, towns 
and mosques were plundered; thousands were slain, 
and the most desperate havoc was made of the se¬ 
pulchral monuments and chapels of the Moslem saints. 
The successor of Sehud mustered an army of 120,000 

Hajeti£ae et Hadathitae; they also 

assarted 

69 Its author was Mohammed Abdel Wahab;• A. D. 173d. They 
are otidy known since 1750 in Europe. See also: Borkhardt’s*notes 
on the Bedouins and Wohaby*s. 1830. p&g. 282. 
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and about* thirty tribes of the Arabs were subdued by 
these sectarians. It was. reserved to the late Moham¬ 
med Ali of Egypt, to break up their power, Abdallah 
their last head was taken to Constantinople and exe¬ 
cuted, notwithstanding “which, the sect survived. 

- 20. A very important fink in the chain of Moslem 
sectarianism'is found in the mystical Sujiism ®' 7 which 
chiefly prevails. among 'the Shiites. ■ The -feeling of 
animosity against the sect' was always very bitter, 
and Gazal declared it to* he -a mere meritorious. work 
to kill a Sufi than to save' tep human -lives.' 48 * The 
whole- structure of Sufiism -is based upon these two 
ideas; first, beside» God Ml is deception and vanity 
attd nothing ready exists-, secondly, union with God 
is the highest scope and object of human effort. ' ‘The 
means to obtain this highest degree of perfection .-is 
self-denial, total abstraction of the min'd from'earthly 
pursuits, and entire devotion to mental contemplation 
of the Deity and'the human soul, by which all praev 
tical modes of religious worship, such as fasts and 
feasts, stated periods of prayer, ablutions and’pilgrh- 
mages are rendered superfluous. It need scarcely'be 
observed, that' this religious mystical philosophy«has 
been grafted upon Islamism from the religious systems 
of Paganism-in the-East The 'Indian Yogee, the 
oontemplative Buddha, and the philosophic' Sufi are 
of the same type of religious error, and the *ay to 
perfection Is alike with each. 

* T Jj*m* , Sufi, derived from oLw, Arabic, Hindustani, and 
Persian, pure, clear, sincere. 

88 Pooocke,- Spec. hilt. Arab, pag 269. 


1 
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To obtain the final beatitude .of these philosophic 
dreamers, we have to pass through four different stages 
of probation; in the first; the candidate for the state 
of-perfection is bound to- a strict adherence to the 
religion of tht- Koran and the observance of afl its rites 
and precepts; 88 when duly disciplined by these, he 
enters upon the second stage of mental worship,'in 
which- he is at liberty to throw off all external rites and 
ceremonies. Id the third Stage, the mind is -rendered 
capable o£ diving into the essence of truth itself in 
its logical acceptation,-and of receiving .immediate 
inspirations from the Deity; and in the fourth and 
last stage-the union of-the soul with Allah is-fully 
realised; the symptoms.however of this state are ge¬ 
nerally--those of delirium and madness. The u can- 
fimori of.the Unity" appears in.the conviction, that 
nothing exists beside Allah-, “the garment of self- 
existence is thrown-off,” and- with a view “tube freed 
from the burden of existence the soul, dives into the 
ocean of notkingnest." 10 It will appear that this sect 
destroys the. very 'fonndation of all religious faith and 
practice; since- * the, unbelief of the perfected-Sufi is 
in. comparison with the faith of other people, what a 
costly garinent 'is to filthy rags;” T< and as-ths yoke 
of precept is broken , we may expect but. a very low 

% ; «. , * % • 

69 Graham’* Treatise upon. Siiflism in the Transactions of the 

Lit. Sod? of Bombay I. 94. / 

70 Bjami in Notices et extraits. X(I. pagi “ 

71 The mystical book Gushenrass .says, “•When there'is no 
more "*t* and no more a thou M (when man is no longer a different 
individuitm front God), what is there any more in the Kaabh of the 
Modern, the synagogue of the Jews or the doisteT of the Christian f 9 
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standard of morality; we Kaye in addition, the extra- 
ordinary, custom of-the Sufis o£ describing their reli- 
gious-exstacifee under the most sensual and lascivious 
images; such as oriental depravity alone could supply. 
Some of the sects of the Sufis ; in Persia and India, 
abandon themselves to intoxicating drinks, music and 
dancing fin order to kindle the flame of devotion. 7 * 
There is little indeed to move the popular mind-in 
this transcendental'Theism or Pantheism, and its 
success 'can only be attributed’to its offering a . ^ver¬ 
sion to the serious portion of the Moslem cofnmmrity, 
who fail to find rest in the dry* and'heartless system 
of the Koran. SufiiSm however contributes its 'share 
to weaken the fanatical dependence upon the Koran, 
an^ this is especially tire-case among the-higher classes 
of the. Persian Moslemin; yet the leaven is hot. con¬ 
fined to them-,' and recent computations have estimat¬ 
ed their number to be. rjot less than SOOyOOO souls. ’•* 
21. There .was indeed no small amount, of reli¬ 
gions dissension, and- at times, cruel persecution be¬ 
tween the various conflicting parties in the Christian 
Church; but whilst Christianity expelled-or recalled 
many of its most dangerous sects, by its inherent vita¬ 
lity and power, Islannsm, destitute of. pofeer £6 subdue 
heresies in .-any other way. than by fire and sword, 
sought only to maintain its warlike character in its 

M Mrs. Meer Hass&n Ali> Observations on the Mussulmans' of 
India. . IL p. 24 a. , , 

Ts Dr. .Pleader found A considerable number of Svjh anpong the 
ltfwer classes. Sufi Mir Massum Ali Shah gathered 30,00(1 disciples 
in Shiraz, Malcolm II. pag. 417. and his follower, Nur Ali Shah 
after the executioa of-his master, could muster in 1800, double that 
number. 
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efforts to sapless them. The sects too generally 
caught up the spirit of the parent creed Item which 
they sprang, and thus it was natural that religious 
wars, mutual persecutions and attempts at extermi¬ 
nation were the necessary result of Moslem sectaria¬ 
nism. As long as the Kaliphate existed in full force, 
heresy was of course treated as high treason. Themost 
fatal wound was however inflicted -by the schism be¬ 
tween ,the Sotmite.md Shiite parties, which to this day 
are oppos.ed.tb each other with the deadliest anilposky. 
The.anniversary of the murder bfHe&Sein is su$cient 
to nlake the smouldering fire of-mutual hatred burst 
forth with virulenoe. The Kaliphs of Bagdad exe¬ 
cuted thousands of Shiites', and declared their pro¬ 
perty', their .wives and children to he rile legal prey 
of the-orthodox faithful; and even the fall of the'Ka¬ 
liphate was accelerated by these dissensions. 74 When 
religious wars penetrated the Turkish Empire in the 
sixteenth century, Selim I.’caused a -Mst of the Shiites 
to he .executed - by. secret agency, -and some 40,000 
of them wete slain or imprisoned. 7 5 

. AH this- was- perfectly consistent with the legis¬ 
lature of the-'Sennites against the Shiites-; the -Se¬ 
verities-which were, severally prescribed- against ido¬ 
laters apostates, blasphemers anddtifidels, were con¬ 
jointly enforced - against them: -it is deemed more 
meritorious, .to kill one Shiite in war, than seventy 
Christians or other • infidels, and. their • corpses 

are denied the honour of burial, 76 . Even in recent 

\ * .* * 

u Priee’i Meh. History II. 222. M. d’Ohakon I.*117. 

" fymikn’i Ottoman. Stei$. H. <02.‘ T * M. d’Ohsson m. 236. 
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times the Somite tribe Goektan, was excommunicated 
by their brethren for acknowledging a Shiite power! 7 7 
Extermination was always the rule concerning ditsent, 
whenever, it was practicable, and in this, the sects 
themselves were m nowise behind the orthodox com¬ 
munity. The sect*of the Bargawata, which arose in 
the ninth century among the Berbers, lasted only about 
a century, but one of its leaders alone destroyed 387 
towns, the'inhabitants of which, were cut to'pieces. 78 
The African, Abdallah BeirTamurt, founded a sect, in 
1116, which was less distinguished by new doctrines 
than By a zeal for reforming abuses; 76 and it is re¬ 
lated of this strict moralist, who severely punished 
the. most trivial transgression of the precepts 6f the 
Koran, that he destroyed some 70,000 people, by 
cadging them to be precipitated over a rock. 80 Even 
as late, as the year. 1625, it happened that a Shiite, 
who declined to abjure his Teligious views, was impal¬ 
ed alive in Mecca. 81 It would not be difficult to add 
other facts, but these may suffice to show the general 
tendency of Moslem sectarianism. 

22. We have already seen how far the reli¬ 
gion of the Koran has contributed to impress the 
character of despotism upon the Mohammedan 
Governments; and it may not be without interest to 
add a few remarks respeeting the influence of that 

77 Fraser's Jouriiey into Khorassan I. 143. 

78 Description de l'Afrique, Notices et extraits XII. 578—591. 

79 This founder of the sect of Mowaheddins, completed the con* 
quest of Mauritia and Spain. 

*° Abulfeda in. 405.' 81 Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia II. 12. 

U 
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creed upon the history of Moslem states, and the fre¬ 
quent change of dynasties, to whichthey were expos¬ 
ed. According to a tradition mentioned by Siuti, 8 * 
there have been only five righteous Kaliphs among 
the entire number; Abubeker, Omar, Othman, Ali 
and Abdelassis. Movia is accused of having introduced 
Pagan usages, 88 his son, Jezid, was an infidel who 
neglected the religious duties belonging to his office 
and spent his. time in riotous living. 84 Abdelmalek 
increased the hatred which already rested upon his 
house, by avarice and cruelty; Omar Abdelassis was 
poisoned by his own family, on suspicion of having 
favoured theShiites; 8 * and the extravagant.WalidII. 
was deprived of his throne and life by his relation 
Jezid III. The rule of the Abasside Kaliphs, com¬ 
menced at a period when the Kaliphate was already 
sunk in the estimation of the people, by the godless 
and tyrannical rule of their predecessors.; and their 
own immorality, tyranny and occasional heterodoxy 
mainly contributed to destroy whatever remained of 
that nimbus of sanctity, which once surrounded the 
Kahph, as vice-regent and “shadow of God upon earth." 
It was. therefore only natural, that the provinces r one 
by one, should become severed from the overgrown 
body of the colossal entpire. There is, however, -nothing 
which will better show the effects of Islamism upon 

81 History of the Temple of Jerusalem pag. 309. 

48 Ebn Hamsa, Notices et extraits IV. pag. 703 

88 The Meditates declared him unworthy of Hie Caliphate. 
Price's Moham. History I. pag. 414. 

88 Price’s Mohammedan History I. pag. 526. 
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the history of the states and rulers, placed under 
its immediate protection and .supervision, than the 
fact, that out -of fifty-nine Kaliphs. who ruled in 
the name of God and religion, thirty-eight died by 
violent means , and those who escaped the edge of 
the sword died of hunger or poison. 88 In the year 
934 the dignity of theKaliphate had-sunk to such a 
depth, that Kaliph -Kahir, who had been degraded 
and blinded, was - seen eVery Friday for the space of 
fifteen years begging his bread atrthe entrance of the 
chief mosqne' of his capital! 87 • 

Can it be wondered that dynasties founded by 
blood and rapine should succeed each other with 
unnatural rapidity? Copper-smiths and highway rob¬ 
bers, camel-drivers and adventurers were seen to raise 
themselves to be founders of royal houses. 88 That 
these violent changes of dynasties are attributable to 
the insufficient provision of the author of the religion, 
relative to the succession of power, no one will-deny: 
Mohammed established a politico-religious system, but 
neglected to make the most necessary arrangements 
as to its future government. The instability of Mos¬ 
lem rule has been pre-eminently shown in the history 
of the Persian -Empire. In the space of 900 years 
we have no less' than fourteen different dynasties, 
which rapidly succeeded each other; and each was ac¬ 
companied with the most startling convulsions of the 

88 In many cases, they were Immured alive or thrown into 
ice-pits. 

87 Elmakin hist. Saracen, pag. 199. Price's Mohammed. Hist. 
H. pag. 177. 

88 Price’s Mohammedan History n. pag. 231. 

U* 
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state. The fact that in the Turkish Empire we have 
the same dynasty for the space of 500 years, has been 
already accounted for, by the religious awe with which 
the Sultan was regarded as the last heir of the hea¬ 
ven-ordained Kaliphate. 8 ® 

23. Ask we for the durable effects of Islamism 
as regards the civilisation of the manners and customs 
of nations, and the cultivation of literature, science and 
art, it is. pnly what we might .naturally expect from 
such a religious system. Jt may be .fairly asserted 
that the chief work of this creed was pulling down, 
rooting up and destroying, rather than planting and 
building up; and no one can say that we overstep the 
limits of-moderation when we add, that it has de¬ 
stroyed more in eighty short years, than its* united 
efforts could rear up in the space of twelve centuries. 
It is painful to read some elaborate- rehearsals of the 
great things which moslcta genius is said to have 
achieved; but it ought not to be foigotten that virgin 
soil is always productive for a season, till the in¬ 
herent vitality be exhausted.® 0 When in the day of 
visitation, God ploughed up the nations by the Mos¬ 
lem -conquests, some fruit might naturally be ex¬ 
pected to follow; but natural results must not be 
confounded with grace or blessing from heaven. As 
Islamism had no inherent vitality of its own to sus- 

** The Kaliphate .properly speaking was dissolved 1285 when 
Mostassem surrendered himself to Hulagus; the Sultan of Turkey 
therefore eould only be nominally a successor to the ancient 
Kaliphsw 

00 It has been declared by agriculturists that even chaff will 
grow for a time being sown in the field, but* that it soon withers. 
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tain the growth, the incidental beneficial effects soon 
died away. We would ask those authors who write, 
as if they were almost Mohammedans, whether it 
was probable that the Arabs, being an energetic and 
vigorous people, could be expected to conquer na¬ 
tions more civilised than their own, without acqui¬ 
ring accomplishments unknown in their native de¬ 
serts? That -it was only a concussion of various 
nationalities and a temporary impulse from without, 
which- prompted the cultivation of sciences for a 
period, may be seen from the fact, that the Arabs 
live At this day in the most perfect simplicity, 
scorning everything which is not in accordance with 
patriarchal custom. - 

In proportion as barriers are broken down, com¬ 
merce is likely- to be extended among nations; but 
we do not observe the effects of any specially civilising 
influence,.when we see their wretched boatscreeping 
along the coasts inhabited by Moslemia; 81 and every 
one acquainted with Mohammedan trade will readily 
admit, that with the -exception of -a few articles'of 
traffic, the slave trade is the most flourishing. Yet, 
the conquests of foreign lands, the slave trade, and 
the rite of pilgrimage could not fail to extend the 
science of geography; 82 nor is it just to disparage 
the services which they have rendered in’ this re- 

81 The writer has but too lively, a recollection of the days when 
he was driven up and down in the Red Sea, in miserable boats, 
manned by people’ who never venture to lose sight of the shore. 

** The anthor frequently gleaned most interesting foots from 
slaves and pilgrims from the interior of Africa. 
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spect. * * The fine arts however, are utterly neglected by 
the Arabs, and their music is just that which is met 
with among every savage tribe; to assume, as some 
have done, that it exerted a favourable influence upon 
Italian musfc, is too preposterous to deserve a refuta¬ 
tion- As regards the mathematical sciences which 
were not neglected in better days, we must remember 
that-they were, not the productions of the native mind, 
but the' translations of. Archimedes and Ptoletnaeus 
on the one hand, and Marians of Tyre on the other. 94 
We must not forget that we are indebted to the 
Arabs for the transmission of our cyphers, which 
superseded the less convenient mode of arithmetical 
notation by the letters of the alphabet, in use among 
the Greeks- and Hebrews; but as some ancient in¬ 
scriptions -found on stone and copper in Guzerat, 
contain those cyphers-or hieroglyphics, now used as 
our figures with l>ut little variation, we cannot .well 
ascribe thejr invention to the Arabs. Among the 
algebraic 'discoveries, the solution of equations of the 
second degree,, is ascribed to Mohammed Ebn Musa. 
The astronomy of the Arabs was derived from foreign 
sources;® 5 they hare however the merit, characteristic 
of their ingenious superstition, of perverting the science 
into astrology. The only science of which the Arabs 

" Abulfeda, who visited England in the 14 th century, in his 
work on Geography, quotes several authors in order to illustrate 
his explorations of th$ region beyond the Oxus. 

** A1 Buss wrote a work on optical science and ably sue* 
ceeded Ptolemy who lived 1000 years before him. 

** The worship and study of the heavenly bodies were common 
in the south of Arabia; both were imported from the Babylonians. 
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can claim the discovery* is that of Chemistry , which 
originated in their alchemical pursuits to discover the 
philosopher's stone. 08 

The translations into Arabic, of works on history, 
medicine, botany, geometry, algebra, astronomy, phi¬ 
losophy, jurisprudence,, grammar, logic and rhetoric 
were so imperfect, that they only obscured the sense 
of their originals; 01 slavish dependence upon foreign 
sources, especially on the only half-understood Greek 
classics, precluded the possibility of a national 
literature. The partial benefit derived from the 
classics, was confined to the court and 'the higher 
classes of society; the people generally,.' contenting 
themselves with the beauties -of"poetry and the-extra- 
vagant productions of romance, to enliven the dulness 
of a sterile and heartless creed. 08 The pursuit of 
knowledge among the Saracens was* stimulated rather 
by pedantic eagerness to acquire information.from 
foreign literature, than by a spirit of free, practical 
and independent inquiry; hence the utter decay of 
those institutions,*anciently established for scientific 
and theological education. The schools and 'colleges 
in the metropolis oflslamism are mostly extinct, and 

08 More important still was their thirst for the elixir of immor¬ 
tality, in searching for which, they did service-to Chemistry, and 
good was brought out of evil and superstition. Medical science 
was only a species of magic. . - 

* T Haran el Reschid appointed a body of learned men to pro¬ 
cure them. 

88 The public schools at Bussora, Eufa, Damascus and other 
large cities, together with libraries, observatories and laboratories, 
established by some of the Kaliphs, form but a striking contrast 
to the usual neglect of national instruction. 
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ignorant fanaticism alone survives." In Cairo, the 
classical seat of moslem learning, each mosque had 
its hospitium and library, but of all this scarcely 
any trace is left. The great, school attached to the 
“Flower-mosque”, which formerly provided Africa and 
Syria with Ulemas, numbered formerly 1200 students; 
but now for many years, it has only counted 500. 
Of 500 mosques only 150 are still opened, the.re¬ 
mainder are decayed; 1 and of the hundred tnosques 
of Alexandria, scarcely fifty continue to be frequented: 
and then it is customary almost throughout the East 
for boys only to study. 

24. The depopulation and devastation of the 
country are also the direful effects of the sway of 
Islamism. The neighbourhood of Aleppo, as late as 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, could number 
300 villages, but towards the end of it, only twelve 
remained! * In the district of Mar din in Mesopotamia, 
were once 1600 villages, and now scarcely 500 are 
remaining. *• Before the conquest by the Moslem 
armies, Cyprus had .1400 towns and villages, but in 
1670 it could boast of only 700. 4 No-better was the 
fate of the island of Candia, where at this moment a 
fierce excitement of the Mohammedans against the 

•• Travels ofAli Bey 1816, H. 136. 

1 Michaud VI. 4. 7. What a contrast this with the estimation, 
in which arts and sciences were held by the Romans! “ Adolescen- 
tiam stunt, senectutenr oblectant, seoundas res omant, adrersis 
perftigium ac solatium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, nisticantur.” Cic. Orat. 
pro Arch. 

2 Russel's History of Aleppo I. 339. 1 Niebuhr II. 320. 

4 Rycaut's State of the Greek Church pag. 91. 
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Christians is raging. Few only of the towns and 
cities, whieh were populous and flourishing at the 
time of the Kaliphate, are now existing; and how fear¬ 
fully Egypt has suffered under the leaden sceptre of 
Islamism since its first conquest hy the Saracens, is 
too well known to require any. comment. 6 Persia is 
covered with ruins, and the remaining towns are in 
the saddest .condition; even Shiraz and Ispahan pre¬ 
sent only , the skeleton of their former grandeur and 
magnificence; and the once beautiful and fruitful 
province of Rhorassan is reduced to utter poverty, 
wearing the aspect of a desert. 6 The once flourishing 
province of the Roman Empire of North- Africa, which 
even in the days of the Vandals gloried in more than 
400 Episcopal sees, is reduced to miseiy and decay. 
Lastly, the Turkish Empire is brought to the very 
verge of political insolvency; its.subjects are reduced 
to the most despicable condition, and the provinces, 
some of the finest in the world, are depopulated and 
left in an uncultivated state. 1 

_ i 

* Before the Moslem invasion, the Coptic population amounted 
to 6 millions, but according to modern statistics, the Coptic Chris¬ 
tians of Egypt, including probably those of Abyssinia are put down 
at the low number of 3,200,000.! Dr. Newman says: U I might call 
your attention to particular instances of such atrocities, such as 
that outrage perpetrated within the 'memory of many of us, how 
on the insurrection of the Greeks at Scio, their barbarian masters 
carried fire and sword throughout the flourishing island, till it was 
left a desert, # hurrying away women and boys to an infamous cap¬ 
tivity, and murdering youths and grown men, till, out of 120,000 
souls in the spring time, not 900 were left them when the crops were 
ripe for the sickle. 1 ” Lect. on the Hist, of the Turks pag. 135.136. 

6 Kinneir’s Memoir of the Persian Empire 1813. pag. 117. 

7 The Turkish Empire would however be in a still more deplor- 
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Dissolution and decay then are the foot-prints of 
the religion of the crescent; but lest the philo-Mo- 
hammedan latitudinarians of Europe should be tempt¬ 
ed to accuse us of narrow-mindedness, bigotry, or 
ignorance of the real state of things, we insert the 
testimony of a Moslem, the excellent Historian Ebn 
Chaldun, who enlarges upon the piteous spectacle of 
countries, conquered by the Saracens r “The cause of 
it, he adds, is in the fierce character of the people, 
whose wild habits are as much a part of their nature 
and inborn, as those of a wild beast; and such innate 
propensities are adverse to, and destructive of civili¬ 
sation. The principal feature of their character is a 
love of change and revolution, one, utterly opposed to 
that- quiet which civilisation requires. Their instinct 
leads to plunder; trade only-prospers beneath the 
shadow, of lances, their thirst for robbery knows no 
limits, they plunder whatever comes within their reach. 
Meditating only how they may possess themselves 
of the substance of others, they desist not from se¬ 
verities till they have obtained it; fiscal punishments 
are-invented for gain and as a,.means of procuring 
money; «vice and obscenities therefore are not sup¬ 
pressed but rather encouraged. The fact of the sub¬ 
jects being* thus left to themselves, must be injurious 
to mankind and destructive to civilisation.. Again, 
they have an aversion to all control, few* submitting 
themselves.to* the command of a father or to the 

able condition if it bad not been for the wholesome influence of 
European diplomacy, and mere especially for the large admixture 
of a Christian population among its subjects. 
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brother or elder of their tribe. . . . Look only at the 
countries, which'they conquer in. the name of the 
Kaliphs, how they are stripped of cultivation, how 
the inhabitants are plundered, and the very soil has 
been entirely changed. Yemen the seat of their power 
is lying waste with the exception of certain tracts, 
cultivated by the Ansars; the same may be* said of 
the Arabian Irak. The cultivation of Persia has ceas¬ 
ed and likewise that of Syria. The African desert 
and Mauritia have been laid waste, since the Beni 
Hilal and the Beni Selim, settled thereand how 
the country between Nigritia and the Mediterranean 
was formerly inhabited, may be seen from the ruins 
of buildings, and the. deserted sites of villages and 
towns.” 8 

Were we to tfollect what eyewitnesses and his¬ 
torians have recorded* of the immorality, injustice, 
deceit, oppression and cruelty of the Moslem com¬ 
munity, combining it' with a religion either too weak 
to heal the evil which consumes the marrow of the 
nations, or too accommodating to the vilest passions 
of man, we should form a picture, the contemplation 
of which, would be tfuly appalling. The consideration 
of the character and influence of Islamism reminds 
us of the vision of the dry bones, and when here, as 
there, the question is asked: w Son of man cent these 
hones live"? we also*can only reply, in the words of 
the Prophet Ezekiel: “O Lord thou knowestT 

8 Quoted in; and translated from von Hammer's L&ndevYerwai- 
tung unter dem Ghalifate. 183$. Berlin pag. 62. * 
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INTRODUCTION. 

All false creeds., of comparatively modern date, 
endeavour to show that they are connected with the 
beginning of time, and that they have been prepara- 
tively introduced in by-gone ages.- Nor could Islamism 
hope .to prosper in the world without resorting to a 
similar expedient; it was therefore convenient and 
indeed necessary for Mohammed to rest his new creed 
upon the Jewish and Christian dispensations, and to 
do this consistently, he was compelled to admit their 
divine origin. 1 As the Jewish dispensation was of 
a temporary character being -superseded by Chris¬ 
tianity, so the Christian religion,.according to Mo¬ 
hammed, was only to be m force till Islamism should 
appear to supplant it! There is however a strange 
inconsistency in Mohammed's claim to succession, 

* Mhler’s gesammelte Sohriften VoL L pag. 350. 
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since it involves an entire change and abrogation^ of 
the previous dispensations.. The immutability of Ju¬ 
daism and Christianity are asserted in the Koran , 1 
yet we-have seen, in the first part of this work, that 
they are both virtually ignored and abolished. The 
change which we recognise in the succession of the 
Christian to the Jewish dispensation, is analogous to 
that which takes place between, the laying of the 
foundation of a building and its completion. The Jew¬ 
ish Church was the ground-work of that- temple, of 
which Christ is the u head-stone ' 1 . If change .there 
be, it is this; in the Old Testament we have pro¬ 
phecy, in the New, fulfilment . 4 The hud gives place 
to the blossom, and the blossom to the fruit. We 
have-a change, hut only such as God had promised 
and foreshadowed. Nothing was abrogated by the 
Gospel, hut the ritual ordinances and the ceremonial 
precepts, which being of a typical character, were 
necessarily transient . 5 Looking upon the whole Mo- 

* “'Wherefore he thou orthodox, and-set thy fece towards the 
true religion., the institution of God, to which he hath msde man¬ 
kind disposed; jJDf (jJUsJ JoJlo ? thetfe is no change in what 
Allah created.” Sut. XXX. 30. 

8 nqjahij fcTpnn Zech. IV. 7. That this refers to 

Christ who shall build and complete the temple, see chap. m. 8. 
and VI. 12. bSTTTiK 

4 ’Ovx IX&ov wtaXvaat tov rofiov rj tovg nQoqrrjmg • akXa tz\tj- 
qcoocu. Matt. V. 17. 3toar iff bad alte Seftoment in bet (tinfeii bed 
$eildbefcbluffed nub bet 2tyrifa$e bet Offenbarung mit tfm neueu eined, 
abet niiftt emeriti, fonbetn biefed urtydli jt$ ju jenem wt bit SoUenbung 
gut Sorbereihmg, mit bit Chttfcbrdnfung jut £8cf$t$affmg, mit bad tin* 
mittelbare jum flRiftelbaren. 9£t$fdj. 

s “Abrogatae sunt leges ceremoniales, exhibit!© Messia, et for- 
true*, suhlata politia judaica; moralti non item. Lex moralis Mosaica 
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saic constitution with its personal and impersonal 
types, and with its figurative ceremonial, we find every¬ 
where '“a shadow of things to come;” the body of 
which was Christ. ’Every-single hieroglyphic figure 
h%d its meaning; every historic character, event, and 
circumstance, down to the very items of the drapery 
and the ornaments Of the temple, so minutely recorded, 
were divinely chosen symbols for conveying truths of 
lasting interest to the whole human race.* Whilst 
we recognise unity of purpose and harmony of design 
in both dispensations of the Bible , 1 in Islamism, we 
find a creed, which is radically different from the Old 
and directly opposed to the New Testament. If the 
Koran had merely abrogated a few ceremonial obser¬ 
vances of the Christian religion, and if this abrogation 
had been predicted in the Gospel, as an event which 
would take place in a succeeding dispensation, then, 
there might have been less cause to dispute the claims 
oflslamiSm. But unhappily for the creed of Moham¬ 
med, we have nothing typical in the -Gospel. There 
is no shadow in Christianity for the substance and 
body' of which; we might have to look in a subsequent 
dispensation. On the contrary, our expectation is 

seu Decalogi eadem est cum lege Christis illam enim a Pharisateis 
comiptelis purgavit et rectius declaravit, non precepta mpralia plane 
nova dedit fidelibus.” Baier. Compare also Article VII, “Of the 
Old Testament.” 

** “Theologia typica, quae ftituronira praedictionem, ex inten- 
tione Dei sub rebus, personis factisque latentum in V. T. scrutator 
et explicat. Typua, anttx, vnodeiyficc, est adumbratio, praefiguratio, 
praesignatio.” Carpovius. 

7 Novum Testamentum in yetere latet (relatum est) retus in 
boto patet (revelatum est). Augustine, 
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from heaven, “fropi whence also we look for the Sa¬ 
viour;" being taught “ to wait" for Him from heaven. 

Instead therefore of having the fulfilment of type 
or-promise in Islamism, the most essential truths of 
the Old and New Testament are denied and rejected. 
To assume that God* is the author of Islamism, is to 
assume th$t He decreed yesterday,' what to-day -He 
abolishes; that He* established the old and new dis¬ 
pensation, but, that after more mature consideration, 
He determined to give the world a better religion; 
that His legislation for mankind was imperfect, since 
He found it necessary to revoke what He before had 
solemnly ordained. That after the Gospel was preached 
and attested by signs and wonders, in various parts 
of the world, according to God’s will and command , 8 
this very Gospel was recalled and God promulgates 
through a certain Mohammed of Mecca, doctrines 
and laws directly opposed to it; and this changeable¬ 
ness of mind and purpose is to be proclaimed, if we 
may believe the Koran, not only-to mankind but even 
to demons ! 9 If this principle of-succession or rather 
abrogation he defended, as it is, on the ground of 
Christianity becoming unsound; we reply, that a 
distemper in the body or a disorder in any of its 
members does-not of necessity prove fatal to existence. 

• IloQev&snes Jig tor nomiov an art a , no exception being 
made: X7j(jv£trzs to tvayytkior natTf) rjj xti o*». Mark. XVI. 15. That 
the xt]Qvyya penetrated Arabia t is proved by the existence of an 
Arabian Church prior to Mohammed. 

9 LSI yi\M ^ ya *21 ^Jt ^tJJ 

Lffi l»LS Lx+~ Sur. xxxn. 1. See also XLVI. 80. 31. 
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Neither the moral corruption of the Christians at the 
period of th'e rise oflslamism, nor the heresies which 
then infected the Church, could make the abrogation 
of the Christian religion requisite. It was foretold 
by Christ Himself, that there would be a mixture of 
good and evil within the Church, to the end of time; 
and that heresies would spring up, was predicted by 
jhe Apostles. 10 - • 

. The chief charge, brought by Mohammed against 
JeWs and Christians, as the Representatives of their 
respective dispensations, and for the sake of which, 
both were to be superseded, was that of corrupting 
the Old and the New Testament. 11 That Christians 
had altered the New Testament, Mohammedans pro¬ 
fess to prove from their holding the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, and the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but most of all from their rejection of Mohammed, 
though- required by the supposed original Gospels, 
to receive him. 'In ordtjr to justify their alleged errors 
and their rejection of Mohammed, the Christians are 
accused of .having expunged from their Scriptures 
all' that related to the prophet, and of having made 
such additions, as they deemed necessary. This ob¬ 
jection, is constantly urged in religious disputations, 
and naturally falls first in our way when about to 

10 Matt. XHL 24—30. 47—50. XXIV. 5. 11.24. Act XX. 
29. 30. 2 Pet LI. 

11 The suppression of Scripture passages, which were farbur- 
able to the cause of Mohammed, and the crime of corrupting them, 
are frequently eensured in the Koran. Sur. II. 73. also 176—178. 
HI. 188*. V. 17. where it is fully stated that they “knowingly hide 
or conceal certain passages;" “pervert or dislocate the words out of 
their places," and corrupt the “signs of God for vile gain." 
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compare -Islamism with Christianity. It must there¬ 
fore be our first care to'examine, whether there be 
any ground foe so .grave a charge as that made by 
Mohammed, and whether we can satisfactorily prove 
the integrity of the Holy Scriptures; for so long as 
the Bible lies-under any such suspicion, we are de-* 
prived of our* best and most valuable weapon.. The 
Jews being first, accused of having corrupted the Old 
Testament Scriptures, we shall in the hext chapter 
endeavour to substantiate the integrity of that portion 
of the Bible, 'which for so long a period was entrusted 
to their guardianship. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTEGRITY OF TllE OLD TESTAMENT. 

“Verily I say unto yoll, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all bp fulfilled. And it 
is easier for heaven and earth to pass, thpn one tittle of the law to 
fail ” Matt. V. 18. Lu. XVI. 17.' 

1. That we may prove to better advantage the 
integrity of the Old Testament, it will be necessary 
to introduce some items respecting the history of 
that part Of the Bible..! 1 'It is generally known as 
“the Scripture,”'“.the Old'Testament,” “the book of 
the covenantor simply tf the Law,” 1 ?-.—the latter 

The eptire Bible, so tertped since Chrysostom: ra fkpXta sc. 
thia ; liferi xat‘ Cbrysost. in Suic. thes, eccle's. png. 696. 

Also It (MX YQaqtj; iy us YQaqijS &e («r 7Q«yh’ Bibliotheca saneta. 
Isidor.-Orig. cap. IY. pag. 3. 

11 3$^, Chald. i} 2 Pet. L 20; ai fQaqtd 

Y 
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being the standing name in the Koran. ■ After the 
Chnrch had been without Scriptures for more than 
two thousand years, and when the word of God.could 
no longer -be orally transmitted with safety, Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, .and thus laid the foundation 
of that series of holy books which Malachi concluded 
in 'the ySir B. C.* 397.—This collection, of holy 
Scripture's is divided into the l^aw, the Prophets and 
the Psalms. ** •. 

The Law comprised the five- hooks of Moses, and 
admitted of no other division.'- The Prophets were 
divided into “the former” and “the hitter Prophets;” 
among the “former Prophets". were reckoned the 
book of Joshua and of Judges, the books of Samuel, 
and of the Kings. “The. latter Prophets” are the 
Prophets properly so called, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze¬ 
kiel and the twelve minor Prophets. 1 * Amongst the 
Psalms or “other holy writings" are understood all 
the rest of the holy Scriptures, including also Daniel, 
whom the Christians, according to the Septuagint, 
count with the Prophets, there being a considerable 
difference as to the order in which these books are 
made to follow each other, with the Jews, the Sep- 

Matt. XXH. 29; tjfjvrj YQctqxx'i ajlat Rom. I. 2; Uqo yQ«p- 
para 2 Tim. HI. 15. ~^nr, Sanhed, fol. 91. col. 2- o ropog, John 
XII. 34; “ijjlg, fitfiXtot Saz&ijxt!,' Exod. Xxiv. 7; “Tetris" Tes- 

tamentvm” since the third century; 7/ net A«»« 6ta&i/xij 2 Cor. HI. 14. 

OUr Lord’s division: 6 ropog MaateSs, oi ngofijrat xai oi 
ipakpoi Luke XXIV. 44. Or 1. rrhn, .2. D'tpqa, 8. 
qitta, dyioypuifa* xpakpol, also: xai rd akkd fkfliia. 

. * 5 C3'N'^5 so. called in contradistinction to 

finite 6H privrte and poeteriore*, 
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tuagint, and the Fathers of the Church. 18 Again, 
from the fact of our'Lord speaking .of the. “Psalms,” 
as the “third division of the Old Testament, it would 
appear that the book / of Psalms stood'first on* the list 
of that division, and thus gave its name to all .the re¬ 
maining books”, or Hagiographa, as' this section of 
the “sacred writings” has beep called; just as we 
speak of the whole of the .New Testament, jas “the 
Gospel,” because theportion so called stands first. 11 
Others think that our Lord made use of the-title of 
“the'Psahns” to signify the entire division.of the 
Hagiographa, not so much-on account of its standing 
first on the-list, as because of the poetical charaoter, 
which distinguishes the greater part-of this class of 
writings. 18 Both Josephus and Philo speak of the 
Hagiographa as containing chiefly hymns and praises 

to God. 18 ' * . 

* 

16 The Talmud thus: M Ordo Prophetarum: Josua et Judices, 
Samuel et Reges, Jeremia ep Ezechiel, Jesaja et diiodeeim Pro- 
phetae.*"'B&ba Bathra f. 14,_cap.'2.. The cau$e is thus stated: “Cum 
libri Regum timantur * in deSolatione, et Jeremias totuq versetur in 
desolations, Ezechiel vero ineifnat in desolatitme et finiat in cofisola- 
tione, et JCeshias totus vefsetor in consolatione/ copularecunt desola- 
tioaem tnm deso&tione, et consolationem cum consol^tionfe.** J. 6. 
CaYpzov. Izftroductio ad libros cam III. 88. ' 

1T The Talmud, with the exception of Ruth, places them thus’: 
“Ordo Hagidgfaphorum: Ruth , Psalmi et Hibb et Proverbia, et Co- 
heleth, Canticum et Threni, Daniel et Esther et Chronica.** Baba 
Bathra f. 14. cap.'2. 

18 Josephus speaks of them as containing vfitovg iig tqv &$6f, 
Joseph. cont.. Ap. & 23. ^ * • * 

18 Mrjdh iiOnofii£orng , nh woror; ptrjdixi fwt «A.- 

X<dp oam KQfjg tag toff ma$imog XQti'ai ‘dpayxata, akkdyofiOvng xai 
Xoyid foamo&srra tiia'itQOCfTjTQJir xai Sfivavq^nqti ta aXXd olg 
inuTTTjftT] xai ivoifcia oviavijovrui xai rekeiovnai. Philo de vita 
contemplat. §. 13. p. 893 ed. Fret 

y» 
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As the Psalms stood first on the .list of the third 
division of the Old Testairtent, so the took -of Chro¬ 
nicles appears to have stood last among the Hagio- 
grapha ; that thlfc book closed thisdivision, and hence 
the entire Old Testament, is evident from oiir Saviour’s 
words, in which He sums up the bloodshedding of 
martyr-prophets from the foundation of the world, to 
the last “martyrdom recorded in the Canonical books 
of the Jews, vit. “from the blood of Abel unto 'the 
blood of Zacharies, which perished between the- altar 
and the temple.” 20 • 

2.- The enumeration of the books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament has been variously made out; we’ mention 
this, lest the Mohammedans should rush to the con¬ 
clusion., that there is either confusion or uncertainty 
respecting the real'number of the canonical books. 
Josephus, to whom we are indebted for the first cata¬ 
logue of these writings, with a view evidently, of ma¬ 
king their number correspond with that of the letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet 21 reduces them to twenty-two 
combining the books of Ruth and the Judges into 
one,, as also Jeremiah and the Lamentations, after the 
manner of the Septuagint. 22 _If however the five books 
of Moses be counted separately,, as they ere by Jo- 

20 Luke XI. 50. 51. Matt. XXIli. 35. 2 Chron. XXIV. 20. 

21 Xhx ayror^eor S' iitrn TagfirSux&tjxove 8tftk o*e, afc'EjSpetfot 
mcQaStSoamr, Svq xai ctxom, ooos 6 agi&pos Vo* nag' avtotg 
atoijpioot iaxir. Origen. Euseb. H. E. VL 25. .. 

* 2 X)v yag (tvgtixSei ftififo'arr itoi mtg’ JiftTy, dnvptfiwxwr xal 
payoptjaii' 6vO 6e puvtt ngog toig iixoat [itfih’a, tov netthe 
tyona yg&rov trr avtfygaq r;t , rii Smai'tig &eia ntnurtevfisra. 
Joseph, contra Apion. lib. I. cap. 8. 
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sephus, the rest may justly be counted singly; this 
being done, in the Bibles of the present' day, -the 
number &ip*unt$ to. thirty-nine books. 

• The question now arises, when do we hear of 
their being collected together in the form in which 
we now possess them'? We find the entire Old Tes¬ 
tament deposited in the temple immediately after 
the Jewish captivity. 13 Again, at the time when the 
prologue was written to the'apocryphal book of-Sirach 
on Ecclesiasticus, which was about 130 years B. C. 
the collection of the- canonical- books had been' ac¬ 
complished. 1 ^ 

Josephus, bora 37. *B. C. quotes not only nearly 
all the books, but gives a detailed .account of their 
names and number. He informs us that the above- 
mentioned twenty-two books of the Old Testament 
were completed in the days of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
king of Persia, who in his twentieth year had com¬ 
missioned Nehemiah to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
Five of .the books, were written by Moses; thirteen 
viz. Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chro¬ 
nicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Esther, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and-Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, the twelve mino'r 
Prophets and Job, were -added to' the" Pentateuch 
during the interval between Moses and Artaxerxes. 

21 Joseph. Antiquit. V.T. IT. do hello Jttd. VII. 8. $; traces of 
thaJioly Scriptures being' preserved in, the sanctuary before the 
Captivity 1 Sam. X. 23. l)eut. XXXI. 2& 

24 The books were collected by Ezra and the other members of 
the' synagoqa nagna -, ovrcqayfri yguixgtxremr in 

1 Maec. VIL 12 1 but the conclusion of the canon is said to hare 
been effected under Simon the Just. B. C. 292. 
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Josephus particularly mentions that -the ether four 
hooks were Hymns, being the Psahns proper; Pro¬ 
verbs, Ecclesiastes and Caijticles.' Prom Artafceraes 
to his own day, he adds, that some others hadbeen 
written, but .that they were not worthy of the game 
faith as-the preceding,, not containing the same teach¬ 
ing as- the prophetical books. ** * . • 

3. The above twenty-two canonical books of the 
Jewish Chureh, of wnich Josephus wrote, were the 
same in the day3 -of Ghrifit, as they were at the time 
of JoSephoSi • Qur Lord and his Apostles fully ae-. 
knowledged the integrity and completeness of the ca¬ 
nonical books in the beginning of our era,* and from 
that period, the Christians had an equal interest in 
watching over the Old-Testament, having received 
it as the foundation of their faith. They read these 
books .in their Churches from the very earliest times 
and their guardianship thus became divided between 
two rival parties. 1 * The Law, the Prophets and 

58 After saying Ae Jews had only 22 divine books, he-proceed* 
u Kcu tovrnt nitt-e fib eon ta Me overawe a to vs t» tofiovg pep*- 
£%*<, xal tift tijs at&pconoyorCas naQaSoon,.nejf)i *ijg uvtov teXet- 
xfjs' ovroe Tj XQoros-dnoXelrtei tplopkCmt tikiyw beat. 3 Ano Se rrjs 
M(oitota>g tekmtjt nijfr tijs 'Aptagepkov rov'fieri ^ep^ryr'IJtpooh 
fiaotke'mg dpfrfg (reign not beginning) oi fief a Mmffotjt vpoqfjreu 
ta xat'dvtovg irpa%&ina avtejpaipat l* tqiol xai Sega fttfSkloie 
it 61 loural teooapeg vfitovg iiftbt nal toTg drdpmnotg 

inodjxas roti flt&v nepieiovmr. 'Ano 6e Apta^ep^ovfieip tov 
xce& T/tpSs XSpt.ov yejQantai ub exaotet' niateeas -d* .otjj Oftoias 
zftWoi tote epo -dvrvt, lUa to fitj yetea&at tyt tab npoqi/roit 
uttQ'firj dtatoj^v. AfjXot 6' eofit Spyat, iuBg fang tolg Idtois fpdfi- 
fiam tiemotevnafiet.” Joseph, contra Apion. JUb. I. cap. 8„ 

** T<$p yepofibwt ypaqxSt xai it nctoatg extAijmais' &eov 
nemotevftitmt iitat #«/<»» 6vx a» dftaptot ng Xeyoat rrpart oyer- 
njfia fib tot Meailoeeog tbfiot, ditapfflt 6e to ! Evayyeltot . 
Meta yap tovs aattag t(St nQOtyijtiS* xapnovg, tab fieft* toil 
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the Psalms ov Hagiograpba, were considered one and 
the same Holy Scripture, having the same authority 
and demanding, the same, faith.** As however the 
Septuagint was.used.in the Churches, and as that 
translation of the Ojd Testament contained the apo r 
cryphal books, these were read -together with the ca¬ 
nonical Scriptures^ “for example of life* and instruction 
of manners-, without applying them to establish.any 
doctrine.”* 8 We 'here have the key to the reading 
of the apocryphal books in'Churches ; but to prevent 
them gaining authority, as this seemed to be the case 
in the Latin Cbarch, and amongst the ignorant in 
the Last, fresh catalogues'.ofthe canonical books were 
from time to time issued. The first of these Christian 
catalogues of Jewish books was compiled by Melito 
of Sardes, who died A. D. 171. In his epistle to 
a certain Onesimus, who had made inquiries of him 
respecting the books of the Old Testament, Melito 
offers to give the names, the exact mini her, and the 
order in which the books follow each other. We have 
in'his enumeration 18 all jhe hooks of the Jewish Ca- 

xvqIov 'Iijaov, i Xetoe f^Xacrr^ot koyog- ^Ofigen. Cortm. in Job. 
tom. I. §. 4. Opp. IV. '4. Conti Cels.'IH. 45. Opp. 476. on /Sbvke- 
tai fin&s that ttotyavs 6 loyog, detxriot ml duo tain imXauSt 
ml ’Iov Satxrot ygappdrwt,- ij ot$ ml f/ptte Xftt&pt&a, oy% 
rntot de mi duo nSt fterd-ro t ’lijoov tygaq dttmt ttal it tats 
exidijqi'aie'&ttoat iftat mmoxetpdtoat. 

27 Clemens Strom. III. jj>. 455: Nopo$ it opoy' ml rrgotff/xat 
ovr xaixtaivayyth'a) it Stepan Xgtarov its plat ov lay on at yitS- 
ait. Irenaeus adds: “Cam itaque uuivexsaeScripturae, et-Prophetiae 
et Jirangelia, in aperto.sint, etc.” Iren. n*. ’27. 2. 

J B “Libros legft .quid am Ecclesia, sed inter canodlteas Scr^tufas 
non recepit.” ffierony. praef. in libros Salomodis. .' ^.. 

** ’AttX&w ovt its TTjt dratoXjjt, ttou twg-xov ronot yttopstog 
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non with the exception of Nebemiah and Esther, 
which were sometimes considered to form an integral 
part of the book of Chronicles. 50 As Melito under¬ 
took a journey to Palestine in order to ascertain -the 
correct* number of bboks,' his catalogue is endowed 
with special authority. A similar catalogue-from 
Orytgen, who died A. D. 254, is still extant, it gives 
a double list of the Greek and Hebrew names of the 
two and' twenty canonical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment.* 1 At the Oounoil of Laodicea held between 
360—364 an other list was set forth, which entirely 
agrees with those which preceded- or followed with 
this exception only, that it admits, Baruch, likethe ca¬ 
talogue of Origen, among the canonical books.’* Some 
time later, Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria, issued 
another index of the canonical writings of the Old 
Testament, which, omitting Baruch, numbered twenty- 
two books.” The catalogue of Athanasius agrees 

tr&a ixtjQvx&ii xal , *cd_ axQifirUe ftecG^r ra rjjs nakaidg 

6ia&pcqi /hjiMa, vaota^ug littfttpa oot’ o l*ion <« otofiara' Marv- 
<no>e nitre' ritecxt, *E:o8oe, Atvinxbt, Vfptdjuel, slHreyoropitor' 
'Ir,aov; Nuvij, Kwral, Toild, BaotXeuSt reacmfa, //apakeurofietmr 
6vo"•' i PaXfi<St dufi'tS, Eokofid/os Tlaqotfiiat, rj xa) Eoq>ia, 'Em- 
xXsmaOTtjQ, uafiu uofiaratt, ’XwjS" tTyvpr, r<u t,’Hautbv, uqmIov, 
rah dotdf.xa it notb(i(^k<u , /larcrk , ’leCir.irjk .Eafyat * «’£ air xai 
tits ixkoyug inotyaapitr, us t£ (hpklu dtekcSt. Euseb. H. E. IV. 26. 

*• Eichhorn Einleit. in das Alt. Test. L 52. Ewald I. 242. 

M Euseb. H. E. VI. 25. See Lehibuch der historisch-kritischen 
Einleitung in das AlteTest. tod de W.ette pag. "37. 38. 

11 The catalogue is introduced with these words: "On 'ov del 
ISkotkovs %ptckfA iii$ Xeyeadm it rjj ixxkrjoia, ovdi akatotuna (k- 
(Skia, iXka flora ra xatonxa rfjs nairije xai ir akauxs Sta&rjxTjS. 
Const!. Laodic. Cant. 59. 

" CyriL Hierosol. Cateches. IV. 33—36. pag. 67—69. 
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with that of Cyril, with this-difference only; that it 
counts the boqk of Ruth separately and places the 
book of Esther'amongst the apQcryphal books. * 4 

To Epipfianiu »• we are likewise indebted for- an 
enumeration of the. canonical books; who, after men¬ 
tioning the twenty-two books of the Old Testament 
and the principle of their computation, adds a-very 
brief and simple catalogue, in which we recognise •the 
identical names', number, and order of arrangement, 
which we find in all the preceding lists. 3 * Thus the 
catalogues of the fourth- century show not only that 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were- read-, and 
believed as the “fountains of salvation,” but that they 
were ecclesiastically established under the term of 
canonical books.* 6 

4. We enter upon these details with a view to 
prove, that no books were lost, and none were added 
since the Canon of the Old Testament was closed. 
We have the same number of Scriptures, with the 
same names, arranged in the same order. When 

11 Athan. epist. festalls Op. L pag. 961. Edit. Bened. ' 

18 “ Ftnoig ^-'Etfrdbg — vitvirixop, ’Agidnoi Jtvttgotdfuop — 
rj tov ’IeaoV' tov Navij, y tov —rj rtox Kgtrioi —rj rij; < l , ov& 

— to xfjixXrrjiJioT—rj ngoort]’t<3p tlagcdvnofitpmt — Ila^aX. 8ev- 
rega — Baoiketdjp ngvort }, B dev'iga, B. rgitri , B. TeTagrq' 1 } 
Tlagoiftmp — 6 ir.r.XtmaaTTjt —to ’4a^ia t<Sp doftattap—tb dp&txa- 
agoqfjrop—'Uaatov—’Irgeyiov — ’hler.ifX — : tOv *En8ga ttqwttj 

— bevtega^ T} rife ’Eodtjg. Epiphantus de mens, et pond, ot 22. 23. 

Op. H. 180. - 

, 88 This is shown by the terms, (itfiMcc HatonEoftata, xtxapon- 
{ofieta, wfxtjfjera and xapOnxa. These' Scriptures afe not only 
itTjjal tov oanrjQtov, according to Athanasius; but the Christian-and 
Jew recognised in them top xccropa Trjs dXrfitktt. Isidor. Pelus. 
epist. 114. 
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Mohammed charged the Jews with -withholding cer¬ 
tain books, tfhy did be not name the correctrlist, .and 
pointingt oiit the absent ones, request thatsqch and 
such a missing Scripture might be brought forth? 
As we have the same books now, which the Jewsandi 
Christians had in the fourth century, they must have 
possessed the.same Scriptures at and after the rise of 
Islamism. Possessing therefore, as we do, in-the above 
catalogues the perfect skeleton,- the complete frame¬ 
work of the OldTestamenty- can weprove that the con¬ 
tent* of each book haye escaped the corruption, which 
the Koran assumes to have taken place? In reply 
to this .question we proceed to show, that with the ex¬ 
ception of a few verbal and accidental differences, by 
which no single article of faith, nor any one historical 
fact is called in question, we possess the books of the 
Old Testament in their original integrity ► These books, 
it will be remembered, were copied a thousand times; 
but ,th» infallibility of the authors was not. transferred 
to the men who copied them in after ages. Dif¬ 
ferent readings would naturally arise from :want of 
attention or judgment; but such mistakes may be 
remedied by. an ordinary application of skill and the 
necessary.amount of learning andintelligence. Errors 
committed through ignorance and 'carelessness, 'can 
always be repaired by learning and.research- ST —The 

87 “Obserf^ndum, in h&o tbesi de integritate Scripturae, ques- 
tienem esse de tali corruption©, qua finis Sorig>turae, hog est, salu- 
taris iHiusUsus, impediretur. Adeoquq variances Isctionas integritaflti 
illi, quajn nos JbueuQir, non satis perite -objiciuntur1. quia qnaut%- 
cunque sit eanua mullitudo, nulla tamen bistoria scitu nobis neces- 
saria, multo minus aliqua salutis doctrina intercidit; 2. quia ipsa 
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transcribers of the Hebrew'original occasionally 
u ssen amise," as a German *writer quaintly but justly 
expresses it, 38 And.-exchanged letters' of a similar 
form, 38 or transposed tbem, putting one letter in-tbe 
place of another. 30 Another kind of oversight i5‘ 
observed v * where letters were omitted^ and whole words 
overlooked; especially : in cases where two-sentences 
end alike. 41 

Other examples or unintentional mistakes; in mul¬ 
tiplying the Manuscripts.of the Hebrew text,- might 
'be added, where- the transcribers u bmrd amts», : ' 

• • 
lectionis* varietas arguments est, mutationem non factam. esse in 
omnibus qui supersunt codicibus; 3. quia eruditorum Inter Christia- 
nos diligentia'dubiis de genuinajectione sufficientem tnedelam, ad¬ 
hibit* Crisi sobria, attulit. ' Supersunt quidtem affecti , quos Critici 
Tocant, loci , hoc est tales, quibus per media critica, collationem co- 
dionm, Yersionum, patrum, subveniri nondum ita potuit, quin etiam- 
num suspendi judicium debeat. Sed illi quidem perpauci sunt/’ 
Sartorkis Comp. Theelog. Dogmat. II. p. 57. 

*• w @te fa^eit unb Dertoti^fctlen. d^nli^e Vfrfefctm 

fie, fccTfffctcn qafige 2D$rtet ober liefjenlBudjflaben, 20orter unb 
and; befimbert teenn ft$ jtoei glet$ aibiqtwt.” Ur. be SBetfc, £ifL hit 
(Sinl. pag. 124. ‘ ... . ^ . 

. 39 Frequently for *\ Ps. CX. 3. XIX. 4. efir. IXX. n for a, 
Josh. XV. 47. 3 for 3, Ps/78, 69.* Vfor ■»,’ Gen. 36, 23. See also 
the numerical’letter 2 Sam. 24, 13. Sr for I; hence sdren years* fa* 
mine - in Sam.; whilst LXX. in loco has tgia try kifibg, tbe same as 
1 Chron. XXL-ll- Again C for 3 1 King XII. 21. hfts 180,000 
men whilst the LXX has 1^20,000' xaljixoai yiXiadag. 

t0 for Ezra H. 4. and ttdi.VII. 48. Alburn tree in- 

stead of AlmUg 1 Kings X. 11. 2 Chron. IX. 10. Ps. XVni. 46. 
^rp-and 2 Sam. XXU. 46,-^rp. • ' 

41 Asaiah in 1 Chron. EX..5* Maaseiah Neh. XI. 5. See also Ps. 
XVHb. 42. % Sam. XXII. 4& Wtf;; 2 Sam. 23, 25. with-! Chron. 
XI. 27; Gen. 36, II.*12. with J Chron. 1, 36; Josh. XXI. 23.* with 
I Chron. V. 56. 54; I Chron. XI. 13. with 2 Sam. XXm.9—11. 
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and exchanged alike-sounding letters, of the alphabet) 4 * 
Agsin, mistakes were made where the copyist trusted 
too much to his memory f and exchanged Synonymous 
expressions; 4 * or altered the word after more frequent 
-forms in .parallel passages. 44 Again we recognise 
errors arising from want of sufficient knowledge of 
what they copied; these mere likely-occurred at a 
period, when the words were not yet divided, and the 
practice of writing the original text without the Vowels 
was in vogue. Abbreviations for instance, .were mis¬ 
understood and treated as ordinary letters. 44 It is 
obvious to all, that in copying a manuscript, mistakes 
maybe easily and most unintentionally made; those 
above specified will, sufficiently explain the existence 
of various readings; which being purely accidental, 
they are such, as Mohammed' could neither have de¬ 
tected-nor referred to, when he accused the Jews of 
wilfully suppressing prophecies, relating to himself 
and of designedly corrupting the Old Testament. 

6. The idea that the Jews falsified any portion 
of their sacred books, is in the first place, altogether 
at variance with, and opposed to their notorious and 
almost' Superstitious regard for the dead le.tter of the 

41 1 Sara. XXII. 18. jtfx Keri Ps.LIX. 9. and 

I.XX. I Sam. XVIL 34. Pit in sereral Cod. instead of rrig. 

44 Lev. XXV. 36, is instead of ba. 2 Xing. I. 10. fop 

■Hgtfrj; and often miT* for '3‘HN. . . _ 

44 Isa. LXHL 16. some hare IJpjb instead of just be- 

cause the-former is the more common. 

4 ? ^Jer. VI. 11. was read my wrath, like 

I * XX . xai to 4hpot wv; oap. XXX. 37. &vpov poV; 

instead of 
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law. The Talmud, which was concluded in the fifth 
century of our era, -abounds with' injunctions which 
tend "to preserve the integrity of their hqly Scriptures. 48 
It speaks of most careful comparisons of divers Ma¬ 
nuscripts, 4 ’ and the most tedious and painful enu¬ 
meration of verses, words and letters? 48 as the Mo¬ 
hammedans borrowed this practice from the Jews, 

4< *Ita autem scribendum vobis est; ut sit sciiptura perfecta 
(njplj rqtjj), ne scrifaatur Aleph pro Ain, et vice versa, Beth pro 
Caph, et v. v.; Gimel pro Zadeh, et-v. v.; Dateth proRehh, et v. v.; 
He pro Cheth, et v. v.; Vav pro Jod, et v* v.; Zain ptoNuri, et v. v.; 
Teth pro Peh, et v. v.; incurvae litterae pro direct is, et v. v.; Mem 
pro Samech, et v. v.; clausae litterae (Donate) pro apertis (7j)„ et 
v..v.; sectio aperta ne flat* sectio clausa, et v. v.” Tr. Shab. f. 103. 
c. 2. A Manuscript having only 3 mistakes on one leaf might be 
confected,-but if they amounted to 4, -it was hid or put aside as in¬ 
admissible. Gemar. Babylon. Tract. Monachot. cap. III. sect. VH. 
Again: u Yiginti de hoc praecepta enumerat R. Moyses in tractatu 
de lib. Leg. cap. 10. Inter quae X™ 1 est, ut ab homine Haeretico, 
vel profano exscribi non possint, XI mum , ut acriptor ita attentus sit, 
dum aliquod ex J>ei nominibus exarat^ut si eo tempore a Rege Israe¬ 
li* salutetur , salutem Uli reddere non' debeat. XII—* et XUI mam , et 
XTV m — ac XVI— 1 ut si scribendo literula ulla per incuriam vel 
addatur vel detrahatur : si unus character ab alio nimis distet, vel 
eidem plus justo'adhaereat* totus liber profanus habeatur.” Maraccio, 
Prodrom. Part. I. pag. 9. 

47 “Tres librqs invenerunt in atrio.... in uno invenefunt scri- 
ptum (Deut. XXXIII. 27.) ’pyt}, in duobus njpyTp, et approbantes 
dubs; fejecerunt untim. In uno invenerunU(£xod. XXIV. 5) scriptum 
i» ^uabUS et approbantes. duqs, rejecerunt unum. In 
uno invenerunt scripturo, (Gen. XXXII. 23) &rrs yen, (ed. Fr. 
fiPn nw TTT«), in duobus acrj inti (ed.Fr. 81 "lti* m«) et 

approbantes duos, rqjecerunt unum:”‘ IJiSroS. Tr. Taanith f. 68. c. 1. 

46 “Idcirco vocati sunt "prisci, D^r©, Numerator's,/quia nume- 
rarunt omnes litters legis, dicentes: littera Vav vocis pro Lev. XI. 
42. est media litteTa libri legis:till till Lev. X. 16. media vox 
legis: Lev. *XQI. 33...* medius versus in lege: Ps. LXXX. 14. 9 
vocis 1?' est media littera in Psahnis: Ps. LXXVm. >38. est medius 
versus in Psalmis.” Kiddushin f. 30. c. 1, 
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and applied it to the Koran, they ought fully to-ap¬ 
preciate this scrupulous- anxiety of the Jews to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the Very letter of their law. In 
the Talmud, it is declared'to he a sin altogether un¬ 
pardonable to alter any thing in the Scriptures^ and 
it is added, that to alter a single Hebrew word would 
endanger the existence, of the world f as God‘had 
created this world on account of the Scriptures! If 
the sacred, books accidentally fell to the ground, so 
great/was their horror at this apparent desecration, 
that they ap'poipted a fast to. avert the judghient of 
heaven. The Talmudists added a notice at the end 
of / Leviticus and some other'books, that it was not 
permitted, even to-the prophets, to make the very 
least alteration or innovation in the Law. 

- The assumption that the Jews intentionally cor¬ 
rupted Scripture, is further opposed to the solemnity 
with which some few mistakes which had crept into 
the text, were removed and corrected.Nor can we 
omit to draw attention to the fact, that there are 
fifteen words' in the Old Testament which' are encum¬ 
bered with a number of extraordinary dots, *° concer¬ 
ning the meaning of which,, both Jewish and Christian 
philologists and divines are to this hour at a Joss. 

** We-refer to the “ htlatio'sfribarum" tT’^tpO *WtSJJ 'which re¬ 
moved the 1 in Gen. XVIII. 5. XXTV. 65. Numb, XII. 14. ft. LXVIU. 
26. XXXVI. -7. And the * corrtctio seribaruta" or i^pT), 

which amended 18 panages; e. g. Gen. XVIII. 22. 1 Sam. III. 13. 
Numb. I. 1. . 

*° These ftuocta tjctraordmaria are more ancient than the-voxels. 
We find theip Ps. XXVU. 13. StVSb. Numb. XXL 30. Gen. XIX. 
83. raripa etc. etc. 
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Conjectu res as to their origin and signification have 
not-been wanting, jet no one has been able to unravel 
the mystery, .and we are now, no- wiser upon the'sub- 
ject than they were in the days.of St. Jerouie, 5 * Yet 
as these -points or dots stood for more jbhah. 2000 
years, so they stand unmeaning, but-unaltered to this 
day, 41 Wherever the ijebrew text has been copied 
or printed,' those extraordinary and prq.cti.caHy useless 
points have been conscientiously transferred; -but if 
they serve.no other purpose, they at least act the^part 
of .most faithful and-impartial witnesses to the integ¬ 
rity of the Old Testament, and to the reverence of 
the Jews'for. ejery “jpt or tittle” of their law.- . 

The Jews were indeed accused of having corrupted 
their Scriptures before Mohammed’s time. 4 3 - St. Je¬ 
rome noticed that the Samaritan Pentateuch and the 
Septuagint read the passage Deut..xxvu. 26 . "Cursed 
b e.every man that confirmeth not all the. words of 
this.-law to do them;” whilst the Hebrew text'merely 
says, “Cursed be he who confirmeth not the words 

61 “Appungunt desuper, quasi incredibile et quod renrtn Datura 
non capiat, eoire quempiam nescientem.” Hieron. quaest. in Gen. 

xtm * * 

M Although the Jew* crucified the Lord of Glory, yet they 
spare these useless dots: thir is indeed straining, a gnat and’swal¬ 
lowing a camel! Matt. XXIII. 24: 

ff3 “Quando itaque, Patres nennulfi, ut Justinus Martyr in Dia- 
logo cunt Tryphone, Eusebiuslib. IV. Hist, ecclea* cap. 18. Origenes 
Homil*. XII. in Jerero. Chrysestonius Homil.V. in Jiatth. et Hierony¬ 
mus in Epist. $9. ad Augustinum in cap. V. Micheae..,. asserunt; 
a JudUeis leafum biblicum esse corruptuih , non de teztu Hebraeo, 
sed de rersionibus praedjctis loqqpntur. Y-el de aliquibua saltern, 
non de omnibus Codicibus Hebraicis id intelligi debet.” Quenstedt 
Theologia didactico-polemica Yol. 1.* pars I. pag. 195. 
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of this' law to do them." ** Upon this discrepancy 
he founds a gravfe charge against the Jews, maintain¬ 
ing that they probably expunged those two words 
which constitute the difference; a charge which it will 
he very difficult to establish. Some have suspected 
foul play on the part of the-Jews,* in the passage Ps. 
xxii. 16 .-where certain. Manuscripts -read, “The as¬ 
sembly of the wicked have inclosed, me, like a lion, 
'myliands and my feet;” instead of “they have pierced 
my hands and my feet;”** but whether this proceeds 
from !a mistake of the-transcriber-, or from a wilful 
alteration must be left undecided;We cannot how¬ 
ever reconcile wilful corruption with the fact, that 
owing to the scarcely perceptible difference' of the 
respective words in -the Hebrew characters, one read¬ 
ing may have passed into the other without in reality 
altering a single letter. 19 

. The Jews, during their contests with the Samari- 

M “Incertwn habemus, utrum LXX interpreter addiderint 5 Mos. 
XXVII. 26. ortmis homd et in omqibua , an in veteri Hebraic it& 

fuerit et postea a Judaeis deletum sit- Qnant ob causam Suna- 

ritanorum Hebraea volumina relegens inrp iii* bs scriptutn esse, et 
cum LX# interpretibus concordare. Frustra igitur illud tuUruwt Ju- 
daei, ne viderentur esse sjib maledicto, si non possint omnia com- 
plere t quae scripta aunt: cum antiquiores altezius quoque gentis 
litterae id pesi'tum fuisse testentur.” Bienfth Comm, in Gal. III. 10. 
TheLXX has, Cursed be nd$ aF&Qwtog oe ovk itndat 

role koyoie rov topov. - 

M sicut leo, as in Isa. XXXYHL 1 Our.Version reads 

per/odfrtint. : So also the LXX. oSpuJccr %$iQae ^ ov » no- 
dae • The Ch&ldee version unites Both and* translates “perfoderunt 
sic velui Ido manus me as et pedd* mea*.” 

w Before the vowels were placed f the difference was simply in 
the 1; -VitO and •‘nfiO. Besides 1 and’ 1 * are litterae iipitafloXol 
•ive inyicem permutabilis. 
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tans, might have been.tempted to corrupt certain 
passages, touching the points of difference between 
them, but they nobly resisted the temptation; whilst 
the Samaritans bn the': contrary, foiled to preserve 
their Pentateuch in its "original integrity. V The Sa¬ 
maritans desiring to “worship on mount Gerizim" in 
opposition t<5 the Jews who said that “Jerusalem was 
the plaee where men ought to worship” —in order 
to have, some divine sanction -for‘their choice, sub¬ 
stituted “Gerizim” for “EbaL’ ;, ‘ 1r . Here, indeed we 
discover wilful corruption of the sacred text; but"the 
most profound examinations of the various editions 
of the Old Testament have "proved* that those handed 
down by the Jews are"the purest to be found; fewer 
inaccuracies .having crept into their !tVfennscripts than 
in any others..Grigen m hisHexapla and St. Jerome 
in his versions made use df Jewish editions, .and they 
are still' preferred by the most, intelligent Divines. 

Again, if the Jews had been desirous to corrupt 
the Scriptures, they would have found it impossible, 
from this circumstance; that after, the first, .and mote 
especially after the second'destruction of Jerusalem, 
they were dispersed all over the East* How., it may 
be asked, could they have met in conclave to agree 
upon what parts were to be altered, and in what the 
alterations should consist? After the advent of Christ, 
the Hebrew Scriptures were in the hands of the 

67 “Ye sftall set* up these stones which I command you this day 
in mount Ebjd (Samaritan reading:, in mount .... and there 

shalt thou build m <*n altar unto the Lord thy God;/., and thou 
shalt offey - burnt-offerings thereon unto the'Lord thy God.” Deut. 

ixm 4. 

w 
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Christians .as. well ai the Jews, and independently 
of the Jewish converts to. Christianity, there have 
always 'been snipe in the'Church., well versed-in 
the Hebrew tongue, who would easily have detected 
any corruptions- that might haye been perpetrated. 
Again, Manuscripts became very early multiplied, a 
statute existing among.the Jews to the.effect, that 
no -father of a family should be without a copy of the 
taw r 5 8 if therefore, corruptions could have been effected 
in some, or .even la'most of the 1 -Manuscripts,' a con-* 
siderable number nuist still have remained inaccess¬ 
ible to those who’ conspired to corrupt them.** 

0 . We. have moreover interned proof, that the 
Jews abstained from making any .alteration in their 
Scriptures, and that Mohammed’s accusation foils to 
the ground. The books-io ^question record their his¬ 
tory with the utmost impartiality, neither favouring 
their prejudices, nor concealing their faults. Their 
holy Scriptures expose their pride, .their rebellion, 
and their obstinate unbelief, and announce at the same 
time all the. evils which should come upon them. 
Had the Jews'been disposed to alter the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures,-they would naturally have'expunged those parts 

88 “Aplid Jud&eos legibus statu turn, ne quis paterfamilias codice 
bihlico destjtuatur.” Gerhard. Loci Theolog. Vol. II. p. 260. 

89 “Si quaeram, quid sit credibilius Judaeorulh gentem lam lunge 
lateque dfffiisam, in hoc meudacium consoribpndum uno«consilio con- 

spirare potukse?. Sed attyit, ut prudens aliquis Judaeos cujus- 

libet perversitatis acmalitiae tantum potujsse credat in codicibus 
tam multis et tam *longe lateque -dilspersis..... hoe de invidenda 
gentibus veritate uqpm communicasse consilium* 1 ' August, lib. XV. 
de civit. Dei cap.* 16. That there was a copy in Ethiopia, vide Act. 

vni. 30. 
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which reflected dishonoiir on their character as a 
nation; and after the coming, of-Christ, they would 
most, likely have made alterations concerning those 
prophecies which prove, that Jesus of Nazareth wot 
the Messiah whose-advent they had been led to expect. 
But all the prophecies concerning Christ, which were 
found in “Moses, the Prophets and-the Psalms" be¬ 
fore His coming, still exist in the Jfewish.Scriptures in 
all their integrity .- 80 If the Jews corrupted the Scrip¬ 
tures, saysOrigen,'it must have been done, either be¬ 
fore or after Christ. If it was done before Christ, 
how is it,, that our Lord and his Apostle; foil to'ac¬ 
cuse them of this crime, whilst they.charge them 
with all their other sins; if they'altered them after 
Christ, how is it that we have the wonderful agree¬ 
ment between the original' and the quotations in the 
New Testament ? 81 The quotations in this case, must 
have been made prophetically, exactly as the Jpws in¬ 
tended to "falsify theta, and not as they actually stood, 
when Christ and His Apostles made them! 

■*? “Si voluisset Judaei dirinis scrip turas in odium christianorum 
comunpeie / praecipua vaticinia de> Christo fel sustulissent, vel im- 
mutassent, quod tantufn abest ipsos feoisse, ut ex. textu hebraeo for- 
tiora contra ippos argumenta proferri possint.” Gerhard. Loci TheoL 
Yol. II. pag. 259. 

' "Q^od aliqUis duterit hebraeos libros postea a Judaeia esse 
falsatos, audiat-Origenem quid in octavo volumine*, explanationem 
Esaiae huic respondeat quaestiunculae: quod nunquam. Domintts et 
Apostoli 4 qui caetera crimina arguunt, in Seribi* et Pharisaeis, de 
hoc* cruqine, quod erat niaximum, reticuissent*. Sin autem dixerint 
post adventum Domini. Salvatoris, et praedicationem Apostolorum 
libros Hebraeos fuisse fekatosr, cachinnum tenero non potOro, ut 
Salvator et Evangelistae, et Apostoli. ka' testlmonia protulerint ut 
judaei postea fhlsaturi erant/' Hieron. Comm, in Esaiam cap. YL 
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' We -shall now attempt to prove historically, that 
the accusation in the Koran of the’ corruption of the 
Law-, is utterly without foundation.' It cannot bajsaid 
that the Jews failed to preserve the integrity of their 
Scriptures before Christ, for . whilst our Lord rebukes 
their false interpretation; their “laying aside the 
commandment of ~ God that they might keep. thojr 
own traditions;'-' their .“making the word of God of 
none effect" through their tradition; -their ‘'erring 
not knowing the Scriptures;” * * neither He hot His 
Apostles ever accused them of either interpolating 
or subtracting any passage of their holy books. Christ 
urges His audience' to “search the Scriptures,” and 
argues that what the- Scribes and Pharisees teach 
sitting in Moses’ seat is- to be heard, observed and 
obeyed 'f * -the five .brethren also of the rich man 
are required to -“hear Moses and the Prophets.” And 
is it to be supposed possible, that Christ, whom the 
Mohammedans themselves, consider a great prophet 
should -direct men to fountains that had been cor- 
rupted ?— As if anticipating the rise of a false prophet, 
who would endeavour to'destroy the antecedent dis¬ 
pensations, • under the pretext of.the Scriptures having 
been corrupted, our blessedLord makes the emphatic 
declaration, “Think not that I ana come to destroy tl\e 
law and -the prophets, I am not come to destroy But to 
fulfil.” Per verily T say unto you till heaven and earth 

•* K(& 6 $i A&ntire rrjr hroX^r rot foot _ ixxvqovvtbs rp9 

kiyor rot foot etc. etc. Mark VII. 9. 13.'-See also Mate XXfit 29. 
n\ar&o&e, py iiSores rugygcap^e- • • • 

** The 'Mosaical teaching to 'be. observed and.done narxfc ovr 
00a ar iCnoxji*. 'Matt. tinr. 2! 3. 
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shall pass., one jot or- one .tittle shall in nowise pass 
from the law, till all he' fulfilled; whosoever therefore 
shall-break one of these least -commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall ha called the least in 
th'e kingdom of heaven /’ 84 These remarkable words 
of Jesus put’the seal to. the integrity of the-OId Tes¬ 
tament in-IJis day-; and' imply that it would be . pre¬ 
served in the same purity, to the end of days; for how- 
could the smallest jot. which is here placed in-juxta¬ 
position with the universe, be fulfilled,-were it not to 
retain its integrity? 

The Apostfcs likewise acknowledged the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old Testament to have come down to 
them unadulterated. - JHad the passage for instance, 
whieh the Ethiopian Eunuch was reading, been cor¬ 
rupted; Philip the Evangelist would have corrected, 
rather than-expounded it. Again, how .could the Be- 
reans be praised Act. XVHI. l. for testing the sound¬ 
ness of the. doctrine which P^ul preached,'by search¬ 
ing the’-Scripture's daily T if those, .writings were 
themselves unsound? -St. Paul supported his-own. 
testimony by declaring, that he preached “none other 

things,-.than those,, which the-prophets and Moses 

- >" • * • . 

/ ( . 

8 * Hatt. y. 18. IdSra in Alphabet*) hebraeico titters minima, 
maxijne elempntarn, et in qua Keri et Qethib. penaepe differunt, 
nt promises© videatur^ besse vel redundare. -In Codice. Hebraeo' 
66420'jdta nuiperailtur. Graeci jota subsqribunt ant praetermittunfc 
MQcua , apei, literae appendix, autportio, linea, qiift liters a li¬ 
ters, ut 5 a D t©I a distinguitnr, Tel tonus a sono, ut punotum 
Toc^le aut accentus: denjque quicquid *ullp modo~iri lege pertinet ad 
dirinrfm voluntatem significandamvel ejus significatxonem a^jbvan- 
dam. M Bengeli Gnomon ad locum. Rom. X 4. reXog rig k)mqv 
XPIZTOZ. . 
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did say should come” Act. xxn. 22: The same Apostle 
testifies Rom. m. 2 that to the safe keeping bf the 
Jews “were committed the oracles of God,” and the 
fact ofhis.numbering this, among the high privileges 
and honours of that nation, implies, that we are in¬ 
debted to- them for their having, been'preserved in¬ 
violate. Josephus, who- although ^belonging to the 
Jewish communion,- was in no way inclined to favour 
it,** makes the following remark, “During so. many 
ages as have already passed, no one has been so bold 
as either to add anything to them, (viz. .the 22 books) 
to take anything from them, or to make any change 
in them; .but it is become natural to all Jews, im¬ 
mediately from their very birth, to* esteem-these 
books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist in 
them,..and if occasion be; .willingly to die for them.”** 
Testimony from such an impartial authority, carries 
no small weight! -. 

-The early Fathers of the Church not only watched 
over the Old- Testament in-their. day, but also'gave 
credit to ihe. unbelieving -Jews for preserving their 
holy Scriptures in their original purity. JSutebitu 

- *® Josephus did not hesitate to confete of the mass of the-people: 
“I cannot refrise *to declaim what the nature of the case demands; 
I believe if the Romans had . hesitated to faD upon this frivolous 
nation; an earthquake would hare swallowed, or a flood would hare 
drowned them, or the lightening of Sodom would hare burned them 
up. For this generation was' more pricked, than all those could hare 
been who suffered these things." . ' 

60 u Tooovtov auxho'S rjSrj TtlxQtoyrpioioQ , Svre nQoa&aTvat 
ttt ivdb, ovri utpeXi ip avfo5>, ovre jierjz&eTta' tetokufjne* TJdm 
M ovutyvTot ion* iv&vq in tfjt n(Motr f g ftrim&Q 'lov&aioTq to topU- 

ofvra Seov tioynara, nal tovtote ififiemr , ncci vitkQavtdSf, ii 
dioiy &mjonetr tjdea>e, Joseph, contra* Apion. lib. L cap. 8. 
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agrees with Jotephut and Philo, that up to their time 
“for the space of more than two thousand years, not 
one single word in the law of the-Hebrews had been 
altered, and that any Jew would rather die a hundred 
times, as was shown, that alter- the-lay in the least 
degree.” 8 r ..**.'/ 

7. . We have seen from a comparison of ancient 
catalogues of the'Old Testament Scriptures, that the 
same books, bearing the*same names which existed 
in the days-of Josephus, were received*by the Chris¬ 
tians, and by them handed down'to the present day; 
no books being lost, and none added to them. We 
have also-shown, that although verbal-differences arose 
fropa the hegleot or ignorance of copyists, which gave 
rise to different readings in many passages, yet that 
none of -these could , be* referred to by Mohammed, 
who spoke of wilful corruptions'; nor was any* one 
dogma of'.the Jewish faith thereby affected. 88 Lastly, 
the foregoing'testimonies of competent andimpertial 
authorities are sufficient to .convince us, that with 
no-degree of justice can we accuse the- Jews, ‘at. any 
period, of having altered, their sacred books: 

There is however - another way of satisfying the 

* T Usque ad mea tempoxa per spatipm- amplius quam duoriun 
mil Mum annonim; ne rerfcum quidem fttiue unquam indege hebjaeo- 
rum mutatum et quemlibet Judaeum centies potius moritunyn, quam 
ut pateretur, legeigin aliqdo mutari.” Euseb. lib. UL Eocles. hist, 
c. 10. and lib. VIII. de praep. Et, c. 2. 

88 God permitted- these, “yariae lectiones” to adhere to His 
blessed book, to constitute a .kind of likeness io the eternal Word, 
Xoyos , -when He'had taken the form of .aberrant,' /sop<pr}y SovXov 
Xeefiair, ir o/momfuau artyatnw fevonerps. It made the Bible “in 
fiuihfon", Girffum tvpe&slt, hs an ordinary production. Phil. IL 
6 — 10 . . - 
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most sceptical grind, that at op period could there 
have been the opportunity, .even if there had been 
the desire on the part o'f the Jews ,>to corrupt their 
Scriptures. We possess versions of the" Old Testa¬ 
ment which agree* with ■ the original and with one 
another,'- versions loo, which exist in Manuscripts, of 
dates prior to the rise'of Islamism. We eommeace 
with those oriental translations, made by’the Jews 
during; their, exile in Babylon; to supply a national 
want. Moses and the Prophets wrote'in the-Hebrew 
tongue, that the mass of the. people might hear and 
understand the words of the law. * 9 During the .Cap¬ 
tivity, the pure Hebrew dialect being lost for ever,— 
for it- was never restored after theirretumjte Palestine, 
-j*the Scriptures read ih -the synagogue-had to be 
orally translated an4 explained in the Ckakdu lan¬ 
guage, and ere long', we find written versions .of the 
original in that tongue. -These translations, owing to 
the analogy of'the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, 
generally required no ’change of words, but merely ab 
alter^tibn in -the grammatical construction. 79 AH ob¬ 
jections to the high antiquity of these Chaldee ver¬ 
sions have been ably refuted. 77 

• The first Targum or version, of Jonathan, 79 was 

•* Deut. X^XT . U. -2 Chron. XXXIV . 30, 

T ® Targumim a trace of Targuinic version is recognis¬ 

ed in *HXi ’HX'i, \ufia <suffon&at(‘, Matt. XX vii. 46. 

<*. Psalm XJlQ. 1-. • . 

tI Aug. Pfeifferi Critica sacra*cap. VILL sect. EL pag. 756. 896. 

T * Jon&than, the son of Ucipl, was a disciple, of Hfliel,- and lived 
about 42 years B. C. “Dicant de Jonathane fll. Uzelis oum sederet 
et operaretnr legi, qnamtibtt avem super ipsum voUantep sta- 
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made before Christ and comprised the entire Old Tes¬ 
tament ; but only the historical books, of .the “former 
prophets v ”. and the prophets properly so called, are 
now extant. . The Jews considered this translation 
of great weight and authority,-as appears from'the 
many fables which they conctocted about if; the work 
however, -seems more a- paraphrase thap a .literal 
version. The secondTargum was made by OnJceles . 7 s 
This version is four times'mentioned in the Talmud, 
and is considered ’very faithful, and literal . Ariieng 
the other Chaldee -Versions, we only mention that, ge-* 
nerally .known as the Tar gum of Jerusalem t -though 
fibf written iix so. pure Ch’aldee as die rest,'-yet it was 
no doubt made before the. rise of Mohammedanism. 

The [Greek translation- of the Old • Testament, 
commonly called the Septuagint, 74 was executed under 

tim combustara. Baba'Bathra f*. 134. c. 1. And in-Megilla fj£"c. 1. 
we're ad that he wrpte his version. from the mouths of Haggai, Ze- 
chariah and Malachi; adding: “turn eommota est teira Israelisjtd 
CCCC para'sanga*, 'egressa est filia vocis et .dixit: Quis ille, qul re- 
velavit secreta mea filiis hominum ? Constitit Jonathan & U. super 
pedes suos/et djxkj ego sum ille / qui revelavi secreta tua filiis ho¬ 
minum , Torum non ad gloriam meant, neque ad gloriam patris mei, 
sed.ad gloriam tuam.” 

T8 .*0^b|53 : ifit surnamed the proselyte; said to be av^goros 
with* Gamaliel aenex. % That He was a Babylonian Is inferred from 
his pure Chaldee, „ The Masorjfc “T©*}, from 

tradidit, or tfle traditions respecting certain,letters,, words and verses 
—Artt handed down by oral communication and then collected by 
the Jewish Itabbis, chiefly of Tiberias* between the 3 rd and the 6 th 
century—was also of service* in preserving the sacred text. The 
rryoTa -1^3 ox Masorethaq embodied their theological, critical, 
orthographical or.grammatical notices in the so called 
always signifying that which they consider the more correct reading 
with P,‘ h. e. legito. •’ • ’ • * 

74 So called, not so much ffom * aeptuaginta interpret**” who 
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Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, -the generous protector' of 
the Jews, 284 years B. G., and has dene more to 
confirm the integrity of the Law than any other event. 
As the Chaldee versions wer& made for the benefit 
of the. Jews in Babylon and Palestine, when Hebrew 
ceased to be a living topgue; so the- Septuagint was 
made in' Alexandria, on behalf of the Jews living in 
countries Where Greek was spoken.* If Kaliph Omar 
had-been afpdeusr. to-ascertain-whether-the Jews had 
oorrnpted their Scriptures, -he might -have convinced 
himself of .the contrary, by the examination of the 
original Manuscripts of this Version, which .were pro¬ 
bably deposited- in that celebrated Library which his 
fanaticism caused' to be burned.- -Happily for our ar¬ 
gument and the interests of thith, the Septuagint 
version, at -that period, was spread far and wide.™ 
Josephus referred to this translation more than to 
the Hebrew, and Philo used .it exclusively. . It has 
been qu 9 ted oil many occasions in the New Testament, 

are s4id te hare* made this r&rsion, as from the feet of its having 
been* approved of, and sanctioned by ther Jewish Synedrium eiistiug 
at Alexandria. There were at Alexandria ,LXXI Beats for the great 
Synedmm. o^a® n>3D ant b® mannnp nnen d-w® na rm 
b® nntn Gem. Succa fol. U. c. 2. Quae Raschi in 
suis scholiis eodem modo exponit: Drib l®y® D**3pT 'NT V *!Ma 
: namely the Synedrium Alexandrinum. * That thjB version 

was approved by the Jewish heads at Alexandria, appears from the 
following, u iraQtmke®kf (Judaei) re tiourai nai roTfmovfiiroiq dv- 
rd>r avccynSfcu x or vofiOr: fao&Ga? re nanes, free tegevg xal toot 
iQ(ATj9e<OT it ngeapyxegot xal rov noX&avfiarog oL-ngoeaxiptong 
inel xalwg' roc ryg iyfrrjyatag afrygtaxat) xal dm pair at xav&’eog 
S%H xal fit/ fieraxinb dvr a Joseph, Jib. XII. c. II. p. 397. 

* # At the time of Christ it was quoted: “quia ed tempore ilia 
erat in gehtttua divulgata.” Hieron. in cap. XLVtL 
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but -without the defects hiving been adopted which 
crept into the translation . 78 

The Syriac version of the Old Testament' com¬ 
prises alb the'canonical Scripture#, and was in all 
probability a work of the Jews, from whom it-Tdeeived 
its name . 77 It was executed in the first, or certainly 
not later than the 'second eentury. Unlike the Chal¬ 
dee versions', the Peshito had not ‘only to adjust the 
grammatical construction, but to-convey the sense-of 
thb.original‘in a new form;- h#ncfe perhaps the. name 
of “literal' translation. If Mohammed had-a suspi¬ 
cion of the Jews having corrupted their Scriptures, 
and if he coujd not satisfy his mind from an inspection 
of the Hebrew Manuscripts, he had opportunity dur¬ 
ing his commercial pursuits in Syria to institute a 
comparison'between the Peshito and the original. 
The false prophet however, appears not at any time, 
to have, “inquired diligently” for the .truth. 

The. translation oLj£quila , which was. m&de for 
the use of the Jews, in the second century "of the 
Christian era, is an exact and faithful rendering of 

• * . i* • » • 

70 They quoted according* to this rule: “Ubicunqqe de.Veteri-in- 
stramento propheta^ et apostoli testimonia protulerunt, jiiligentius 
observfuiduln est, non eos verba secutos esse, sed et ubieun- 

quo septuaginta ab hebraeo discrepant, hebraeum sensum snis.ex- 
pressisse sermonibut” Hiefon. Epist. 151. 

77 Peshito ^neans literat." Thrgum.^with the Jews, 

signifies every version into another language* Holy Scripture^ are 
said by diem to have a double meaning,, viz- L33TEI} the literal sense, 
and the learned of allegorical sense. *£he Hebrew is 

turned trtjg in Chaldee; and.in the Syrian -Hottinger, 

Thesaurus philologic. sett clarir sac. scriptnrae Lib» I. cap. IL sect 7. 
pag. 233—237. 
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the original. 78 The translator was a native-ofSynope 
in Pontus, and'his version was^referred by the Asiatic 
Jews to th£ Septuagint. 74 That Aquila himself was 
a Jew, is clear from the inimicial bearing which he 
frequently ..evinces towards Christianity. Moham,- 
medans N willingly admit that We- have, the -genuine 
production of.a Jew in this version; hut though 
he strains a word here -and there to- favour th‘e Jew¬ 
ish view of the.text, Aquila cannot be charged- by 
Christians -with, having, corrupted the Word- of God.- 80 
Theodotion. a proselyte of Ephesus* revised the 
Septuagint, and he was followed by $ymmachus, who 
strove to give his version of the Old Testament a 
clearer, and more classical 'finish, than, it-had pre¬ 
viously.received; 81 

At the 'beginning of the third century, we find a 
mighty work in the celebrated Hewapla of Origen. 81 

78 O'lV’P? in the Hieros. and Olipjti in the Babylon. Talmud 
’AxvXae 6 u«oc,- he also is. called nQOoqXxtrog. Iren. HI.- 24. 

' T, ‘ &d<mf.stke’#or ittnujisvfurog napa JpvdtUm e. mttjvtvxiffu 
tfjf ■fQcaprp, e> ftahata itoi&am* & dyvovrree tfjt 'Epfxu'vr Sia- 
Xtxror jjtrjff&at. Origen. Epist. ad African, -pag. 13. 

. 80 “Jam pridem cum yoluminibua Hebraeorum editionem Aqnilae 
oonfero, ne quid frn-sitan prop ter odium Christi synagoga mutarerit: 
et ut amfcae~ihenii fetear, quafe a3 nostrum fidem pertineant robo- 
randtun plura reperio." Hier6n. Epist. 74. ad Marcel. Op. EV. 2.61. 

81 s Symmaclni 3 more suo manifest! us." Hieren. Comm, in Jes. I. 

81 “Unde nobis, curse fuit omnas reteri# Legis libros „ quon nos 
Adamantius- in Hexapla dlgesserat, de Catfsariensi Bibliofheca de- 
seriptos ,■ ex ipsis anthehtiois emendare, in quihne ipsa Hebiaea pro* 
prSs sunt characteribua verba desepipta, et Graecis litteris trattlite 
exprejpsa eicino. Aquila etiam et. Symmacbus, Septuaginta It Thee- 
dotio snum erdinefn tenant. Nonnutyi vero libriet maxitoe/hl, qui 
apod Hebrafeos reran qompositi sunt,*Wes-alius editiones a dd i t RS 
habent, quam Quintam et Sextam et Septimam translationem recant, 
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In drawing attention to this undertaking, we furnish 
fresh evidence- for establishing the integrity of the 
OldTestament Scriptures, upon" a still broader foun¬ 
dation. Adi the translations we have hitherto men¬ 
tioned originated with the Jaws;, blit she Hexapla 
was- the- work of a Christian', converted from Heathen¬ 
ism, and'the weight'of this testimony can-scarcely 
be' overrated. In placing the-Hebrew, : both in its own, 
and in Greek characters, parallel with the-versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, his own, that of TheOdption and 
the Septuagint, (and in semehookaof the Scriptures, 
with three other annnymous translations), Origen 6oiw 
strucked an unparalleled bulwark against any attempts 
tp undermine the integrity of the -sacred text. .There 
are only fragments of thisvaluable work remaining; 
the Hexapla itself no* doubt perished with the-Library 
at Alexandria. - , 

At the time of Augustine, several Latin vertions 
were in existence; among which, he gave-the preference 
to the Jtala, a work of the-second century. St. 
Jerome first revised this translation in'the yeaYA.D. 
382, and whilst engaged ih this work, he was re-, 
quested by his friends to make .a new Latin trans¬ 
lation from the Original, which was finished A. B. 
405, and is known as the Vulgatd. 84 Another trans- 

auctoritatem, sine- noUupibus interpretum * conaequenias.” Hieron. 
CcJtnm.mTit.nl. 

83 “In jpsjg kut^ni interpret&tionibus- ltala caeteris praeferatur: 
nam eat verborum ten&cior conq perspicuitate sententiae.” 4 August, 
de Christ- doctr:IL e. 15.‘ 

84 “Desidetii mei desideratas ncfcepi epfetoiss... obseeraxrtis, ut 
tranalatum ip Latinam linguam-de Hehr&eo permone. *. nostronxm 
auribua traderem” Hieron. praef. ad Pentateuch. 
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lation into Ethiopic —the .language of the people who 
subdued the Jewish kingdom in the south of Arabia 
—was made in the fourth century, ,It is said to have 
been the work Of Abba Salama. - Ad entire' copy of 
this version is npw. being printed in Germany. 8 5 
Egyptian, translation» of the Old Testament are found 
as early #s the* third and. the beginning of the fourth 
century; -both the Coptic version and the .translation 
into- the language of -Upper Egypt .could therefore 
have been consulted by -every one. suspecting a cor¬ 
ruption' pf the text of-the Old Testament. 89 The 
Armsman'ChUrch received jbl version from Miesrob 
in the fifth century; the-Septuagint from.which this 
translation was made, was brought from the Council at 
Ephesus* Miesrob was assisted by two of his dis¬ 
ciples whom he had. sent to .Alexandria to aoquire a 
knowledge of the Greek. 8 * There is -only one.more 
version of the Jewish Scriptures, made before the 
days of Mohammed, of which.we haye a detailed ac¬ 
count, and that is the Georgian; it was .finished in 
the sixth century, 98 

■ 8.- All these translations agree with.each-other, 
though, made in different ages/bypeople-of different 
views, And with different objects; they exist inManu- 

• 89 The learned Orientalist, Dr. Dillmann, Prof, at Kiel, is engaged 
in carrying this Version through the'press, after ‘a catefiil collation 
of the MSS. extant in Europe. ■ ’ 

88 Vide, Quinque II. JMosis Prophet, in lingua Aegyph descripti 
et Lafe rersi a David Wilkins, London 1731, as containing printed 
samples of'the Coptic version. 

A • • 0 

,T Mosis Chorenenajs hist Armenian cap.* 54. j»ag. 2§9. 

w Allg. Bfylioth. der bibluchen Uttozat. L 153. ron Eiehhora. 
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scripts ..considerably older than.tbe Koran, and are 
accessible to. any sceptic-who may doubt tbe integrity 
of'.t.he Old Testament. As no dissentient voice .then 
is 'heard,-.among all the'witnesses that can be Sum¬ 
moned by either party, the charge whioh Mohammed 
brought against the Jews; of corrupting their Scrip¬ 
tures, inevitably falls to the ground. Btit where, .we 
may ask, Arabic vertion-of the Old Testament?— 

GhaMeeTafgumim, Syriac, Ethiopic, Egyptian, Greek, 
Latin, Armenian and Georgian translations, were made 
at ad early period, and circulated before even the,name 
of Mohammed was beard of; and yet We seek in vain 
for an Arabic copy of the Hebrew Scriptures., in. the 
East, before the tenth-century of our era;- when-the 
Hebrew prophets were translated into Arabic’by a 
Christian-priest at Alexandria. 80 The book? of.Solo¬ 
mon, the book of Ezra, and the Psalmswhich ns well 
as the Prophets^just now. mentioned, are found in the 
Paris- and London Polyglotts — were rendered into 
Arabic, by -Abdallah ben Aliadi, in. the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. 00 Rabbi Saadias-Gaon 91 who died A,JD. 942 

Gsbr. Sjon." praef. atf Psalter. Sjx. Par. 1B25. In-Spain in* 
deed, we meet with an Arabic version ip the middle of the eighth 
centujy, which had been-made by Jgbn Bishop of Sevilia. “Joannes 
Hispalensis praesul divinos .Kbros lingua* arabica donabat utriusque 
nationis faluti consiriens: qupniam Aratycae linguae multus usus 
erat Christlanfs &eque atque M&uris; latfna passim ignorabatur. 
Ejus interpreted obis exempla ad nostram aetatem coqservata sunt; 
extantqufe non uno in loco in Hispanis;’* Mariana de rebus fiisp&n. 
lib. VII. cap.* 3. * * ■* • 

90 * The psalms'were printed at flaleb 1706. •* 

91 Paulus Spee. vers. Pent. Arab. pag. 33. 

92 He ^aar a native of Fayum in Egypt, apd president of a 

school at Sora in "Babylon. . Borne ascribe to him a translation of 
Job and Hosea. ' 
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left An Arabic Pentateuch, and the-book-of Isaiah 
with Targumio and Rabbinical explanations. An¬ 
other -Pentateuch was translated by an African Jew, 
in the thirteenth cehtury. 8s -In'the year A. D. 1468 
Haretk ben Senari translated the Psalms, .Job, Pro¬ 
verbs-, Canticlfes i. • Sirach> the minor Prophets* with 
Jeremiah, Daniel,'Ezekiel and lshiah.? 4 Lastly, Ara¬ 
bic versions were-made in behalf of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Christians in the East, from the Vulgata; but 
the first of these bears no earlier date than A. D. 
1671. 85 -This versidn was reprinted by the British 
and Foreign Bible .Society in 1823. The fact of 
there being no Arabic‘version.of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prior to the tenth century, seems incredible. 
We know that the Jews were sufficiently powerful 
Ur found - a Jewish kingdom in the south of Arabia; 
how- is k that they here, neglected to do, what they 
invariably^ did during their, sojourn in other lands? 
For hi Babylon, they made a Chaldee j in Egypt, a 
Greek, in Syria, a Syriac version of their holy books. 
We also .know that there existed several Buho'prict 
in Arabia, prior -to the rise of Isleupism;®? and it is 
certain that some. Churches were there planted by 
the Apostles themselves. The questionthefefore arises 

"V Edited a* “Pentateuefaus Mosul Arabice “by Erpenius 1622. 

- ®* Copies arp preserved;in Manuscripts; 2.in Oxford, and 2 in 
Pari*.; . ‘ . 

95 Biblia Skcra Arab. ft. Congregation is de propaganda fide jtusu 
edita ad usum Ectjlej. -orientalijUB, additwe teg'.. Biblii* Lat. Bom. 
typis sanct. .Congreg. 1Q71. Vol. IJL . 

91 There was a Bishop of Dhafar,'another of Jlajran; the Jaco- 
bifei bad two' 'Bishops, one. at Akula, the 'ether in Hira; and the 
Nestorians had nne’ in the Peninsula. ‘ Sale’s Prelim. Disc. pag. 17. 
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whether the Christians would not have translated the 
Old Testament into Arabicwithin the space of 606 
years, as they rendered them into the Syriac,' Ethio- 
pic, Egyptian, Armenian , Greek-and Latin'tongues. 
We can-scarcely deem it possible, that a Church-hnilt 
upon the joint foundation of the Prophets and Apos¬ 
tles, could possibly exist for- 600 years without a ver¬ 
sion of-the Old Testament in the vernacular tongue! 

We have moreover the testimony.of the learned 
Theodoretut, who lived A. D. 450 . that the Old Tes¬ 
tament in his day, was translated into every language 
then spoken< W'e may then .take-it for granted, that 
the Jews-and Christians, both of -whom so strongly 
mustered in Arabia, would have made versions of the 
Old Testament, and that the Arabic though not spe¬ 
cified’by-Theodoretus, A.D. 450 was included. That 
he did not.mention all the translations by name-is 
clear, from his omitting the Chaldee, Ethiopic and 
Syriac.* 7 

.Inference may. in some cases amount to a moral 
certainty, and- in this particular, it seems to justify 
our assumption of the existence, of an Arabic version 
of Scripture. We have however direct* and historical 
evidence, that the Old Testament had been translated 
into Arabic at the time when the Ethiopic version 

was being made. A poem and also a martyrology 

* 

97 “Hebraici libri non mods in Graecum idioma conversi sunt, 
rad in Romanam quoqne linguam, Aegypticam, Persicam , Indicam, 
Armenicam, et Scythicam, atque adeo Sauromaticam, ramel^ue ut dr¬ 
eam in lingua* omnes, cjuibus ad banc diem nationes ntuntur,” ii$ 
naoap rag yXc SrrccQ cue aitccrict ta S&nj Siamtoi. Theo- 

doretua lib. V. de Curan. Graecor. tom' II. pag. 521. 
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in Ethiopic, both bear- testimony that Aba Sa- 
lama® 8 translated the Scriptures into Gees, and that 
he made his .version from an Arabic text. * v The con¬ 
clusion then to which we are driven by ourargument 
is this, that there was An Arabic version of the Scrip¬ 
tures in existence before the- rise of Islamism; and 
bnt little doubt can exist that Mohammed or his fol¬ 
lowers destroyed it, to remove the possibility of his 
charge against the “Scripturalists" being refuted. 

9. If the Old Testament Scriptures be corrupted, 
as the Mohammedans will have it, then it must follow: 
that God either would not or could not -preserve His 
own word in its original purity, which is opposed to 
either His goodness or power; again, the only* source 
of ojur faith is for ever contaminated,, since neither 
the original-nor versions can be'-depended on; Christ 
and His Apostles stand convioted of -blaming the Jews 
for mibor offences, whilst they allotted ‘so great a 
crime to. pass unnoticed; the toil and study of Hebrew 
scholars in investigating and scrutinising the editions 
of the original haveprovedutterly unavailing; allthat 
PbilO-, Josephus, Eusebius, Origen, Augustine, and 
others have stated of the scrupulous care of the Jews 
touching their Scriptures, is false, or the testimonies 
of. these men have likewise been corrupted; the ho- 

M Jobi Liidolphi bistoria Aethiop'Lib. III. cap. 2. 

** “Tic gabeffintct ncnnen utitct iljren ctfttn ©laubctt^rebigcrn mtt 
Borjfiglitbnn Stufmu rfncn gewiffcn Wba®fllama, nnb,bicfcm ftyiiibt rt <hu$ 
da tnldnbtfdicr Tiller aab ,dn IWartyrotogium jb, baf tt'bie 

©a<bet bti (Befetcb artb (Jv<mgcIiuwA«u6 bcr Straltf^ea in ifert ®pra$e 
tbcrfctt Jabt.” Dr. $ug'<ttifcidinng in ble ®<brifien bcb nenen JrfiaattatrS. 
Vol. L pag. 375. See also Lndolphr commentar. is hiator. Aethiop. 
lib. QI. cap. 4. pag. 235. 
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nonr of keeping the oraeles of^God, as ascribed by 
St; Paul to the is nothing less' than a- cruel 
and unseemly satire; and Mohammed himself,-in seek¬ 
ing- tb' build .upon. Moses and the prophets has cho¬ 
sen but a rotten foundation.* As these necessary se- 
quences arC utterly opposed tb all sense and'reasoh, 
still more absurd must be the assumption from which 
they are'dedtfced. 1 


CHAPTO n. 

’ * * # 

• *tHE BSTEGRnfY OF THE NEW TESTfAMENT. 

# • * 

• • 

"Hntm and' earth thaH pass- but' MV words shall not pass 
away." Mark SM. 81 . * 

1. Haying* repelled‘the.’charge of Mohammed 
against the Jews, we shall now proceed to remove 
the * aspersions which he endeavoured to cast upon 
the.Cbribtiaas, who are likewise accused of-having 
suppressed somfe* of their Scriptures and corrupted 
others.- In the time of Nero, the Christian Religion 
had spread not'dnlyqver Palestine,' but thrbughout. 
the vast Empire of the Romans, aspiring to become, 
in the full acceptation of the word, the dominant 
creed of the world.-* * 

That the New Testament Scriptures wer6 written 
in the respective countries andnges ascribed to them 

by the Church, ha& been satisfactorily.tested, and. in- 

...... • • . . 

1 Gerhardi Loci Xheaiogici ton. IL fag. 261. -. . 

* Vide Tacitulh lib. XV. Anoal. cap. 44. Alao: Suetonium in 
Nerone cap. 16. Flinii lib. X. £p. 97 . 


X* 
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controvertibly proved by internal and incidental evi¬ 
dence, 3 and also by 'external historical testimony. 4 
It is not our intention to go over this gitound again, 
but in order to obtain » solid foundation for, our 
present'argument, it will be requisite to premise some 
particulars'relating to the early history of the sacred 
books, included in the New 1 Testament. 

2. We have many relics of anoient literature, 
concerning the genuineness and integrity of which, 
we are convinced without having any other, than in¬ 
ternal evidence. Not so lyith the New Testament; 
there is no one book, among all the ancient works 
of the Greeks and Romans, 'which has an equal 
amount of. historical evidence as regards its date and 
origin. Supposing* the Scriptures of the Christians 
to have been written, tbe first under Nero, the last 
under Domitian, the witnesses, stretching as far down 
as Diocletian, would only be two centuries removed 
from the conclusion of the period in which they were 
composed.. These early writers of the Church.have 
been consulted, with a view to ascertain how soon the 
"books in question had. been circulated, and that 
with eminent success . 5 It may be' added, that their 

®. This was happily done in many instances by PaUy, in his 
w Horae Paulinae,’ 7 and by Hug, “Einleitung in das neue Testament.** 
Band J. pag. 9—32. 

4 X*ardher*s “Credibility of the Gospel History, or the facta 
occasionally, mentioned, in the New Testament, oonfinned by passages 
of .ancient authors.** 1727. 4 

* Lardner was followed by Ch. Fr. Schmid in the “Hiatoria et 
vindicatio canonis.” 1775. G. I^esi In his work: “Ueber Religion, 
ihre Geacbichte uwj Best&tigung;’’ 1786. and Paley, “A view of the 
evidences of Christianity.” 1797* 
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quotations are more exact in citipgfrom the didactic, 
than from'tbe historical portions of the New Testament; 
again, the Old Testament is more carefully quoted, 
than the. New, simply because their- readers were 
better acquainted with the latter'tban with the former. 

Clemens Romany*, whose “name was in the*book 
of life,” Phil. iv. 3. speaks of -the Epistle of “the 
blessed Apostle Paul;” 4 and faithfully quotes passages 
from the Epistles to the Romans and to the Hebrews . 7 
Ignatius', Bishop of Antiocfi A.. D. 69. who suffered 
martyrdom under Trajan at Rome,.-alludes to. the di¬ 
dactic parts of the New Testament, 8 and also quotes 
St. Pauls words,- “that- ye.all speak.the same thing 
and be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the. same judgment."- 9 In his- Epistle to the 
Church of Philadelphia,, he mentions the Gospel and 
the Apostolic writings conjointly, which implies, that 
he was acquainted with both. 10 > 

Polycarp , the disciple of St. John and-Bishop of 

• IdnArffkm til* iwurtofy* ro$- fiataplov TIccvXov tov 'Ano- 
errokov’ tl itQSrot iput b dpjjp tov ’Evayyekiov tyaatyer; in' a\ij- 
nnvfttctouoe isioteJuv vjii> ntgi avr&S -m ml Kyipa ml 
’AnokXm, Cut to sal tars noaxXiosif vfiaj mnotrjir&m. Clam. Bom. 
I Epist. ad Corinth, cap. 47. 

7 Compare Clem. Bom. Epist. ad Con e. 3$. with Rom. I. 29— 
32. and cap. 36. with Hebr. I, 3—7. . % „ 

*' TIccvXov <rvw*5(ttcu tov dyw&newv . 3 h nv&rQ imaroXfi 

fMftionvet vp fir ir Xpurrai 'Ifjmm. Ignat. Epist. ad Epl^es. c. 12. 

9 Ignat. Ep. ad Ephes..oap. 2. with 1 Con l>Hk 

10 ityootpvytor tto*E\nxyyeXl(p co^Gagxl 'Irjaov, ft#l ro5f artocniXtig 
tog 7 tQ$(jfivttQ{to IxxXjjaCas * Ignat. Epist aid Fhiladelph. cap. 5. cfr. 
also Ignat, ad Troll, cap. XI. and ad PhUadetph. cap: ffl! also 
ad Smym. cap. I., with Matt XY. 13.. DL 15. where two other 
quotations occur. 
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Smyrna, who became a martyr-A. J). 169*, likewise 
refers to.the Epistles generally, 11 end to that jof the 
Corinthians in particular- 11 In his Epistle to the 
PhiHppiaiia', he writes, “Remember what ear Lord 
said, when He taught,—Judge not that ye be-not 
judged,, forgive and it shall be forgiven you* be mer¬ 
ciful and .ye shall obtain mercy;-with whaf measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 13 Bar¬ 
nabas, the companion of St. Paul, and aoCprding to 
some, Bishop of Milan, refers .to the. following words 
of.o^rLord, “many are called but few are chosen;” 14 
and “whosoever will come after me, let-him deny him¬ 
self and take op his crbss and follow me.".. 11 Clemens 
Remanus bids the Corinthians remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus* and then rehearses several detached 
sentences from thp sermon on' the mount, especially 
as recorded' by -Sfc Luke. 14 In his second. Epistle 
he adds, “And another Scripture saith.—I came not 
to call the righteous to repentance but the sinners .” 11 

riavkov, ynifuvog A vfut x(rrd ngoaumt t tor tort ar- 
Gqc&jiw, td/Sa^it mtQtfhos xal fit^aiiag rot neyi ahjdtlat \oyo f 
og xal incur vfiir iypaiper inunekag. Polycarp. #p. ad'Philip, c. 3. 

11 Compare Polycaip. ad Philip, o. 5. with I .Cor. VL 9. 

11 Mrrjuorhvauntt Stmt tine* 6 xvQtogStSacrxmf Mfj xQltvtt, 
ha ftif xQi&rjn '• ktX. Polycarp. Epist. ad Philip, o. 2. Also’Clem. 
Rom. ad Corinth, c. 13. . 

11 “Attendamue ergo, ne forte, incut scrip tarn est, multi vocati, 
pane! elect! iurdniaibur.” Epist. Sarnab. pap. 4. . 

11 Ovrm, moir ^fr,ooCi)x>( &Aoneg fit IStit ml Styaodcu fiov 
tfjg fiaaktlag, 6q>etkovm Qktflimg xal ita&omg kafkit fit, Epist. 
Barn. oap. ?. Vide Matt. XVI. 24. Mark. VIII. 34. Lj. IX. 23. 

** Clem. RqUL Epist. ad Corinth, cap. 13, with Lu. VI. 36—88. 

' <T Kat cccpa yp a^'Xtjn, on om t}\&or xaktmu dixatovg, 
ikka aftagtmkovg. Clem. Bom. Epist. II. ad Corinth. * 
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He also refers' to.the words of oar Lord, touching 
faithfulness in little things, with the speoial addition 
that they; -were -found in the Gospel. 18 

More detailed evidence of the existence of the 
New Testament, than- the. above, may he deduced 
from the works of the early Fathers of the* Church. 
Justin Martyr,, born in Palestine A. D. 89. was well 
acquainted -with the. Gospels^ 19 and .whilst merely 
alluding to the existence of .the Epistles, he ascribes 
the Apocalypse to St. John . 20 -Athenagoras, who died 
A. D. 180. quotes the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 11 
and shows , a general-acquaintance with the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Thepphilus, 'who flourished A. J); 180. 
speaks of the Gospels, mentions that-of St. John-by 
name', 'refers to the Epistles of St. Paul to the Ho¬ 
mans and to Timothy;- 22 and is said tohave made;use 
of the-Apocaiypse. In the year A. D. 170, Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth, speaks of .the-New Testament 
Scriptures as the books, of the Lord Jesus Christ. 2 2 

* 3. The above quotations, prove two. things, first, 

19 Clem. Bom. Epist. n. cap. 10. cfir. Ln. XYI- 11. 12. 

1 19 X)t mcq .dnoatobot b toitptrofietoig in' auT«5i> dnotinjito- 
nevfitaik, a xdktttai 'EvufytXtd, ovtaos na^edmxccr. Just. Martyr. 
Apolog. L cap. 60. pag. 83. • 

30 Just. Mac. Dialog..cum Tiyph. cap. 81. pag, 179. 

• ‘ EvStjkpr aarti to Xetnonewr, .Sn.Sai xcttdtot dnootokon 
tb q p&aQto* tovto xal difujhtedaotbt btivoao&cu • dffi&a^vt. 
Athenag. de resurrect, cap. 18. p. 331.- and 1 Gor. XV. 54. 

33 ... ta tab npo<ptjri»f xal tab hayytkim Theoph. ad 

Autolyc. EL.pag. 338. and pag. 389. lie quotes as b .SeTo; Xofog 
-what is 'written 1 Tim. n. 2. Rom. XlTT. 7. 8.* 

31 yyacpat xvQtaxal. Euseb. H. E.’IV. 23. where Dionysius is 
quoted. 
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that the hooker, of the New Testameqt existed in the 
firtt two centuries and were known among the Chris¬ 
tians, and secondly,, that they-had 'the same hooks 
then, as we have now. That these. writings should 
have been corrupted during the above period, is clearly 
impossible. They could n6t have beep corrupted dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of-the Apostles, because- these Scrip¬ 
tures were speedily multiplied and circulated among 
the Churches, and the greater the* number of manu¬ 
script copies, the greater the difficulty to altec any 
portion of them. Nor did the Apostles, or their im¬ 
mediate disciples, the Apbstoiic Fathers, complain of 
any such corruptions, although they had occasion to 
ceasuTe many * a disorder which had crept into the 
Churches. After the decease of the Apostles, .the 
original Manuscripts of the various detached books 
of the New Testament, were reverentially preserved 
in the archives of the principal Churches, and served 
as a check against -qny alteration, which might be 
attempted. 

Still more weighty, and in the eyes of the 
Mohammedans, .more impartial, must be the evidence 
which is to be obtained from the enemies who assaulted, 
and the heretics who separated from the Church, dur¬ 
ing the first two centuries. Celsus, an Epicurean phi¬ 
losopher, Wrote a’work 14 against Christianity, which 
has been partially preserved in a refutation by Origen. 
He refers to the -various miracles, wrought by our 
Lord, and gives many details of His passion; and all 
these things, he states, had been written by His dis- 

54 He gave it the arrogant title of “’yiXifdije Xoyog” 
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ciples. 2 - 8 Although he speaks of these writings as 
theGotpel f ta yet he plainly indicates two of the-Evan¬ 
gelists, (St. Matthew and.St. Luke), when .he states, 
that those writers assume too -much, who trace the 
lineal' descent of Jesus, the one genealogically to the 
first man, the other, to the Jewish kings. ,T 

A's Celsus refers, in one part of his work, to 
Christ being asked id the temple, 28 by the Jews for 
a sign 'to prove His divine Sonship; and in another 
part, to’ the fact of His showing His wounds in His 
side and -hands after His Resurrection; 2 * and also 
alludes to the word, being declared in the -Gospel- to 
be the Son of God; ** *we have a threefold proof that 
he was acquainted!with the Gospel of St. John. - 
That Celsus was -also in possession of the remain¬ 
ing Gospel of St. Mark,..is- placed beyond all doubt, 
by his urging it asja point of disagreement between 
the writers of the Gospel, that, “some say there were 

** Tov g 9e fia&rjicit,' xov&xqrd ret 'Itpovr drtryeygaq^ercu aegl 
avrov Toiaxka. Celsus lib/H. 13. add lib. H. cap. 16. Shortly after 
be adds, “AH these have We taken out of your cwa Scriptures^ we 
need no ether witnesses, as your own. weapon? are sufficient fqr 
your destruction.” Lib. II. cap, 74. 

** ’Evayyekor; just as the most ancient Manuscripts are inscribed. 

77 .'AnrjvStad^cp&at roes yerealoyi'bttrreg dad tov agmrov qrvr- 
rdt ml rdSr h ’IovSntoig fiamktart .vox ’ii/ffotir. ml... .. on &v* 
Sr Tj tov TtxTorfie yvrii n/Aoiovxov yerovg Tvyywrovod fjyroet. Cel¬ 
sus lib. IL c. 32.- 

14 ’Ex t<n U(*3. etr. John n. 18. 

*• Kal ra mjftila rrjg xokaamg (8nger 6 'hpovg, wrl rug yeX- 
gag mg ijour tnaegorrjfterm. Celsus lib. n. cap. 59. with John XX. 27. 

*° After- staging that Xoyorilrai vtdr tov &tov, Celsus makes 
the Jew whom he introduces, blasphemously olyect,-thae “it- was an 
impure and unholy Xoyog, who was abused and executed.” 
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two apgek, and some ...there was only one angel at 
the sepulchre of-Christ.” 31 To justify this expression, 
there, must have.been, at least two writers on each 
side, and this accords, with the fburJEyangelists. ** 
Without further examining the'allusions of Celsus 
to Apostolic writings,-** we hasten to notice, what this 
bitter and subtle enemy of. Christianity, neglected to 
do. Celsus assaulted .Christ and Christianity, Chris* 
tians -and their Hjoly Scriptures with an extraordinary 
skill and virulence, but ip all his attacks we. seek in 
vain for any charge against the integrity of th« Holy 
Scriptures.- He ridicules-the Christians,-and nothing 
apparently would have given .him greater satisfaction 
than tv. prove to the world, that frqnv some motive 
or other they had corrupted their.sabred books. His 
silfence therefore must be. considered the most con¬ 
vincing proof that up to that period, U& alteration 
had beerf affected in the sacred text*. 

Scarcely less important is the testimony of the 
Christian* heretics* 1 of the first two centuries., both 
as tQ the. early existence of the sacred books of the 
New Testament, and to-their being preserved in their 
integrity during that period. In the fragments pre- 

•* Kml ftet xal nyoe tbt dvroS rovOe r&<p6t ikdttr SyjtXay, oi 
6e Svo toy? ditoxQAofUfOve tale yvra&tt, &u dyeary. Celsus lib. V. 
cap. 52. 

** Matthew add Mark speak of one angel; Luke and John 
of two. 

*'• Quotation* of th? Epistles of Paul are .seen. Celsus lib. V. 
cap. 64. lib. VI. cap. 12. lib. VIII.-cap. 24. * - ■ 

M Tatian, Julius.Cassias, Thoodotul; anonymous heretics men¬ 
tioned by Tertullian and Origan', Marcion, Pfcolemaeus, Horachon, 
Valentinus and his school, Basilides and Isidores. Hug VoL L p. 38. 
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served of tbefie heterodox teachers, we Jiave numerous 
quotations from every book of the New Testament 
with the exception of the Epistle of St. Paul tq Titus. 
Although , some of-these heretics altered or omitted 
both, books and passages in their own Manuscripts, 
yet we. recognise portions' from the New Testament 
Scriptures,-in most of the quotations which, they made 
to support their-.own particular views. ? 

4. It is net necessary here to show, how soon; the 
early Churches interchanged ;and collected ths various 
book? of the New Testament, but it would-appear, 
that it was fairly commenced in* the lifetime of the 
Apostles.** Some of the Apostolic writings*, specially 
those addressed to private' individuals, were naturally 
'slower than others ip becoming known and circu¬ 
lated; ” yet they too ere long were read in. theChorches, 
and thus escaped , being placed among the unknown 
or apocryphal books.* 7 - As however.Epistles.of the 

** It was requested by St. Paul ’Col. in, 16. that Epistles should 
be exohanged. That the Epistle to the Laodieeans hero'mentioned 
was that to the Ephesians is clear pom the fact that ** E<pt<m wv 
not originally in. the text Ephes. I. 1. Marcion altered it to “-ad 
Laodicenoe" . Thd idea- of Archbishop Usher seetns to be the mdst 
natural, and ypfts best’with the.whole tenor of the Epistle, vis. 
that it .was an encyclical writing addressed to various Churches. 
That St.-Paul’s Epistles were at least partly collected when St. Peter 
wrote his .second Epistle .would- appear from the expression h_ ltd- 
ame tads imOToXad}. 2 Pet. HI. 16. 

*• Addressed to Timothy, Philemon, -Titus, and the 2* and 3 d 
Epistle of St. John, 

* T The Word anoxQv g>e», liber abscqnditue , is Aqgustine'has it, 
was taken from the Jaws, .who called those writings D'S-'Q); not 
being put with the sacred books in the -holy chests, but separately 
in secret places; « manuscript having-4 mistakes in one leaf, was 
hid. Justin, Dialog, e. Tryph. translates with dtpOrie trout?; in op- 
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Apostolic Fathers were sometimesread in the Churches, 
it became necessary to set forth catalogue* of those 
Scriptures- which were to be considered canonical. 
The. first of these is found'in the Hodiilies of Origin 
upon the book of Joshua,.where he gives an allego¬ 
rical exposition of* the seven trumpets of rams’horns." 
The first? he saifh,' who blew the. trumpet, was Mat¬ 
thew,-then Mark, Luke and John among the Evan¬ 
gelists;-Peter in two Epistles, then James and Jude. 
John resumed the trumpet-oall in his Epistles and 
the Apocalypse,-and Luke in die Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles. But Paul, the last, threw every thing* down 
before him with the twice seven-fold sound -of his 
Episties.” 

• Eutebius in his Church History ,' classifies the 
entire body of the sacred literature of the Christians 
into three divisions ;** the first of which. Consisted of 
books which were universally acknowledged as divine, 
comprising the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the first Epistle of St. John, the first 
Epistle .of St. Peter, and'the book* .Cf Revelation. The 
second division, 3 *. embracing the Epistle of St. James, 
that of St.'Jude, the second of St; Peter, and the 

position to tins, Origin un the Expression q>a v*pa /ftjSA&r; Xpist. 
adAfiric. cap. 9. The first who uses tc/roxptxpof'ts Clemens Alex, 
lib. IQ. cap. 4. 

** Enseb. Eooles. Hist. lib. HI. cap. 25. also expfoaatory lib; ILL 
cap. 3. and cap. 24. The 3 divisions were OfipXoyovfUKu, uru- 
X*f&vfievoi and ro&a. 

*• Not to bo confounded with the itcMthfc tofa; and held 

i ftXt&TTote toot ioAtouefftinaS*} itokkoig. Lib. DL 

cap. 25. fitta toot ■Xarnab it nktiaxme imieafate w«pa nokkote 
deitjfioauvfiera. HI. 31. 
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second and third, of St. John, waa- received by many, 
but had beep doubted by some.. This uncertainty 
was removed by tbe Council; of Nice,- when .they were 
received into the Canon. The third and last division 
of the -Christian'.books by Eusebius, comprised wri¬ 
tings-of an apocryphal character* such*as “the Acts 
of Paul,” the “Shepherd'of Hermes,".the “Epistle of 
BamaBas,” the “Apocalypse of Peter” and the “teach¬ 
ings of -the Apostles.” M With this third class of 
books we must, not confound the many spurious 
Gospels, of Peter,.Thomas apd Matthias, or the 
Aets of Andrew, John and other Apostles; -together 
with'many other fabulous and heretical productions, 
which Eusebius pronounced to be godless and pre¬ 
sumptuous,. and unworthy to be ol&ssed among his 
third and last division.* 11 

5. Thus we see, that no small care was bestowed 
upon the collection and preservation of the books of 
the 'New Testament. They were, religiously set apprt, 
and no' other book could gain admission among their 
number, under whatever name it might claim to be 
admitted. 12 ' In proportion to the fear of the Catholic 

40 'Ey toTg toSoig xtcxaxeraydw xai t<5* IhtvXov ngd^e<or. 17 
yQtKftj , o, ft keyofteyoe irotftr/r, xai -r, dnqxaXvxptf Heigov. • Kai 
■sffde tovTotejj ipegpptri} Bagydfia tmaxokfj, xai r<S> 'Anouxokan, 
ai Xtyin&rat■ 6t$ayai. EuseB, Hist.. Eccl. lib. IQ. c$p. 25. 

11 X&et ot' 6' b todotf dvta xcetixrcexxBor, dXX’ ws atona 
nayxtj xai tvootfUj nagamjtiov. Euseb.’ Hist. 'Etc. lib. IQ. 26_ 

41 “JSi'cuf oKm in populo Judaeortun mult? p‘rophetiam pollice- 
bantui, et quidem er&nt pseudoprophetae..ita et in N.Testamento 
multi eopati sunt scribere Evangelia, sed non omncs recepti. Et ut 
sciatis non Solum quatnor Evangelia, sed plurima esse copscripta, ex 
quibus baec, quaebabemus, electa sunt et tradita eccUriU, ex i^so 
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Church, lest a book should be received upon insuffi¬ 
cient authority, was. the zeal to preterve those which 
were Admitted in their original integrity. Yet in spite 
of the greatest watchfulness.^ seme discrepancies crept 
into the'sacred text,' partly through the inattention 
of the copyists, partly from-other causes, which Cannot 

be left unnoticed. . *. 

• , » 

Unintentional w Variae.lectiones M not unfre^uently 
arose here, as in the Old Testament; from the copy¬ 
ists rometimes u seeing amissY and' so exchanging 
letters, transposing words* and sentences, ^tn.d making 
repetitions ; 45 from hearing amiss they were also liable 
to commijb numerous mistakes. 44 To’these may be 
added., faults arising from want of memory, such as, 
mispf&efrig ivords, and exchanging synonymous ex? 
pressjons; 4 ® faults arising from want of knowledge, 

■v • y* * • ' 

prooemfo Lubae... cognoscamus... Hoc, quod ait, conaR suui, law 
tentenr habfet accusatfonem eprum, qui absque gratia Spuptus S. ad- 
scribenda Evaijgelia prosilierunt. * Matthaeus quippe et Marcus et 
Jqhaunes et Lucas non suet eonati scribere, sqdSpiritu S. j>leni scrip- 
serujit Evangelia . . . Ecclesia (>.crr« to** imkemaojinop XMXwata 
Euseb. ti. 25) quatuor habet Evangelia, haertses plurima; e quibus 
quoddam scribitur secundum Aegyptios, Aliud Juxta duodecim Apo- 
stolos... Sed in his omnibus ni/ul aliud probamue , nisi quod Eccle¬ 
sia K i. e; quatuor tantum Evangelia recipiendar” Origen. Homil. I. 
in Luc; HL 933. - 

41 Exchanging letters: Mark. V. 14. apr'yyedccp for airfrfliikocp. 
Act. XXVH. S. dp(‘fMfia<n* for itefttflaoet,, Horn. XII. 18. umtog for 
Zf>*(aQ- Transposing: Bom. I. 13. xatonor^ xwix. for tira naQBOt. 
Repetition: 1 Thoss, II. 7. for sysVif. jjmoi. 

44 Thus Bom. II. 17: ids for ii d&. l;John IV. 2: ytm<j%trai for 
ytrwjxm. Matt. XXVJL*60: icsrqJ for hmh$. 

45 ^ John XYI.*22. vvp pep kvjrrp for kvnrfp pip ryr.*. B5 t. XYIL 
17. tu yrjpata for ii Aoyot. . ’ * 
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where abbreviations, were mistaken for single letters, 
or words were wrongly-divided.** 

More or-less intentional, though certainly not 
malicious, were other mistakes committed in the act 
of transcribing the books of the New Testament. 
It was the natural wish of the early Christian tran¬ 
scriber -and reader-to tender the text, of the-sacfed 
books as'plain as possible, and wjtb^viewto&ceom- 
plish this .object, they sojn^jjjaaa. wrote*' a moire-in¬ 
telligible word over, or on the3n»(gin of an unusual 
expression. -A Greek reader fo^matance, Considering 
that the term used for tribute-tn^rtlij* was. net ge¬ 
nerally intelligible, placed a tnoje ph'reJy Greek word 
by its side, and a subsequent.copyist introduced the 
word from-the margin into the text,, and thus caused 
a different reading.* 1 - Another took the events re¬ 
corded Luke.xn. 38. as happening‘.during-the day¬ 
time;**-to prevent-misunderstanding, he*, followed the 
computation of the Romans, who divided the day 'as 
well as the night frito four watches, mid instead of 
“the third watch” added by way of.explanation, “the 
evening watch;”-a mistake, afterwards copied into 
the text of several Manuscripts. Again, another-reader 
conceiving that the thirty pieces of silver, Matt. XXVI. 

** We refer only, .to i Tint. m. 16. where SS was. taken OS 
or the reverse.'- Mistakes such as avremaxonoie for ovf inumonots 
Phil. I. 1. will easily be accounted for, when we remember that the 
original M8S. were, not divided into words or sentences; 

• Kijfaoe -was superseded, by tmxefpaXai'ar. % Hark. XU. 14. 
In Pet. -IL 20, instead of xokaqit^ofieTOi, some Codd. read xokxCofttret. 

4 * The third Hebrew watch* tqItii cptkmfj answers to the Greek 
fttoorvKTtttti the day being divided in quatuor txcubiaa; die third 
of these day-watches was therefore the iant^inj tpvkcoti/. 
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15* seemed torCqnire explanation*—, beingintelligible 
only to the Jews—ventured to subjoin the equivalent 
Greek sum of "thirty staters/’ in the margin, which 
was -eventually substituted in -the test-of some Manu¬ 
scripts for' “’thirty pieces of .silver." Another critical 
reader of Mark X.12. not finding it' consonant to the 
taste and manners of the Greeks, thata woman should 
"■put awmj her hutband," their laws endowing the 
man only with power, to put away his wife, the Cam¬ 
bridge; Manuscript turns the sentence thus, "if a 
woman .g-d forth from her husband, add be married 
to another etc.’’ 4 * The following expression, "to catch 
something out of His mouth," .was considered.-too 
Hebraically idiomatic for the Greeks, and was there¬ 
fore rendered in this form, “seeking occasion to find 
something to accuse him.” 80 The many other Hebra¬ 
isms, which constitute so striking a peculiarity of the 
New Testament, did not meet with greater indulgence 
from the fastidious Greek grammarians. -The harsh 
inflexions and foreign-combinations of the various 
parts of speech could not fail to create a desire for 
correction; in a people who thought so much of purity 
of style and diction;- hence,'the purely Hebraic, ex¬ 
pression , "and he added to-send another servant" * 4 

4 * Tyrt] J/xt Alto tod atd^oe xcri yctfnjOQ , thus accom¬ 

modating it to Grecian law, which- only give* man the pdWer of 
AitoKvHt and anoitifiiih*. 

* # ZrpoHt>n Ot]Qtvaat « A ro?5 orofuctos Avrov fra, xii. be¬ 
comes: C>/tofftrte AqioQfirjt tna Xtrfiti* avrov ha IV(W01 xatecfo- 
qfjom. Lu. XL-54. 

41 Kal " nqbm&tto nutxpai nbtSb tpv is rendered Lv. XX. 11. 
at once em/tipir, Mark.'it. 15.-it t<u xaUmttodcu avtot is made, 
Kutcoutfiemt «vr«5». See also -John XI. 33. where we read in 
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was more concisely rendered py, “and he sent another 
servant.” 

' The rough Hebrew construction Lu. YH. l.' “now 
.when He had ended all • his sayings in the audience 
of the people,” was rendered by.the mpre smooth and 
classical Greek, “when He had finished speaking all 
these words. He came'to Capernaum/’ 6 2 Other-dis¬ 
crepancies arose, from the desire of making the text 
more clear and perspicuous-; by adjoining parallel 
passages from* the other-Evangelists, merely for the 
purpose of illustration,, and these notes gradually in¬ 
truded into the .text itself. To give only one striking 
instance,—Mark. Xm. 2. Oar Lord speaking of the 
destruction of Jerusalem says, “there shall notbe 
left one.stobe upon another,” to which the Cambridge 
addition adds, “I will build it .again in three .days 
without .handsabsurdly interpolating these words 
from St. John il. 19. The Diateitarom .of the Gospels 
also contributed their share to the variety of readings; 
one of’these was made by.the disciple, of Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, .the herteticaTTatian. The Cambridge Manuscript 
e. g. must have borrowed from one of them, the 
words in Matt. xxvn. 28: “And they put on Him a 
purple garment and clothed Him with a scarlet robe;” 
clearly a combination from the other Evangelists. 4 * 

Cod. D, ItaQayfh} i<3 nvavpaxt mg ipftQifLmpiiws , instead of the 
tcxtius rtctptus* . . 

** 'Ent i Sb inkygmoe . narta ti $wata dvrov itg tag axons 
rov kaov iioijX&bt itg Kan eg. is turned into»the easy Greek sentence: 
ore itikHnt • ndna id yrj^ara AtrAafr, Kafog* x. t. A. 

Mark. XIV. 25. they put: dvxen 6v fxij mm instead of ov ftfj itQO- 
o&m mtlt. 

81 ’Exdvaaneg dvrot , Ifidnot noQ<fvQovt ml %Aajj#a xoKxtrrjv 

Y 
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Lastly, we find omissions where synonymous expres¬ 
sions occur; these being defects of composition which 
no.polished Gyeek could, permit, he would naturally 
eject , what in his opinion would be tautologioal: 
thus the Synonymesin Mark. vm. 15— 'Take heed, 
beware oi the leaven of the Pharisees etc. etc.’' being 
looked upon in-this light, the former one was omitted. 
In the passage Mark. XL 28. “by what authority 
doest thou these things, -and .who gave thee this au¬ 
thority to do these things?" the second clause of the 
interrogation vfas considered redundant, and therefore 
stsuek out For the same reason in Lu. XXL 15.— 
“your adversaries shall-not be able to gainsay or -re¬ 
sist,” the last verb was. omitted. * 4 

6. Among these “variae leotiones” justly- com¬ 
plained of by Clemens Akxandrinus, Oripen and 
others, 84 there is not one instance of wilful corruption, 
properly so called. Nor is.it possible for Mohammed 
or any other enemy of Christianity to point out the 
malicious suppression, addition or perversion of any 

ntQU&tftmr av wp. Now Mark XV. 17. had a noQfvgetr; Lake 
XXm. 11. has the io&tfra; .John XIX. 2. has the ifiduor hoq- 
tfrtiQoih ; the hdvovait Mark had to give; and Mathew ftirnished 
the jXaptvda xoxXCnp>. 

Mark XU. 23. inetead of A rtf -dratmftm, otter araatvotr 
sareral Codd. simply: ir rtf araotaoti. 

*• Maxa(HOi, qir/oit, or SeStwynin m trtxsr Sixarooirrjt , on av- 
tol btor &tov tf, tut trfee two notati&trrtbr tit 

ivftyyiXta, Mmtaqtol, <pt;tnr, ot SiSttoyneror vno ftfe bamoavrits, 
Str avtol Saottcu teXetot’ Clem. Alex. Strom. I. IV. Yap. 6. p. 490. 
AMtin-. Nvri Si SrjXo'rori nfilXrj jejant tfitSr'apriygdtfmrdia^oga, 
On thro Qtf&v/itae rtn&r ygatpetor, sYrs dno roXftrx urtSr fto^tf- 
fig r tfe btop&aiottioe jtfir /(Xttpo/terirvr, ilte xai ano r<5V td eav- 
toTe Soxovrta ir rtf StoQ&fotxi nQoqn&enmr r dtpatQovmar. 
Origan. Comm, in Matt; XV. Vol. 1£L pag. 671. ad. (ueL 
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book or passage in the New Testament.'. It.may not 
however he altogether inappropriate) tobring-forward 
an example of such corruption., as might well justify 
the accusation of Mohammed, had.it been perpetrated 
hy the Church, instead-of by a heretic,-a ast off from 
her communion.— .Marcion, a heretic of the-second 
century, made*it*his object to - destroy what he con¬ 
sidered the Judaism of-Christianity;'portions .of his 
work, which he called the Antitheses , from its giving 
his view of the antithetical character'of the New Tes¬ 
tament , are Jianded down to us hy. Theodoretus. 
He even.went so for as to severally reject the Apos¬ 
tles, whoih he considered imbued with Jewish preju¬ 
dices, St. Paul, -only excepted; whose Epistle* he 
partially admitted. Of-the Gospels, ; he. considered 
St, Luke's the lea*t -to be suspected of Jewish ten-r 
dencies, he being the friend and - companion of .St. 
Paul; nevertheless he altered passages and even ex¬ 
punged entire portions from St. Paul’s Epistles, - and 
still .more from the Gospel of St. Luke, which to his 
mind were objectionable ,-® 7 The Epistles to .the He¬ 
brews, Titbs and- Timothy he utterly rejected; mid 

56 Theodoret. haeret. fab. lib. I. cap. 24. 

6f Marcion’s follo^eys maintained that the words of Christ 
Matt. V. 17. must'be reversed: ovy 9vt<oc ilnty 6 XQUfroQ, Xiyti 
yag, fax TiXdov nkr^gcSaat to* vopov, aXXa xaruXvacu. Dialog. 
(Pseudo-Origenis) contra Marcionitas-Sec. n. pag: 63. Qow Marcioh 
dealt with St. Luke’s *Gospel may be gathered from EpipKan. adv. 
haeres, XLII. §. H-12/ A collation of the above, vidfc, iBe^r&ud^bwj 
Biftorifdjifritifd&en (Smleftung ih bit fanomfc^en jM'$er bef <fteuen 
merited txm Dr. 9ft. 9. be SBette. 4. fluff, pag. *106—1 f2. His alterations 
of the Epidtles were exposed e. g. Irm. adv. hair. *1. 27. 1. Twtidl. 
adv. Marc: 1. V. Epiph. adv . haw. XLIE §. 9.- Hiwon. comm, in 
Epist. ad Oalat. 


Y* 
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this*wholesale alteration or rejection was justified by 
the Marcionites, who considered this sacrilegious abuse 
in the light of extending to the New Testament. “the 
benefit of medical treatment.” 

'The grounds upon which Marcion endeavoured 
to introduce his new 'Gospel, were in seme respects 
similiar to those, upon which Mohammed ushered 
his .Koran, into’ the world: both pretended that, the 
originals had been corrupted* blit wkh this difference; 
that Marcion fixes his, accusation* upon-the Apostles 
in particular, instead of the Christians in general'* 
In thus throwing the act. of corruption upon the au¬ 
thors of the books,* 0 he cuts off all possibility of 
showing tc the world, by what means he himself ob¬ 
tained the original'in its integrity. -Henee Tertullian 
ih his* argument with him, asks, whether he does not 
see, that by his charge he reproached Christ'Qimself, 
'for choosing such untrustworthy and fiuthless Apos¬ 
tles, 01 and requests to be informed, from what source 
he obtained, the true Gospel; adding., that from the 
time of Tiberius to that *of Antoninus, Marcion was 
the first who dared to take upon himself the office 

M Tertull. lib. I. ady. Matoion cap. XX • 

V • In his * Antitheses” he starts front the charge of St Paul 
•against St Pater Galat II. 9—13. and suspects the Apostles in 
general-of Judaisingprinciples, yrhich impelled them to corrupt the 
Gospel ri. u Praeyaricationis et simulatiohis suspectos querUur usque 
ad'depratatioriemEyangelii.” Tertull. Mb. IV. cap. 3. 

60 “Semetipsui^ esse yerqciorem^ quam sunt hi qui Erangelium 
tradiderunt Apostoli, suasifc (Marcion) discrpulif suis, non J>angelium, 
sed particulam Erangelium trades# eis.” Iren; ady. haeres. lib. I. 
cap. 27. 

Tertnll. lib. IV. eap. 3. 
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of emending the Gospels, fxor'indeed did they require 

emendation. 8 * • . 

_ *. \ • • 

Here then, We have an instance of the-New Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures haring suffered corruption; not 
however from the parties , accused by Mohammed, 
but from an .adversary of the Church,- who at'that 
perilous hqur, when the truth was so fiercely attacked, 
wanted not champions, earnestly to “contend for the 
faith.” In writings which are preserved to this hour, 
they pointed out what Scriptures had been' altered, 
which portions omitted, and what passages were eor- 
ruptech This is what we might-justly have lpoked&r, 
from Mohammed: with his charge, we had a right to 
expect that hind of proof which the Fathers hrought 
forth conjointly with their charge .against. Marcion. 
But Mohammed 'failed to prove even the existence 
of those passages concerning himself, which-he ac¬ 
cuses the Christians of havingwuppressed; neither has 
he pointed out in what the alterations consist-, nor 
where .they are to- be found. 

7. We. have now noticed the early existence of 
the books in- question; and -have repelled the charge 
of Mohammed from evidence,* gathered out of the 

writings of enemies as well as of friends, duringthe 

• # * * 0 

m 

M u Eniendator *ane Erangelii a Tiberi&ni* usque Antoninhtem- 
pora fiversi Marcion solus et primus lobrenit, e^pectatu* tamdiu a 
Cbr&to poeriitente jam, quod Apost<Hos praemisiSse properatset sine 
praesidio Mareionis; nisi quod hiimanae temeritatis, non divipae 
auctoritatfts negotium est’ haeresis, quae /Ac semper emendatEran- 

gelia dum vitiat..itaque dum emendat, atrumque eonffapnat, et 

nostrum alterius, id emendans .quod inrenii: et id posterius, quod de 
nostri emendatione oonstituen* suum fecit." -Tertull. lib. IV. adr. 
Marcion cap. 8— 1 -4. 
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first two centuries. We have- examined' the most an¬ 
cient catalogue* of the New- Testament Scriptures, 
and have •found in them the-vary same books, which 
existed in the days of Mohammed,' and which are in 
our possession at'this-day.- Again, we have-seen that 
the different readings, which had here and*there crept 
into Manuscripts,-could hot possibly be, what Moham¬ 
med Teferted to in his charge against the Christians: 
for the -wilful corruptions which .wefe perpetrated 
by certain heretics, were detected and exposed by the 
Fathers of the Church, in a manner worthy of Mo¬ 
hammed’s imitation', and long before he uttered his 
charge.®* t . 

For the further establishment of the integrity of 
the-New Testament Scriptures, we now appeal to those 
venerable Manuscripts, written prior {o the rise of 
Islamism. THeir-reepeetiye ages' are indicated,-by the 
changes which were effected from.-time- to time in 
the shape of the letters, the style of the handwriting, 
the materials on which they were exeouted, as well 
as other particulars connected with their internal ar¬ 
rangement.-** AuriHary helps for-the discovery of the 

.** “Et»i multa deprarere conati sint haeretidi,” gcribit Bellar- 
minus Hk TT. de Verbo Dei^cap-. 7, “tamei nunquam defuerunt* ca- 
tholici, qui eorum xqpraptela* detexerint, et non permiserint libros 
sacros corrumpl’ 1 Plurima ex toto nor* Test, ahstulit, mutaritque 
Marion , sedilia omnia -fere notavit Epipbanius haeres. 42? et in 
nostris codicibitf recte habentur,” Gerhard. Loci Theolog. Yol. H. 
pag. 278. . * . 

14 “2>ie'4tteften $artbf#rtbni flat mii Unctfllf^rift gtftrieben, *toel#c 
Jibe# nf#* burner ebi fi#md beTfOtot 1ft bie jurfgeren (ecm 10. 

3a^. an) mil durji»f#rift Set#t faun man ben dlfeten attft*#teft> 6tpr* 
jritigen, rnnbnt f?#rift#aKaftcr *om Tb^em gebrucften mnicrf#ciben.: bet 
geftbte J»iblematif#e Sdlid toeif no# fetnete ttntetf#icbe pi fbtbcn. ®et 
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ages of Manuscripts are afforded by Church Alma¬ 
nacks, ecclesiastical registers, notices ofthe festivals, 
marginal explanatory notes, psotscripts r and other ad¬ 
ditions, which were frequently appended to these an¬ 
cient documents by the calligraphers. Some historical 
hints may also be gathered, by'which to judge, ofthe 
age' of the • Alexandrian Manuscripts. Strabo for in¬ 
stance,'mentions ^wb cities, Alexandria and Rome, 
in which the making* and selling of Manuscripts was 
a regular branch of trade. 6 L Some celebrated names 
are met* with among .the Alexandrian calligraphers ; 
one PhilodemnS , who became blind in the-pursuit-of 
his ait,'*® and-another, 'Hierokm, who. prosecuted the 
tedious work of copying till his ninetieth yeaT^with 
unfailing sight.* 1 But as we Approach that period-of 
decay which commenced with the conquest of Egypt 
by tjhe Saracens, we find the*.Greeks withdrawing 
themselves from this laborious-means bf earning their 
bread; .and leaving calligraphy to the-native Cbpts,** 
they became soldiers and t&xgafherers, by‘which they 

Slangtf Mr ©ortabtyeihmg (ft ein ftd&emed Beitflen brd’Kttnd die bn-bn 
accents mtb bn 3ntctbttnfttott, inbrm lent and»njitngntn$anbf<$rift*n 
fe^ten, biefe in dlteren rorfommt. -Unfillet (ft baj-®jerhnal btt ®tt(Jjo> 
metric nnb bn .Rabitrleiirtljeilitng oba bad Stolen bnfetben. $i* Sedjt* 
fateitetri Idfitanf bad Sjaterlant) fejlitfen. be 38ette’d£e$rBn4 png. 63. 

85 Strabo lib. Sill/ p. 419. Whilst Gtyuk MSS/ ^ero. shfcijr 
made and sold in Alexandria, -Latin ,Ones were made TtQamr in 
Romq. ' ’ 

48 Athol. GrAec. H. Grotii lib: VI. epjgr. Juliani A.egyptii 6. et 7. 
Branch, analecta Tom. n. pag, 495. 496. 

87 Epiphanius* Haines. T.X YTT. §. 3. pag. 712. edit. Colon. 

' 88 Renaudot. Histor. Patriarcfear. Alexandriaof/ Benjamin Patr. 
XX v y-iu. .pag. 164.* The author procured an Arabic MS. of this 
work from Egypt. 
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made themselves so hated that A. D. 641.* they were 
all qltim&tely driven out of the country. The sale of 
Manuscripts was at length -impeded'through the Sa¬ 
racens having interrupted, the connection withe the 
Empire^of Constantinople;, in addition to which the 
Copyists, were deprived of the beautiful originals* 
which - wefe destroyed with. the. Alexandrian Library. 

'But few Manuscripts embrace the entire New 
Testament-; most of them contain only parts, more 
frequently the Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles* many 
only the lessons and . Gospels required to -be 'read in 
Churches.- Some give the.test with a parallel ver¬ 
sion and explanatory notes. The Codicfo themselves, 
as regards their farm,, -consist not of rolls as the He¬ 
brew Manuscripts, but t>f, from four to eight sheets 
of parchment, silk, cotton or linen paper stitched to¬ 
gether. . .The oldest Manuscript in our .posession is 
that preserved in the Vatican Library-at Borne,* 9 
consisting of (he Old and the New Testament; though 
of the latter,-the Epistles to Timothy, Titus,* Philemon, 
the eiid of the Epistles fo- the Hebrews and the Apo¬ 
calypse have perished. This Manuscript is written 
on the finest parchment, in the mo.stsimple, uniform 
and, beautiful characters. • All the letters are placed 
at eqtiaL distances,..there being no division of words. 
To denote the beginning'of a new section, the space 
of the breadth of a letter, or half a one, is left vacant. 
It has three columns on each leaf, and is broader 

* . i 

69 Known .09 Codex B. j>r Vq#c. 1209. The naming of MSS. 
with letters, probably Commenced’,in some incidental way ^ithoafr 
any scientific* definition. 
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than long. The ink, having grown pale by age, has 
been revived by a. later, hand, and in-some, places, 
words and sentences have beep re-written at the side 
of the original. 7 - Whenever punctuation occurs,* which 
is seldom the case, it has be$n added at a subsequent 
period.* These are..all marks of great antiquity; but 
there are two .point*, which .will enable us to .fix 
its age more definitely. St*. Basil born-at Cesarea 
A.D. 329.' States, that aocording to* the learaedL-doc- 
tors Of.the Church who lived before him,'the words 
“in Ephesus” Ephes. 1. 1. had been wanting- in the 
ancient Manuscripts,' and he himself had seen them 
omitted: in' Old Manuscripts. The Vatican Codex- 
therefore must have been old in his. day, for it is with¬ 
out -the. words in question, which are only placed in. 
the margin. 71 • 

The second point -by which the date of the' Va~ 

# " 

The Manuscript has internal marks of its having beeq Written 
by an Egyptian Calligrapher. Instead of avlklfyjj, Xifyed&e, Xipp&if* 
osrai, anXrjq^Tj^yfe .haver ovhkrjpxpn^ kjfpLjpea&s, foiny&rjattai and 
dnXt}(i<p&r]' This peculiar orthography is only found in Graeco- 
Coptic monuments* In Coptic manuscripts we haye anoxaXvpxpte 
instead of dnoxaXvxptg, t In Graeco-Thebaic fragments of St. John’s 
Gotpel VII. 52. we have drtexgl&Tjovn xal itna*. So (Todex B~al- 
ways writes itdav, Sneocat, rjX&crr 'Lu. IX. 36. hogccxOt' and $iom. 
XVL 7. yeyorar. . * 

71 y Ef %<peom. He says: -the Apostle called his .readers, Sinae, 
and that he did so: idm£ort(t>e , exclusively or peculiarly, adding .* 
ovrto yvtg xal of ngo foefo nagaMoixaoi, xal forte iw toys na- 
Xatoi; tab artiygayap ivgfoapex, Basilius Editio princeps Vened. 
1535. p&£. 127. St. Jerome also assumes that the words Were not 
in the text'in the original MSS. Mb says,-some think St. Paul would 
denominate the readers u essentim vecabulo , ut ab to, quievt, -qtn 
sunt appettfritur;” but others £oli’ t that-the Epistle Was. not.ad¬ 
dressed *ad eos qui sunt" bat u dd eos fa sUnt Ephesi .” Hier6n. 
ad locum. Hng de antiquitate cod. Yistio* pag. 26. . 
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than Manuscript can be determined, is the order in 
which the Epistle* are placed. T * The Epistles of St. 
Paul 'being taken as a whole, are divided into so many 
sections or- chapters.- Those to the Romans, Corin¬ 
thians, Galatians, stand in the order in which we now 
have them. The last-Epistle concludes at the fifty- 
ninth division; the next,' that to the Ephesians, begins 
with'-the- seventieth instead of the sixtieth section, 
the figures afterwards- continuing regularly through 
the Epistles to the Philipjoians, Colossians and. Thes- 
salonians, the last ending with the ninety-third divi¬ 
sion. We naturally inquire, where are the missing 
sections, between the numbers fifty-nine and seventy, 
i. e. between Galatians and Ephesians? We* find .them 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which stands in this 
Manuscript, after those to the Thessalonians', but 
commences with the Sixtieth instead of the -ninety- 
fourth section, as we should expect. From, this ir¬ 
regular enumeration we infer, that .‘the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in the original collection, stood immediately 
after that to the Galatians, but was subsequently pla¬ 
ced, where we now-find ft in this Manuscript. T * Now 
at the time when the Manuscript in question was 
written, it is. evident, that this transfer must have 
been of so. recent a date, that-the former mode of 
reckoning the 'sections .was retained, although the 

** Dr. Hug, Einleitnng in das Neue TestVol. I. -23T. 

• 7 * Epiphanies At a later period records, that there were two 
kinds of manuscripts, some of them placing Hebrews after the Epis¬ 
tles to Timothy, Titus "and Philemon;'others placing It after the 
sedond Epistle t*> the Thessalonians. Epipban. Haeres. X£H. p. 373. 
jnxta' Polar, eoloniehs. 
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position of the Episfle itself'had been altered. In 
the catalogue, of Athxmariua, we find the Epistle to 
the Hebrews placed after those addressed to the Thet- 
aloniam Had this alteration taken plaee before -the 
time of Athanasius born-A. D.29*>, the Vatican Co¬ 
dex must necessarily he of an earlier *date"than this; 
en the other hand, if Athanasius was ;the first who 
placed the Epistle to the Hebrews after Thestcdomant, 
thep the Manuscript may. have been written during 
his lifetime, when the new arrangement-had'.not yet 
become universal. 74 * At all events, the arrangement 
of Athanasiu» was universally adopted in the fourth 
century; 74 and as*it is dear that 'this. Manuscript 
must haye been written at a period prior to. the uni¬ 
versal adoption- of the new arrangement, or at a time 
when it was first- introduced, we must assign to it a 
date not later . than the beginning of the fourth 
century. 74 - . • • 

. The so-called Alexandrian Codex, in.th.e British 
Museum, 77 likewise comprises the Old and NewTes- 

T * Vide, Hug,' de antiquitate Codicis Vaticani commentatid. * 

74 Ta d* rfjg xairrjg diaQrftcyg ta&ta 'Evayyekia teogaga, xcera 
Mat x. Magx., h.'Aovk., xaxa ’/roar. IJga^eig'AtpoatoXotf’ ’Eai- 
CTokal xa&okixal enta, ovrmg 4 Taxdfiov pta, nix gov 8vo. ’/roarrov 
rgeig, ’lovda fita 4 ’Eaioxokai denateo&agag, Svxvg 4 agog nop. p/a, 
agdg. Koq. dvo, noog fai. gCa , -agog TEyecr. p/a . rtgogtyk. pax, 
agog Kok. p/a, agog Ocpp. dvo, agog 'Efig. p/a, a,gig &i p*oO. dvo, 
agog Ttt. pla, itgoi < t>tkr l p. p/a, ConciL Laodic, between 360. — SB4 
apod Mansi. .ConciL nov. et ampliss. cioilect. H pag. 574.. 

* T ® Montfancon’places Cod. B in the 5*«r 6 tt century ;.Blanchini 
in the 5 th ; Hug is the 4 th century. 

Tr Codia Alexandria. Mus. Britamif. u known tinder the figure 
A. The.N. T*hegins Matt. XXV. 6.-up to whieh it has been de¬ 
stroyed; otherwise it is complete with the exception of John YL 
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tament. The prder of the books is the same as in 
the Vatican Manuscript; Hebrew* taking its place 
after Thessabniam. The-letters are similar,-only a 
little larger;'the whole-is written in two columns. We 
find .h© accents, aspirates or division of words; and 
the-inscriptions are most simple. It was printed A. D. 
178 6. 78 . The absence of the divisions otEvthalius, 
and* of other marks of-a later date, are sufficient evi¬ 
dences that it was written before the second half of 
the fifth century. - The orthography indicates its Alex¬ 
andrian origin . 78 The Parisian Codex* 0 embraces 
parts of the Old, and the whole of the-New Testa¬ 
ment; and reseitfbles, in all important points, the Va¬ 
tican and Alexandrian Manuscripts. Considering that 
it has' less of punctuation and fewer additions of a 
later time:than the Alexandrian Codex, it is rightly 
considered, the older of 'the two. -That it-was. also of 
Egyptian origin is*proved by its orthography . 81 

The Dublin Manuscript of the Gospel according 

SO —Vill. 52. and-2 Cor. IV. IS— XYl . 2. It was given to Charles, L 
by Cyrillus Lucaris, tot Patriarch of Alexandria, afterward* of 
Constantinople. 

J® Not. Test Grace, e'cod*. Alexandrine,. qni Londoni in Biblio¬ 
theca Mtuei Bntamuci asservatur, desoriptum a Godofr. Carolo Woide. 

T * Here also we have in Mark. TIT. 40. kt/ftxporeat; XVL 24. 
ktjtitpso&e. Lu. XIH. 11. dmnvfitpeu. Act.’X. 39. aret/Lat. 

•** Codex C. p. 9. Rdgio-Pari sinus, also called rescript's or palim- 
psestas, Cod. or Ephraera Syri, because the - original having been 
partially effaced with a spunge, ascetical essays of Ephmn were 
written upon .the' parchment; but the original still shows through. 
It was written according to Wetatein before 542. Hug makes it 
older than'Cod, A. 

11 Lu. L-Sl. ■draXtjfitps»ff. Act L 2. dinar'. Matt X. 13. A- 
Asms 
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to St. Matthew as .of importance* inasmuch as it sup¬ 
plies the lost' portion of the Codex Alexandrinut.* 1 
Judging from the absence of accents, the paucity of 
punctuation, and from other marks of antiquity which 
hare been noticed in connection with die above'-tnen- 
tioned Manuscripts, we cannot ascribe a more recent 
date .to this noble fragment of-the New*TestamOnt 
than we assigned to-the Parisian Codex.' 8 * The Cam¬ 
bridge Codex 88 contains ; the four Gospels and die 
Acts of the Aposdes, and' .was written after Sticho- 
metvy had. come into practice.- It'presents the Greek 
text on one side, and on the other, one of those.Iiatin 
versions which were in‘existence before St. Jerome 
executed the-Vulgata. The calligrapher here, did his 
work mechanically; the internal and^externalarrauge- 
ment dearly shows that the Manuscript was made after 
EuthcdiuSi and before the rise o# Ishunism, about the 
end of the Jifth, or at the latest during the sixth cen¬ 
tury, when the Greeks had given up the writing of 
Manusbripts to the Copts*who understood butlitde 
Uf'Greek and Latin. Of the same age is the Manu¬ 
script of the Aots of the Aposdes-, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford ;f* both the. Greek text 

•* It is called Codex S. MaHhaei JhMineneie feeertptite. ft' was 
discovered and edited by Mr. Barret .1801. like CedexC. A.jw«s 
partly obliterated- and other essays -written upon it; yet the original 
writing could easily^be read; it is described: “nee hnbet tpirkue out 
aeeentue ontnino.” 

Alexandrian forms are chap! X. 41. Xt/fitf/MU} VJL 25. itqo- 

otntour; XI. 7. 8. 9. ijpjX&an. - 

® 4 Codex Cantabrigienne or Cod. D.. also called the Bezap MS., 
or Codex Theodori Betae CantdbrigiensU, was edited 1793. in-two 
beantiflil folio-VAlumes. ‘ 

** Cod. £. or Codex Laudianue, because given by Archbishop 
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-and the old Latin version werestichometrically.written 
and executed- in -Alexandria." As We can scarcely 
date it later than the sixth; or .the beginning of the 
seventh century, it was in-existence .when Mohammed 
brought forward his charge against the -Christians of 
corrupting their sacred books. As the Dublin Manu¬ 
script supplied the deficiency.of the Alexandrian, so 
the Codex ClaromOntanus, preserved in the Library 
of Paris, supplies those Epistles of St. Paul, which 
are wanting inthe Cambridge Manuscript. 91 Although 
not written in the saute hand, they were-executed 
in the same period, . and upon the same principle, 
giving- 8tichofti$trically. both the Greek text and a 
Latin Version. Fragments, of another copyNjf the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in.-the Greek text only, written 
with accents on the stichometrical principle, were at 
onC time preserved in the celebrated library of Bishop 
CoisUn at Mttz. 88 As it was written-in Alexandria 89 

• * • t * * 

Laud; also Cod. Bedlei. It was printed at Oxford 17<t5. by Thomas 

Hearne. Written according to Hiig andWoide in Alexandria; Marsh 
and Eichhom suppose it to be the work of Western Europe, perhaps 
Sardinia or Gallia. 

. 66 See, specimens of MSS. Mohtfaucon palaeogr/gr., Blcmchim 
Erang. quadrijp. Matthaei ed. N. T. 

' v The Codex Claromontanue n. 10T. is complete with the ex¬ 
ception of the first and last leaf, which hare been lost. It is marked 
with.the figure D, Montfaucon places it Within the 7 th cent. 

08 This MS. is known as Codex H. Griesbach Symbol, crit. part EL 
pag. 85. It .came originally from Mount Athos, A*. D..1218. where 
it was used as old parchment, with which to bind other books, as is 
proved by a note 6n a book, which it served as a coyer. It was 
printed and published by Montfhucon, Biblioth. jCoislin. Part II. pag. 
253^256. ’ ; - 

89 The formation fanaxaXiifATOt, in the Subscription, is purely 
Alexandrian. * 
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in a genuinely antique style, it must have-been copied 
during the sixth century, before the invasion of the 
Saracen arpay. 

We have now noticed those Manuscripts of the 
New Testament, written prior to the rise of Islamisro; 
and reckoning, the last mentioned Codex from Mount 
Athos as ‘supplementary 4 to that of the-Vatican, we 
obtain—th£ Apocalypse only excepted,-—.an entire 
copy -of the New Testament. The Alexandrian and 
the Dublin Manuscripts, form a second complete edi¬ 
tion, whilst the, Parisian Codex is entire in itself. 
Lastly, the Cambridge and Claiymontane documents 
of the - sacred Scriptures constitute a fourth edition, 
which is however deficient in the general Epistles 
and the Apocalypse .® 6 We cad therefore produce 
four distinct copies of those New Testament. Scrip¬ 
tures, the integrity of which, .Mohaduned so wan¬ 
tonly impeaches: amongst them are severalbi-lingual 
Manuscripts, containing Latin versions,.which were- 
made at least-in the beginning, of the fourth century. 
These Manuscripts are found in regions the mpst re-' 
mote from one another,, cherished by Churches, which 
hold different shades of opinions upon some-of the. 
doctrines they contain; yet wonderful to say, there 
exists bftween them the most perfect harmony. On 
comparing these, documents together, we find,—not¬ 
withstanding the different styles of calligraphy, the 
different methods of ^placing the. books-, and the dif¬ 
ferent readings, which have accidentally-found their 

00 The Codex Cantabfigiensis sod the Codex ClaromontanuB, 
are both marked D> and hare been considered by some, tojbelong 
together. 
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way into die text,—no trace of alteration or inter¬ 
polation. Any attempt to corrupt these* venerable 
Manuscripts, could easily be detected. Although the 
Parisian and Dublin Codices have been literally wash¬ 
ed through, and other matter'written upon the parch¬ 
ment, yet, the original writing-is still almost as legible, 
as if no attempt had been made to efface it. 

If these efforts to obliterate the sacred writings— 
springing as they did, from mere ignorance of their 
value—have Buled, surely malevolent attempts to 
corrupt the tett, would be attended with no better 
success. Should doubts of the integrity of these 
documents, still linger in the mind of .any intelligent 
Moslem, we invite him to-examine them for himself, 
as they are. still accessible to every sincere inquirer 
for the truth. 91 Older witnesses however, than the 
most ancient Manuscripts which testify to the integ¬ 
rity of the New.Testament, are to be found, among 
the versions of -its sacred books;- and to th^se, we 
shall next turn our attention. 

,l The following learned work*- relative to the collation of MSS. 
will show.that this branch of Divinity has not been neglected: 
Hist, da Car3. Ximenee par Flechier. 1502. Rob. Stephan. Novom 
Test, ad'vetustissima exemplaria M. S. C. excusum. 1551. Novom 
Test. Parisiis, impensis viduae Amoldi Birkir.anni. 1549. Bp. Fell 
published his work “Tr/; xairrjs StaOrptije aituna.” 1675. MUl, 
encouraged by him, worked in the same line; Bengd took the lead 
among the Germans. 1734. Wetetem and Grieebach followed, it op 
in a masterly manner. F. Matthaex qf Moskau pursued the same 
path. 1782—1788. in the. same age appears Alter ofVienna. Nor 
are 'Dretchd t*,* Adler , Engelbreth, Schott and Lochmarm to be for¬ 
gotten. Birch compared the Vatican Cod. for the Royal Danish 
edition of the N- T. with the exception of Luke and John; of these 
be received a comparison which had been made for Mr. Bentley, and 
publisEfed the whole of Bentley’s comparison in appendioq 
Cod. Alex&nd. 
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8. We are now to demonstrate the integrity of 
the New Testament from those vertion* made prior 
to (he rise of Islamism. If theChriatians corrupted 
their sacred Scriptures, as Mohammed alleges, those 
translations thust support the aocosation; for.any 1 al¬ 
terations made in the original must appear m' the 
versions made from it. The Petkito, oomprisihg the 
New as well as the Old Testament* has been hotieed 
in the previous.Chapter.**• This version* ^as fitst 
cited-in the works ofEphrem; a proof that it was 
used in the firtt-half of.the fourth century. Yet there 
is reason to assume’ its existence in the seoond cen¬ 
tury of our era, as Eusebius declares, that Hegesippus 
had quoted from-a Oospel in Syriac. * * From these 
and other data^ too’tedious, to enter upon, yre may 
reasonably infer, that this version was -executed to¬ 
wards the end of the second century; a Syriac tradi- 
tioh mentions Achaeut, a disciple of St. Thaddaeus, 

as the author.** 4 

• • • 

4 * The Peshitoomits the 2 d Epistle'pf St-lPetpr, the 2* and 3 d 
Epistles of St.John, and the Epistle of St* Jbde* .Tlie*e are -Strong 
reasons for supposing that £fie Apocalypse forped part ta thfr ori¬ 
ginal Torsion; Hog Vol. L 306. *3$ to mV) m<$t bexcben, Vqf bte 
$ef$tte wrfyrimglidj bte oidjtnwt begriftm tyitt, bn hn*£>rieote 

fo 0 Tofe 3 fii 0 fn fur fie fpra^tn tote Sttfiin, bet dRdftym hi ffklcfina, nnb 
Sljeo^ilnS in latio^tenrbal JDbertyanbi ber'wgtfe^elifieiiJttrtbc inGtyries; 
el inufte nnr fern, bafj bi< ^lefb^tto etfiita$ben antislftgoriftben ffartitig* 
feitsa bel Sterol mt$ no$ etc! tfceniget beteben fault.” 

91 *Ek fe tov xa& ifeatovg ivmyfeXiov ista tov ’avpiaxoV 
xcu idtwg in tt}$, if$Qcu&OQ dtaktxxov- rtta tt&rjmr. Euseb. Hist. Ecd. 
Kb. IV. cap.'22. - ‘ . * I . 

* 9 * “lit ijt (ie tycill bantm, toeil bit genaimten lnhiegowcttetK fsine 
luftm^me in fie gtfftnben, t$eftl toeil fie oen afleu fyrtftycn Mrd^nbaricttn 
anetfsnnt, tyetti toeil bet flj? p (filnnib liegenbe Znt fe$r attift; mti) Iftft 
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Another Syriac version was made on. behalf of 
the Mouophysite section of the Syrian- Church, by 
Pvhfcarp, at- the request of the Patriarch PkUoxmut 
A. P. 5.08, 8 5 This translation which was made from 
the Manuscripts of Origen,- was improved by Bishop 
Thomas A. D. 616; s * who compared it with two or 
three old Manuscripts ^ 4he ■ Antonine cloister at 
Alexandria, It is not without -interest fpr our argu¬ 
ment to observe, that this' rival translation of the 
Peshito, which was made by..-a sectarian branch of 
the Syrian-Church, not only alters nothing in the 
sacre4 t^xt to support its particular views, but in its 
.scrupulous, adherence to the original, does violence to 
the rules of the Syriac .grammar. * T . The more stu¬ 
diously a version retains, the grammatical nnd philo¬ 
logical peculiarities of the original text, thq more 
fluthfrd must consequently be the translation. . 

A third,, or the PaUttinq-Syriac version, was made 
either before the fall of the Roman Empire, or whilst 

Me aad-fcn fWttt.W 2.3«t$tanttrt« tegianeahc Utcratn? mesrttn, 
bat Mfe frit not M ffifSsfefWfi eitn fbriftsa Ucb«tfc|«ng wtrbfn gefittt 
(jwb«m , ’'2tbrijt®»oa kt ffidt* pag.13.' • * 

■** -Vide, Versio* Syriaca Philoxeniana ed. Jos. White, pag. 641. 

V r He was then oaly “the nbor Thomas^’’ also Thomas of Char- 
kel. Bis-version contains ih^ arultfOnetoi which, were, omitted in 
the-Feshito,. excepting only the Apocalypse. - The most perfect edi¬ 
tion of. this •▼onion is that of Glooester Ridley’s, now preserved in 
the New College at Oxford. 

_ 97 i, J), ira also son and itoi are scrupulously translated, al¬ 
though oontrary to the pure Syriac* iditjm. .The affixes dvtog and 
&vnt * r ® likewise given, contrary to Syriac usage.. Compositions 
witfr Jrpo, avf, ini, xara, foreign to all Semitic tongues art rendered 
.in a manner, too artificial to he consonant with good taste.* Vide 
MaikTL 26.' XIL16. 
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that part of Syria, in which itwss mad?, .was still a 
Roman province. This is. shown by. several terms 
which are retained in the translation.'.^5 . What, the 
Peshito was to the region of Edessa, and what the 
Philoxenian version was to Antioch, the Palesiino- 
Syrian translation was. to Damascus*, to the* north <of 
Palestine, and to the mountains of Assyria. TheAr- 
menian version .was made by -MAsrob, and* the state- 
ment’of some, that Chrysettom gave a translation to 
the same people, is probably, explained by his having 
lent bis assistance and encouragement to this version, 
during bis .exile in Armenia, which coincides with the 
period, in wluch the version was made.* 9 . z. 

. In tipper and Lov^er Egypt we meet with versions 
of the Neyr Testament', at 4 very early, period of the 
Christian era. We have seen, that the Old Testament 
was translated into the Coptic dialects in the third 
os the beginning . of the fourth century;'and- the ver¬ 
sion of'.the New Testament was certainly not of a 
later date. That of Lower Egypt, following the text of 
Heaychius,- could not. have been made prior'to'-the 
middle *of the third century, hut as. w b find, a version 
in the fourth century, 1 it must have beenmade during 

** Specimens fhftp Matt. XXVI.' 3— »82i which '-were printed by 
Ur. Adler. The soldiers v. 27: are simply‘called J tenons/ onuQa 
rendered castnim; -as the garrison is called ea.strum, we may easily 
gdess under what rule-ihe country was at the time. 

** That Chrysostom- took a* part in this: work, whilst tin exile in 
Xtdcua ', appears from i&e passage — duxxtXevsnQai tori yf>a%ijj(nor 
Hal tijv' aitamt 6ta&rjxtp trjr fxti'pcor yXcSturp ' ftertatot^immcu. 
Anonym. Vita Chrysottom,. cap. 113. . . • 

1 Palladius - visits John of kycopolis,. who is unacquainted with 
Greek, and yet he war.Well verted in. the New Testament. Pplladii 
historiaLausiaca cap. XT.TTT , de Abbate Joanne urbis L/co png. MS. 

Z* 
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that interval. Again, Antoniut, the founder of a 
monastic order in Egypt, who died A.D. 356. though 
ignorant of the-Greek language, yet hearing the Gos¬ 
pel read in a Church, the words Matt. XIX. 21. pro¬ 
duced in him the resolution to part with his fortune 
and retire from the world; which resolution was fur¬ 
ther confirmed, hy his entering the Church a second 
thnet and hearing the Gospel, especially Matt. v. 34. 
A dear proof that it must have been read in the ver¬ 
nacular tongue.* In die desert of Central Egypt, to 
which' he retired, he addressed his disciples in a long 
speech in the Egyptian tongue, quoting largely from 
the Old and the New Testament. Antonius was so 
well acquainted with the Bible,'that he is said to have 
known the entire Volume by heart.* We hate there¬ 
fore a version of the New Testament, in‘Lower,-and 
Central Egypt. That there was a translation in the 
Thebaic dialect of Upper Egypt, is dear from the 
rules, which, according to Palladius, Father Par 
ekomiut framed for his 7000 monastic brethren; one 
of which required; that all should learn to read the 
Psalter and ; die New Testament: 4 , this requisition 

' *• TtMrjk&kf if tbt toAqouxt, xai ovtifitj rare tb ivtq/fOdot 
itafemOModm, »al t}xoCob tot xvp/ov Xt/pttog «5 aXovoCo x. t. X. 
Atbsnas. Vita S. Anton. oaj>. 3. cfc. Matt. XIX. 21. <Jc M nSXit 
&OtX&Sr iit tb KVQitatot m @&.a it * <8- iva/fikitp x. t. X. ditto 
cap. 3. Matt. V. 34. . 

* Avgust, de doctr. Christ, lib. I. §.4. That;other Anaahorites 
accomplished the same task, is known from their biographies, to 
Xalat 4i ncti tatti/t fQafyt uxt 0 ti/&umP*U*dim cap. 12.inAnunowo. 
And, Vita abb. Aphthonii cap.SSi anoowifhtevo* naoat tie jv>* 
fi^C. Lastly: Epipban. lib, Hl.haereVLVUl. pag. 1071. it otofiati 
Si ojiSot naoat Qtkct jQtfytjt ana/yeXovm. 

4 See the 139 th and the 140 th sections of these rales. Hteronym. 
Preef. in reg. S. PachomiL 
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would have been a mockery, if- the latter had not 
been translated into the vernacular dialect of the Up¬ 
per provinces.' In the collection of Cardinal Borgia, 
were found fragments of a third Egyptian translation, 
in the Baihmurian dialect, which was spoken in the 
eastern portion of the Delta.* . Tb judge from the 
condition of the text which it followed, and the style 
of the language in which it is given, we cannot as¬ 
sign to it a later date than the first half of the third 
century. 

Qh ascending the Nile, we discover the Ethiopian 
version, which like that of the Old Testament was 
executed by Abba Salama. The text follows some¬ 
times one reading and sometimes another, mid the 
opinion, previously- alluded tb, that it was translated 
from an- Arabic version, .gains some ground. These 
Arabic translations, either of the Old or bf the New 
Testament, are however nowhere-to be found. Having 
been pronounced corrupted, they were doomed to 
destruction, on the .same principle, 'that prompted the 
infatuated Omar to destroy .the Alexandrian- library. 

Latin versions were found in Africa, Italy, (tad 
Gallia, before the days, of St.' Jerome; but when they 
were made, it is difficult to guess. Augustine declares, 
that they were" “innumerable" in his days, but gives 

* Vide: Novum Test* Aegyptjuni, vulgo coptictfm ex MSS. Bodle-' 
ianis descripsit cam Vaticano et Parisleiwibus cootulit, et m latinum 
sermonem convertit David Wilkins. 1716. 

6 Containing portions of St John's Gospel, Isaiah, Corinthians, 
Ephegians, Phifippiftns, Thessalontans, and Hebrews. Vide W. F. 
Eagelbreth: fragment* Basnrarioo ret et not. Test quae inMuseo 
Borgiano Velitris adserrantvxr. 1811. 
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the preference to th e ltala. That some of them were 
in use in tlie time of Tertullian, or at the end of the 
second century, is proved,-by Ins speaking of a ver¬ 
sion , which to his inind. misrepresented a certain 
passage of the New Testament. 1 -The most enduring 
work, of this hipd was the well-known Vulgata of 
St. Jerome, which was sanctioned by Pope Gregory 
in thfe sixth century, and has ever since remained 
the authorised version of the Church of Rome. The 
Gothic vertion was given to the World, in the last half 
of the fourth century, by Ul/ila, Sithop of Moetta . 8 
We have some very old Manuscripts of this trans¬ 
lation; the Silver Codex of Upsalk,—so called from 
its being written in-silver characters, upon fine"purpl& 
parchment, —was executed at the latest, in the be¬ 
ginning of the sixth century, before the Goths were 
expelled from Italy, and therefore prior to the rise 
of Islamism.*' As the Dublin and Parisian Manu¬ 
scripts were discovered beneath writings of' a'later 
age; so, fragments of the Epistle to.-thie Roman* were 
happily detected beneath some of the writings of 
Isidores. 10 In die year 1817, the several Epistles of 
St. Paul, belonging to UlfiLat version, were found in 

7 Tertullian. de fflopogam. pap. 11. 

a Ancient writers extend his version to the entire .Bible, as em¬ 
bracing severally tag %Q(x<pa$ fa tag, hgag /SifJXovg, diyinas scriptu¬ 
res. Socrates hisl. eccles. lib. tV. cap. 27. Sozotaefc Kb. YI. cap. 37. 
The Cod. Argent, contains the 4 Gospels. 

* The Codex Argent, was published by Mr. Ed. JLye an 1750: 
“SacTorum Ey. rersio Gothic^ ex cpdice Atgeuto.” .Oxford. 

40 They.were published in tike year 1762 by Knittel, who had 
discovered them. 
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the 1 Ambrosian library, beneath thfe - “Homilies of 
Gregory upon Ezekiel,” which had been written oyer 
the washen Manuscript. 11 A second copy of theso 
Epistles, with the exception of those to the 'Roman* 
and to the Hebrews, was-found hidden under '“-St. 
Jerome's Commentary on Isaiah;” which was. written 
over 'the original Manuscript. 12 

At the risk of being tedious, we have now,gone* 
through some of the particulars connected with the 
ancient versions of the* New Testament, Had we to 
deal with an .enemy- unprejudiced and open to con¬ 
viction , we,might have been satisfied with a.bare, 
enumeration of-their-titles; but we-must remeinber, 
that in dealing with Mohammedans,* we*may-take 
nothing for granted. In countries, where Islamism sup¬ 
planted Christianity, doubtless other versions existed: 
Chrysostom e: g, speaks of Indian and Persian ver¬ 
sions which are -no* longer to be found; having pro¬ 
bably shared, the same fate as die Arabic versions. 11 
According to Tkeodoretus, the words of the Gospel 
were already in his day “in the whole world under 
the sun;" 1 * and the Venerable Bode, born 673, SuC ~ ‘ 

“ Thu MS. was published at Milan 1819. “Ulphilaa ptrite* 
ineditiurum in Ambrosi&ni* palimpsesti* ab Angelo Maio editunk” 

13 The entire remains of IMlals Tersion was collected and pub¬ 
lished by Gabelenz and Loebe: Ulfila’s retens ei noyi test.- yer*. 
Oothicae fragmenta, quae sup*r*un£ 1343. 

11 “Syros, Aegyptios, hides, Persas, Aethiopaset alias huumu- 
ras gentes, divina dogmata in suam linguam transtqHsse atque ita 
homines barbaros philosophari dldiciase Chrysostom: liomiL L la * 
Johan, tom. HL col. 15. 4 

u “Universam facie® terrae, quantaounque solisutgicitqr, qjus- 
modi Terborum plenum jam esse. M Theod. de Curan. Graeco, affect, 
lib. V. 
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quaints us, that the Scriptures were read in his .time 
in five British dialects. 4S St Jerome is said to have 
rendered, the New Testament -into the Dalmatian 
tongue; nor should we forget the Georgian version, 
which was made in the sixth century of our era. 

9.' These versions existed in the most remote 
countries of Christendom, during the lifetime of Mo¬ 
hammed. Most of them are preserved to this day, 
and. they severally agree with each other, .-and with 
the venerable Manuscripts just examined; although 
they were made for the benefit of different Churches, 
among whom rivalries- were not (infrequent. What 
a task then, to .corrupt the New Testament in the 
seventh.century! The zealous and* enterprizjng in¬ 
dividual who accomplished this tremendous under¬ 
taking, mU$t have collected every Manuscript, every 
copy of the many translations from every.part of 
Christendom; he-most have penetrated .into every 
church,- monastery, college, library and dwelling- 
place, for. the purpose of altering or destroying.them, 
as the case-might be!. It .would be preposterous, to 
assume that nations of various tongues , characters, 
laws/ and religious views should have agreed in so 
sacrilegious a cause; and this, on account of Mo¬ 
hammed, of whose ‘existence they had not so much 
as > heard, when the alleged corruption-is stated to 
have taken place. Except in the .case of Marrion, 
history affords' no analogy to such a proceeding. 
Though the Arian heresy highly prospered for a time, 
being countenanced by mighty potentates, yet no- 

** Bed* lib. L hiitor. eip. I. 
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where do we hear of any attempt, to alter those pas¬ 
sages of the New Testament which assert the divinity 
of our Lord. 15 If therefore no permanent alteration 
of the Scriptures could'be'effected, at a-period .when 
the- gates of hell sought, under the most favourable 
circumstances, to prevail against the truth; is it pos¬ 
sible that under less temptation, prophecies of- any 
kind should have been abstracted? Or, can *We be¬ 
lieve that the Jews and Christians in Arabia could 
have so done, in theexpectation thatall their brethren 
would, acquiesce in the deed? Assuming it'to have 
been the work of the Christians and Jews in Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt, and supposing all the Manuscripts 
of the Bible to .have been’ corrupted among. thq 
Eastern, would not the Western Churches-have ulti¬ 
mately discovered these alterations, and charged their 
Eastern brethren with the crime? Had eveq corrup¬ 
tion been attempted, and partially-effected, by the 
Christians in the East and in the West, it must have 
met with instant resistance; for those Jews and Chrisr 
tiahs, who embraced Islamism, would undoubtedly 
have Confronted* them with .the true eopies of the 
sacred -.books; and thus at once (have frustrated their 

v * 

ft * The words 1 John Y; 7. weres&id, to hare been erased from 
old MSS. by the Atiane , bnt saya Gerhard: “piorum ecciesiae docto- 
mm.rigilans (ndustria iilud restitmt.” ^ Yol. n. 27S. Yet the passage 
was also omitted by Cyril lib: XIV. thesauri', by St. Augnstine and 
Bede.. St. Jerome says: In prologo sup. epist. can..* "ab haeretieis 
eum-eraeit esse.” As ahother proof that no alteration could be made 
in the hope of escaping 'detection, see also Ambros. de fide Y. 8. 
"Scriptbm eat, inquiunt (Ariani): De die autem iUo et Kora nemo sdt, 
negne angeU eodorum nee fiUue , nisi solus-Pater. Primtim retorts 
non habent codices Graeci, quod nec fiKue eeit. Sed non mirum, si et 
hoe fidsarunt, qni Scripturas interpoLarere.” 
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intention. Again, though the early Christians were 
hunted and burned by some of the Roman Emperors, 
yet they would rather give up the ghost, than sur¬ 
render their holy books; and is it probable that they 
should'after those Scriptures, at a .period when as 
yet they were not exposed'to the like persecutions? 
Nor have our adversaries shown us any rival copies 
of the New Testament,- which would naturally -have 
been the case, if some, or most of the copies had been 
corrupted; for it is unnatural to-suppose that all the 
true, were suppressed, and all the spurious ones, were 
propagated. If the books which we possess are not 
the true and genuine copies; let' Mohammed and his 
followers produce them in their original integrity, and 
point out in what, the alleged corruptions consist. 

*. 10. Lastly, the New Testament being suspected 
of'corruption, is therefore deemed of no further ser¬ 
vice; yet Mohammed considers ito Founder -a great 
Prophet, calls Him the' “iFord" and “Spirit-of GhtT 
and admits that He has wrought many miracles. Is 
it reasonable in the eyes of a Moslemin, that the 
Gospel, whieh he ascribes to.* Jesus the son of Mary,” 
should be permitted to be corrupted so as to become 
useless! If what Mohammed maintains of Jesus Christ 
be'true,'then- the Gospel must have, been preserved 
in its original integrity; if not, then is Mohammed a 
false-.witness,.and if he be a false witness, he cannot 
be a true prophet. Again it is asserted, that Christ 
was sent into the world to bear urilness of Mohammed, 
and that this was-his peculiar mission; Sur. LXL 6. 
but how' could He faMl this mission, if Hi« testi- 
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mony in* favour of Mohammed* was lost? We recog¬ 
nise therefore a flagrant contradiction, in the.. Mo¬ 
hammedans alleging that Christ came to bear record 
of their prophet, and at the same time in their de¬ 
claring the documents containing that record, to have 
been corrupted. The impossibility, moreover,- of Gods 
word being corrupted, is stoutly asserted in *the Ko¬ 
ran. 17 'We might justly inquire, whether the- follows 
ers. of Mohammed are acting the part of rational 
beings, whilst persisting in the accusation that our 
Scriptures, are corrupted; unless they have proof, that 
their prophet had 'examined, and by his examination, 
had placed himself in a position to point out what 
portions had been altered, and what prophecies, re¬ 
specting him had been expunged. If we may .believe 
Mohammed and his followers, he could neither read 
nor unite; hence he was directed- in the Koran to 
atk those who had the Scriptures, 4 * and not to read 

tT “Et jam quidem inendaces hahiti sunt legati ante: sed'patien- 
ter sustinuerunt, quod mendaces haberentur e£ vexarentar i donee 

veniret ad eos.au&ilium nostrum. Jjf «yljua JOux Sfj Et.non 
eet, qui mmutet verba Dei.** Sur. VI: 33. Again:„ .• 

pjjjdl jpy JuUXJ JjUrf il lijue- doj Et 

completa sunt verba Domini tui quoad verit&tem. et^aeqaitatem: non 
est qui permutat verba ejus , et ipse est audrens, Helens. Vers. 119. 
Sur. XXiX. 46/and XLH.* 14. M. avows his belief in the Christian 
and Jewish Scriptures. , < . , 

18 “Ash those (God says to ^Mohammed) who ace acquainted 
with the Scriptures, if .thou doest not know it.*’ Sur. XXL-7. Again: 

d*** dLJf UJjit L£* 2L& yii 

dULj ^ ^UjOf Sur. X. 93. -The* charge of corrupting t^e 
Scriptures was fabricated when flattery* failed to gain the “Scrjp- 
turalists” and after M. had acknowledged the divine authority of 
the law and the Gospel. 
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them himself: how could a man charge a book with 
being corrupted, which he never saw, or if seen, he 
could not read; and even if he could read an Arabic 
version, could not examine, either the ancient Ma¬ 
nuscripts of the original, qr the numerous versions 
which existed in the world? 1 ® 

Having thus established the integrity of the Bible, 
we finish the argument by impeaching that of the 
Koran. ■ No one is able to prove that Mohammed is 
the real author of theKoraa, as wenowfindit. After 
his death, detached fragments of it were discovered, 
and it mnst be left undecided what was from Mfchim- 
med, and what has been added by other hands. There 
being no system in the book, we may have double 
the amount of the original matter, or have lost.Aogf, 
and remain for ever ignorant of the fact; how could 
it be otherwise expected than that his followers should 
be thrown into confusion by this, uncertainty! Nor 
cap any one acquainted with the early history of the 
Saracens, have failed to notice the bloody feuds which 
succeeded each other, concerning the many editions 
and alterations of the Koran. The first Kaliphs suc¬ 
cessively took the matter in hand, and supplying from 
memory what seemed to be wanting, seven most con- 

.What would the Mohammedans think 6f a Christian, who 
should charge them with haring oorrnpted the Koran, butdislaiming 
at the same time, all knowledge of Arabic, and boasting that he 
could neither read nor write? The author of Jslamisn is called the 

"iUiterote” by Allah binuelf: .iSymySI 

(j jOH who shall follow the. apostle, the illiterate prophet,*' Sur.VH 
lo8. and 159. "Oredfle ergo m Ihum et LagcOum,qua propkatam 
idiotam." ^511 
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flirting editions of the Koran came into circulation, 
during the first century after Mohammed’s death. 10 
The edition of the Shiites differed so greatly from 
that of the Sonnites, as to affect the essential doctrines 
of Mohammedanism. It yfae not therefore without 
good .reason, that the Mohammedans gate up the 
point, as to which was the original copy of the Ko¬ 
ran,' affirming that it was placed beneath the throne 
of Allah! 


CHAPTER HI. . 

TBX BIBLE -AND THE KORAN. 

# . 

"Tekel; thou Art weighed in tta JBu&anoa and found wanting.** 

- Dan. V. 27. 

• * « 

1. The concluding remarks of the previous chapter 

lead us to a closer comparison of tha religious docu¬ 
ment* of Christians and Mohammedans. It is pot 
wjthip our present scope to enter upon a detailed 
examination of their respective doctrines 1 hut even a 
cursory inspection will convince* us, that we have 

30 Nay, according to th£ following tradition,* there were seven 
editions before he died. *3ebe* 3a$i im SRonat Stamatyaft 
SRoBammeb vox ban ffngel (SktBriel, ma til ba^ix oofx ban Jtoxan geofftn* 
Bart ttotben; man tag* fogajr, im tefcten SeBcxd{a^if $aBe t ex tyn jtoetnwl 
toiebexBott. @o ofi ex cine neite Sefeaxt Bin}tffcfcie # obex'etoaS Weglief, 
leorand bie erften 7 ttitifaB.rn.eniflanben, feixe 4iefttBxtcn 

bicfe SBarianten fogfcicB ind ®ebd<$tnif ein xnb Baubelten bicfcn 3n* 
fA^en obex SBex&nbernngen gem&ft” ^iffoxif^fdiifiBe Bfmleitxng in 
ben &oxan bon Dr. SBeil pag. 49. These various readingssanctioned 
by M. himself, were however destroyed by Qthm&By and one of his 
own; substituted instead.. See pag. 106. 107. of this work. Where 
then, we ask, is Mohammed's original Koran ? 
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to do with writings of a directly opposite character. 
—The first thing which strikes ns, is the constant 
anxiety of the author of the Koran, to guard against 
objections,* to justify his claims, to defend his conduct 
and to account for the absence of those seals, which 
always accompany the dignity of. a true prophet. 11 
How often he reiterates, that his declamations are 
true; how repeatedly he swears, that his words are 
those of a faithful messenger. 11 The author of the 
Koran betrays precisely that disquietude and suspi¬ 
cion, which invariably indicate fraud, and never exist 
in guileless, honest and truthful minds. Mohammed 
always anticipates contradictions and expects oppo¬ 
sition. 11 Truth or the contrary, has no need of such 
apprehensions-or precautions', therefore never uses 
them. The writers of our sacred Scriptures are “not 
careful" to obviate cavils, to anticipate objections, to 
remove doubts,- or to explain what may' seem strange 

11 "They hare sworn by God, by the most solemn ooth, Hint if 
a sign came onto them, they would certainly *beliave therein. Say 
verily signs- are ..in the-power of God alone." Sur. VI. 109. also 

xm. 8- II. m. . . 

** Allah is made to say, “If he (Mohammed), had forged nay 
part- in his discourses concerning us, we should surely hare'taken 
him by the right hand, and cut in two the vein of his heart." Sur. 
LXIX. 42—50. • 

it “There is no doubt in this hook,.it is. a direction to the 
pious.” Sar. n. 1. This is the real beginning of the Koran; the 
Artt'Sura being a dexolbgy.'. "This it the mission-of the book (Ko¬ 
ran),' from the Lord of all crea tu res, -there' is no doubt thereof. 
Will they' say be (Mohammed)'has forged it?” Stir. XXXII. 1. 3~ 
"A book hath been sent down Unto thee, and therefore let there be 
no /ear or \Ufubt in tbe breast concerning it.” Sur. VII. 1. "Praise 
* be unte-God who hath sent down the Koran... which doceivtt not.” 
Sur. XVHI. 1. also Sur. lilt. 1. 
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and incredible; and this, simply because they enter¬ 
tain no doubts themselves,' knowing they record facts, 
which they allow to > speak for themselves by their 
own intrinsic force and power. 

There is i^ the Bible an artless relation of events; 
all bears the stamp of genuine simplicity; all. is real 
and unaffected, free from every meretricious ornament; 
it is destitute in short, of all that bighflown grandi¬ 
loquence and declamation, so much studied in the 
Koran. 11 The sacred writers make no reflections on 
what they- record; if we may be permitted the ex¬ 
pression, they manifest tLSublime indifference, which 
.takes the heart by. storm-and inspires a'feeling of 
confidence. We feel at once that we are reading frets 
not fictions, revelations from heaven, not the outpour¬ 
ings of a wild imagination, or a heated-brain* How 
different for instance, must an impartial Mohammedan 
feel is reading Livy, and in perusing the Gro'qpel ac¬ 
cording to St. John; it is as-if the former was giving 
his idqas of the .events he describes, and the latter 
was recording the events themselves, as they actually 
hsppeppd. Livy must ever retain his feme .as an 
historian; but apart , from all .other considerations, 
one must instinctively give his preference-to St. John’s 
style of narration. If only compared with this or any 
other Pagan author, how tedious and unmeaning, 

how -ambiguous and qonfhsed, is the style of this so 

* * • . 

24 St. Matthew that records his own caH to the Apestleship 
"As Jeans passed r forth from thence, He saw n man"named Matthew, 
sitting at the receipt of feuatom and He said unto him: - follow me, 
and he arose and followed Him.** Matt* IX. 9. 
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called * perspicuous book come down from heaven,”** 
betraying throughout that guarded and mistrustful 
tone which unmistakeably betokens it to be a fraud¬ 
ulent production. 

2. Proceeding to investigate the contents ef both 
documents, we shall first endeavour to trace out the 
vein of history, which from beginning to end runs 
through the Bible, and embraces the divine plan of 
salvation.** Soon after the fell, mankind came to be 
divided into two distinct branches, “the tons ef God' 
and “the children of men." When at a future period 
they became united, it was only for evil, the rapid 
growth of which, ended with the destruction of the 
human race., by the flood; Noah and his family 
alone finding v * grace in the eyes of the Lord." His 
descendants vainly sought to frustrate God's purpose 
that they should be .scattered and replenish the earth; 
but after this dispersion, it being impossible that 
God should reveal Himself, to each particular nation 
in the peculiar manner which His plan demanded, 
He - chose one people, to be the steward of His past, 
and the depository of His future revelations. As this 
chosen people were in all points to be educated for 
a peculiar, purpose, the education commenced with a 

** yj*** wlxlCfl otgl dJUU Sur. XV. 1. a (tasting 

term. Sur. XXVI. 1. XXIV. i. XII. I. 

** To select a.few passages here and there, would lead to no 
definite .and. just appreciation of the books to he contrasted. This 
mode of dealing has been, justly condemned with regard to Natural 
Scienoe. ‘Naturae rerum vie atque majeetae in omnibus momentu 
tide caret, a* quit modo partes ejus, ac non Mum compleetatur 
ammo.” J’tinq. 
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tingle individual; and Abraham that he might be¬ 
come “the father of them that believe,” was trained 
by God to “walk by faith” in the land of promise; 
thus consecrating Canaan as the future home of his 
posterity.* 7 To prevent a premature settling down 
m the promised land, and a possible intermixture 
with the idolatrous nations of Canaan, the people 
were sheltered for a period in the land of Goshen. 
Although the promise of a numerous posterity was 
speedily fulfilled, yet it might seem as if God had 
forsaken His people during their oppression in Egypt 
Motes therefore, on receiving the commission to lead 
them forth from .the house of bondage, announced 
the God of their fathers to be the unchangeable 
Jehovah.'* 

The Jews, by the Exodus, had become an indepen¬ 
dent nation, and having thus far grown up under God's 
fostering care, were now placed under the schoolmaster 
of the law to bring them nnto Christ; but as no finite 
being could comprehend the tenor of their future con¬ 
stitution,—which should embrace all ages and meet 
all exigencies,—nor conceive the ultimate destiny of 
this'people, God alone could be-the lawgiver; thus 
their private, civil and religious character was formed 
upon a model, which He gave to Moses in the wil- 

,T Notice the. contract of the promise of God t» Abraham 
tjTjttS. “I will make thy name great,” and the resolve of 

those proud patriarchs, “let us make, us a Shem, i. e. a name; 
ci?. -3V-r.fc 231. How great a difference in the end! 6Len. XH. 1—2. 
XL 4/ 

29 “^8$ ^^8 “77$ ero qui era; $ c3r ml 6 nal 6 lQion*f°$\ 
cfr. Exod. IV. 14. 'With Rct. L 4. 


▲ ▲ 
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derness. As these laws neither emanated from the 
nation itself, nor jet from anj human legislator, it 
was natural that the executive power should remain 
in the hands of the Divine Sovereign, who framed 
them; hence it was an offence against God, when Israel 
demanded a king. The. Divine plan of educating 
them required a tymbolical instruction adapted to 
thfir childish perception; typet and symbol* are there¬ 
fore employed, as the most natural mode of conveying 
divine truths. Israel being like unto other nations, 
the fact of their haying been chosen, implied no mirac¬ 
ulous translation from their days, to an epoch some 
thousand years in advance. To prescribe to them a ■ 
religion iij which the.spiritual elements preponderated 
over external forms, types, rites and ceremonies would 
have been to apply moral force to produce a pre¬ 
mature result, a plan which would have defeated its 
own object. Amongst all the emblem? mid types of 
good things to come, the appointed- priesthood, with 
the prescribed tacrificet, was the most important. 
That the cause of their efficiency was not, in man, 
but in the blood, of which God declared, U I have given 
the blood to atone yo.ur touls," 19 is a point not to be 
overlooked. * The means of atonement was something, 
independent of man, he not having the principle of 
sanctification in himself; hence the person for whom 
the sacrifice was intended, was not permitted to as¬ 
sist in the services. Another soul was required for 
hit toul, but this substitute being that of an animal, 

-Lev. xvn. If. -by rise; 'Jigl KVj ffja * 1 ^ 5 ^ tiff r? 
errs oyrr~i HSl} i»pP3 
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standing in no connection with pa&n, it was inadequate 
to take away ski, Hebr. X. 4. and did no more than 
point to the blood of Christ, Who, pouring out His 
blood and giving Hia soul as a ransom for many, 
took away the sins of the world. Hebr. IX. 12.— 
Again, as it was God’s purpose to keep the Jewish 
nation separate from all others, it is not surprising 
that, its fixture abode was physically guarded from 
foreign- influence. On the other hand, it possessed 
singular advantages far spreading that light amongst 
the surrounding nations of antiquity, of which the 
Jews were the chosen guardians. “Thus saith the 
Lord-God,. This*is Jerusalem; I have set it in the 
midst of the nations and countries that are round 
about her." Ezek. V. 5. ' 

The first period of Israel’s possession of the coun¬ 
try being the time of the Judges, was one of per¬ 
petual change and confusion; yet no epoch afforded 
so many striking evidences, that no vicissitudes could 
alter the. purposes of the unchangeable Jehovah. To 
infuse new life into the Jewish church, neither the 
transitory enthusiasm of Jewish oonquerors, nor yet 
the oracle of theUrim and Thummkn was henceforth 
sufficient: it demanded something more spiritual and 
quickening; and this necessary, and extraordinary aid 
was imparted in the days of Samuel, when the Spirit 
of Prophecy supplied a living commentary to the law 
of Moses, and the symbolical forms of the constitution. 
Not less opportune tyas the introduction of this new 
element,- in checking the. influence of the political 
power which was added to the government of the 

▲A* 
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Jews, when—no longer satisfied with the priestly 
representative of Jehovah—they demanded a king, 
“to judge them like all the nations*' 1 Sam. vm. 6-—7. 80 
Scarcely had the nation reached its highest degree 
of worldly prosperity, under the peaceful reign of So-*- 
lomon, than a fearful declension of spiritual life took 
place, and the Jewish kingdom speedily-became ripe 
foi* judgment. Yet, .as it would militate against the 
promise given to David, to allow an idolatrous power 
to destroy Solomon's temple, and to overthrow David's 
throne,* 1 the kingdom was only weakened-, being 
divided into a “house of Israel" and u a house of 
Judah,” thp latter retaining the temple and capital 
of the nation, whilst the former -fell into idolatry. 

But the wisdom of Jehovah, could not be baffled 
by the depravity of man; it was' manifest that full 
scope was given to the. passions of. men, and yet that 
no human error eould make void the purposes of God. 
The ten tribes of Israel, having lost their savour,-are 
cast out, afid driven back to_that very land, from 
which Abraham was called forth. JehnKv. 2.6. The 
house of Judah soon followed into captivity, but after 
being “purged,” John XV. 2. it was to return for pur¬ 
poses set forth by Isaiah, .who spoke of a “branch 
out of a dry "ground;" of a king., whose throne.no 

10 According to the original plan, the office of high priest com- 
prised the threefold dignity of king, priest and prophet. Numb. 
XXVII. 21. Psalm LXXXli. 6. Exod. XVIII. 5. The regal dignity, 
as a separate office, not being originally included in .the theocratical 
constitution, was after a short period, dissolved. 

** Tp:*5“ vp;?H -njtt? ’Tern 

2 W VH. 14. 15. '■ 
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idolatry could undermine; of a prophet who -would 
possess the Spirit without measure; and of a priest 
who would -pass from death to life, and from humilia¬ 
tion to glory. When the civil power was dissolved 
as a cumbersome appendage, Jeremiah mourned upon 
the ruins of Jerusalem; Daniel watched on behalf of 
God's people near the Babylonian throne; and Ezekiel 
guarded the scattered and captive flock of the Al¬ 
mighty on the shores of the Chaboras. Nor could 
this apparent breaking up of God’s long- cherished 
plan of education endanger the safety of the remnant, 
upon whose preservation the issue depended; for there 
exists no record of their falling into idolatry during 
their captivity. 

When the house of Judah returned, their condi¬ 
tion was by no .means' encouraging'; a shadow only 
being leftof-the house' of David, and the second temple 
could not b6 compared to the glory of the first; yet a 
living hope' and- prospects of a brighter nature were 
still preserved. 52 When the house of David had fallen 
into oblivion, the guardianship.of the prophets over 
the political power was no longer required; besides, all 
that was needful had been uttered, respecting the 
advent and work of the Messiah. The Spirit, of Pro¬ 
phecy fled, and in its flight, nothing-more is said of 
a “ house of David," bul it prophesied .of u the ruler 
desired," Mai. ntl—4. IV. 5.<6. Who would come to 
His temple as a purifier of the nation, Who would 

11 Jehovah who chooses “things which are not ”—the wprds 
Isa. XLV. J. being uttered. 176 years before the birth of Cyrus — 
put it into Cyrus’ heart to grant permission for the return of Judah. 
Ezra L 1. 2. 
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separate the geld from the dross, and be introduced 
by a man of the spirit of Elias, 

3. The time between Malachi and the forerunner 
of Christ was a time of deep silence, in which, “the 
kingdom of heaven was like unto .a man travelfing 
into a 'far country, who called his servants and de¬ 
livered unto them his goods."*' They were to keep 
fast what they had already received: the last pro¬ 
phet departing with the injunction, “ Remember ye the 
law of Mom, my servant, which I commanded you 
in Horeb, with the statutes and judgments." The 
period immediately preceding the advent of Christ, 
was the time when the blotsomt of the theocratical 
constitution had fallen off, /md the fruit had not yet 
appeared. That it must have added to the trial of 
the nation to see their ancient .privileges, one by one, 
die away, ean easily be conceived. Nor was this all; 
the feeling of disappointment and misery which pre¬ 
vailed on the eve of the long expected Advent of the 
Messiah, was such, that nothing short of the appear¬ 
ance of “the Lord from heaven' could satisfy the 
wants, and allay the.intense detire of the Jewish 

" This period of silence which lasted 400 years has its parallels. 
The Jews were in Egypt about 400 years without a voice of .comfort 
or advice from the God of Abraham. Such a period also, was the time 
of the Judges, which lasted above 300 years. How inexplicable 
these periods of captivity, silence and apparent neglect seem tp the 
natural man,’ may be seen e. g. from the celebrated conversation of 
Caeoilius with Octavius: “Unde'autem,* vd quit Ule, ant ubi Deua 
unicus, solitarius, destitutes, queltt non-gens libera, non regna, non 
saltern Rdmana superstitio noverunt? Judaeorum sola et misera 
gentilitas unum et ipsi Deum, sed palam, sed templis, aris, victimis, 
caerimoniisque ooluerunt: cnjns mdto nulla via nee poteataa eat, si 
ait Romania hominibua cum aua eibi nations eaptivue .” Minnc. FeL 
cap. X. 
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nation.* 4 But here again we begin with small things. 
a babe in swaddling-clothes lying in a manger.** 
We have to do, not with rhythmical effusions, nor 
with metaphysical disquisitions upon divine things, 
nor yet with an unheard-of aggregate of moral pre¬ 
cepts, from which the salvation of the world-was ex¬ 
pected. On the contrary, we have a sober,, calm 
and simple narration of historical facts, “which were 
not done in a corner;" ndt a solitary, but a fourfold 
record of' the leading events, words, deeds, and 
sufferings of the Son of God. Christianity was 

14 That Christ had become "the desire of all nations was 
proved by the general expectation of the world. The Chinese at 
that period looked for u the Holy one who was te appear from the 
West.” The Persian Sosiosh was then expected as the Oshander- 
bega, or u man of the world/' The Buddhist waited for a new 
Buddha, -and the Hindoos for a fresh Avatar or incarnation of the 
Deity. The wise men in the East watched for the star of the king 
of the Jews. The Romans were not behind; “Percrebuerai Orient© 
toto vetus et constans opinio, essein fatis, ut eo tempore, Judaea 
profecti rerum potirentur." Suetonius in Vita Vesp. Vide also Com. 
Tacit. Hist. I. 5. Virgil nat. 70. A. D. wrotfe at the time of Herod 
the Great: 

“Ultima Cumaei venit. jam carminis aetas: 

Magnus ab integro saeclontm nascitur ordo. 

Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur Alto. 

Xu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo — 

—Nec magnos metuent armenta leones. 

Occidet et serpent*, et fallax herba veneni occidet. 
Aggredere 0 magnos (aderit jam tempus) honovet, 

Chara Deum soboles, magnum Jo vis incrementum! 

AspiCe convexo nutahtem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, tractusque maria, coelumque profundum: 

Atpice venturo laetentnr ut omnia saeclo. 

Pane a tamen suberunt priscae vestigia fraudii/ * 

—Erunt etiam altera bella. Virgil. Eclpg. IV. 

19 “Ut homines nascerentur ex Deo, .primo ex ipsit natus est 
Deus. Descendit Deus, ut assurgamus.” 
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based upon the foundation of the historical-facts re¬ 
corded in the four Gospels; and these books, with 
their contents, indicate “the fulness of time,” and 
constitute the very centre of all ancient and modem 
history. The Koran itself, in speaking of the Law 
and the Gospel, as two distinct dispensations which 
chronologically succeeded each other, virtually ac¬ 
knowledges the beginning of a new epoch, with the 
coming of Christ. Nor is it possible that any general 
history of the world, though written in a spirit di¬ 
rectly opposed to Christianity, could fail to recognise 
the natural division of time, at the commencement 
of our era. 

The supernatural conception of the Lord Jesus, 
and His manifestation of miraculous power are ad¬ 
mitted by the Koran, though His death and resur¬ 
rection are. denied. In the Gospel, all these dogmas 
rest upon one and the same foundation; but the Ko¬ 
ran rejects the death and resurrection of Christ, as 
being the groundwork of Redemption; since He gave 
His life “by the eternal Spirit,"* 9 His blood is the 
blood of the Son of God which cleanseth from all sin. 
1 John I. 7. All types and prophecies being in Him 
fulfilled, the distinctive rites of the Old Testament 
were no longer required: for the Gentiles being ad¬ 
mitted ‘to the blessings of the Gospel, the partition 
wall between them and the Jews was broken down, 
and Christ thus made in Himself, of twain one new 
body to be henoeforth called by a new name.* 7 The 

** “Mon Christi vita ninndi.” Also John XU. 24. 

* T Compare Isa. LXV. 15. where the name of the Jews was to 
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order in which the Apostles were to hear witness, 
after having received the power of. the Holy Ghost, 
was,—first at Jerusalem, then in Judea, then in Sa¬ 
maria, -and after that, in the -uttermost parts.of the 
earth; 38 thus making fully known the mystery, “that 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs and of the same 
body, and partakers of His promise in Christ by the 
Gospel” 38 

It must be considered one of the greatest marvels 
in history, that a nation should exercise the greatest 
influence upon the rest of mankind, only after it was 
destroyed; having during its existence remained com¬ 
paratively unknown. Possessing for ages the secret 
of the world’s salvation, the Jewish nation lost its 
importance on- that secret being divulged. - It then 
became manifest, that it - was not partiality which 
prompted the choosing of this remarkable people. 
As the Jewish Scriptures have the peculiarity.of being 
read backwards, from right to left, so, God’s dealings 
with that people can only be understood, when they 
are retrospectively considered; thus St. Paul regarded 
the Ephesians, when saying they were “built upon 

be left for a cane, and His servants called by another 

name, “irjS* BO, with the fact of the' disciples being called %Quma- 
rove first in Antioch. Act. XI. 26. 

* 8 The Semi-pagan Samaritans and the Semi-Jewish- Ethiopians 
served as the medium for the transmission of the Gospel from the Jews 
to the Gentiles. -After the baptism of the proselyte 'Eunuch, follows 
tbe conversion of the Apostle of the Gentiles, Act. IX. and cAp. X. 
St. Peter preaches the Gospel to the Gentiles “without respect of 
persons." 

18 -ovx tyvoQtadij: nonnotification est. Non dicit: bvx dnexa- 
Xvtpfftj: non revelation est. Beng. Gnom. ad Ephes. HI. 
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the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets." 40 Items 
only through the Gospel that they became possessed 
of the key to the Old Testament. 

The Koran contains no evidence^ that prior tols- 
lamism, a similar training of the Arabs took place, to 
fit them to convey a new dispensation to the world; 
and until this point be established, the Moslem has 
no right to place Islamism in the same category with 
the Law and the Gospel. The Arabs doubtless have 
a mission to fulfil in God's providential government 
of the world, like any other nation; 41 bqt as regards 
their instrumentality in the salvation of mankind, 
had they not hitherto existed, no nation under heaven 
would have sustained any loss whatever. Not so with 
the Jews; if we suppose that they had never existed, 
all would necessarily have taken a different course. 
Idolatry must have prevailed, and no element would 
have remained to serve as a foundation for the recov¬ 
ery of mankind. The history of the Jews, considered 
in this light, eclipses in importance the combined 
history of all other nations of antiquity. But the Jews 
in rejecting the Messiah, forfeited' their right to na¬ 
tional independance and the possession of the land 
of their inheritance, and thus lowered themselves 
beneath those nations from whom they had been so 
honorably distinguished. 

** T 9 use another simile; the Old Testament was written with* 
out vowel*; these being added in the beginning of the Christian 
era. The Gospel supplied the rowels to the Old Testament, “so that 
he may run, that readeth.” 

11 lot Jjo C% “We h&Te giTen a work to 

etexy nation." Snr. VL 108. ' 
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Lastly, we find not only an organic connection of 
tlie several parts of the Bible, which we vainly seek 
in the Korah or in any other religious document, but 
that each historical feature has a prophetical or ty¬ 
pical character which embodies a miniature of the 
whole, and so anticipates the final consummation of 
the entire counsel of God. Thus, in reading the lac t 
three Chapters of the book of Revelation, we observe 
every single incident brotight into close connection 
with something which has been recorded in the first 
three Chapters of Genesis; so that the beginning 
and the end of the Bible are linked together by an 
indissoluble bond of divine perfection and harmony. 4 * 

4. This organic connection and harmony between 
the Old and the New Testament are fully acknowledged 
in the Koran, u we also caused Jesus the son of Mary 
to follow the footsteps of the prophets, confirming 
the law which was already in-their hands, and .we 
gave him the Gospel, containing direction and light, 
confirming also the law which was given before it." 4 * 
It would undoubtedly serve as- a confirmation of the 

* 5 Gen. I. 1. and Rev. XXI. 1. Rev. XXI. 2. and Gen. I. 3. 
Gen. I. 14. and Rev. XXI. 23. Gen. I. 9. 10. and Rev. XXL 1. 
Gen. n. 9. and Rev. XXII. 2. Gen. II. 10. and Rer. XXII . 1. Gen. 
U. 7. and Rer. XX. 13. Gen. Q. 22. and Rer. XXI. 1. Gen. m. 8. 
mud Rer. XXI. 3. Gen. II. 2. 3. and Rerl XXII. 14. Gen. I. 28. 
and Rer. XX. 4. Gen. in. 3. and Rer. XXL Gen. III. 15. and Rer. 
XX. 2. 10. Gen. III. 16—19. and Rer. XX. 12. Gen. III. 17. 16. 
and Rer. XXI. 4. Gen. IQ. 17. and Rer. XXII. 3. Gen. m. 19. 
and Rer. XXI. 4. Gen. III. 21. and Rer. XIX. 7. XXI. 2. Gen. m. 
24. and Rer. XXII. 14. 

41 U liiX-ia* gLC LuAIj 

Stpdf *i&i && Sur. V. 54. See also XIL 111; 
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claims of Mohammed .and his alleged revelations, 
could it be proved, that the Koran stands in the same 
relation to the Gospel, as the Gospel stands to the 
Old Testament: although this is the pretension of 
the Koran from beginning to end,* 4 yet the complete¬ 
ness. of . the historical and doctrinal character ef the 
Bible at once precludes the assumption. The Old 
and New Testament appear as a perfect whole, whieh 
requires no fresh revelation, nor the introduction of 
any new dispensation, excepting'that only, which will 
unfold with the end of the world. Not only have we 
no single truth revealed in the Koran which we have 
not already in the Bible, but there is an absolute ab¬ 
rogation of some of the essentials of the -preceding 
dispensations; there is no historical vein in the Ko¬ 
ran, which would either lead back to the Gospel era 
or to the beginning of the world; but a direct denial 
of some of the most important historical faets recorded 
in the Gospel, and confirmed, as we shall see, by the 
testimony of profane writers. 

It is not our design to compensate for weak¬ 
ness of argument by applying aspersive epithets to 
Islamism; it would be not only unseemly in any 

M The tame terms, which are used to signify the relation of the 
Gospel to the law, are applied to the Koran confirming the law and 

the Gospel Ui CiJufljc ^LiXIt \JLlH 

wlxdt yjjt {U(Xg Sur. V. 56. Again, "This book, which is 
blessed, we have sent down, confirming that which was before it.'' 
Sur. VI. 92. Again, u The Koran could not have been invented by 
any other, but it is from God; a confirmation of that which was 
revealed before it, and an explanation of the Scripture. There is no 
doubt, that it come from the Lord of all creatures.** Sur. X. 38. 
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work .of a religious or theological character, but 
would only defeat our object, by closing the mind 
to the power of truth and strengthening the preju¬ 
dices of those, whose conversion we have in view. Yet 
the interests of truth must not be sacrificed to the 
desire of maintaining peace. After studiously per¬ 
using the Koran, with a view to ascertain whether 
the book had any pretext to consider itself as sup¬ 
plementary to the law and the Gospel,- we are com¬ 
pelled to confess, that the judgment of the sober- 
minded enemies, of Mohammed, as preserved in the 
Koran, is the most correct estimate which can he 
formed of its contents.* 5 The Koran ostensibly pro¬ 
fesses to be of an historical character but when the 
author borrowed a few fragments from sacred history, 
it was with the pompous claim to revelation,— “This 
is out of the secret histories, and we reveal the same,” 
—forgetting that it had been- already preached 
throughout the world as a -matter of history, not re¬ 
velation for the period of COO and 2000 years! 4 * If 
any person ventured to question the pretensions of the 
“perspicuous book sent down from heaven,” Moham¬ 
med , instead of meeting rational objections with ra¬ 
tional arguments, enveloped himself in his alleged 
prophetical dignity, and in the name of Allah he 

4S “But they ray, the Koran is a confused he&p of dreams, nay 
he hath forged it; nay he is a poet." Sur. XXI. 5. Again: “They 
also say. These are fables of the ancients, which he hath caused to 
he written down; they are dictated to him morning and evening.” 
Sur. XXV. 5. 

• WwA&Jt mWO viU3 hoc est ex historiis arc&ni. Sur. 

DL 44. ~ w 
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poured forth a volley of maledictions upon his oppo¬ 
nents and condemned them to be roasted in hell. 47 

To trace any fixed plan or system of doctrines in 
the Koran or to discern an historical thread of any 
kind is simply impossible. Some of the events con¬ 
nected'with Noah, Abraham, Isbmael, Moses, and 
other distinguished characters of the Bible are re¬ 
peatedly related in different parts of the Koran, and 
always with a painful admixture of fabulous additions. 
Sur. xn. introduces the history of Joseph as a fresh 
revelation, although it had happened 2870 years be¬ 
fore Mohammed’s time, and was written 200 years after 
it occurred. The conclusion therefore, to which we 
must of necessity arrive, is this, that there is no his¬ 
torical feature whatever in the Koran; on the con¬ 
trary the matter is thrown together in the utmost 
confusion: historical events of the day are amalga¬ 
mated with traditions of the most remote antiquity; 
biblical characters are brought forward in utter de¬ 
fiance of the order oftheir chronological succession. 4 s 
In the midst of declamations against his enemies, 
Mohammed suddenly alludes to a period, when some 

4T I will afflict him with grievous calamities.', may he be 

cursed! And again may he be cursed. He looked and frowned 

and put on an austere countenance; then he turned back and was 
elated with pride, and he said, This is no other than a piece of 
magic, borrowed from others, these are only the words of a man. 
But such a one will I roast in hell. And who will say, in what this 
hell consists? It leaves nothing unconsumed, and nothing escapes. 
It scorcheth all the flesh of the human body; 19 angels have we 
appointed over them/' Sur. LXXIV. 16—30. 

40 Contrast the apology of St Stephen. Act. VII. and the lucid 
record of Peter in Acts II. and IQ. Or the historical sketch of the 
Psalmist Psalm CV. and CYL 
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of the disobedient Jews were turned into monkeys 
and pigs, leaving his readers at a loss where to find 
an authenticated record of so extraordinary a meta¬ 
morphosis ! Sur. v. 65, vii. 166, ii. 61. Though di¬ 
vided into chapters and verses, no arrangement of 
subject is perceptible in the Koran. Invectives and 
curses against enemies are interwoven with instruc¬ 
tions for fighting with infantry or cavalry. The his¬ 
tory of the Red Cow of the Israelites is thrown to¬ 
gether with charges against Jews and Christians and 
the usual denunciations of hell-fire ; conversations of 
the damned are mingled with challenges to produce 
a Koran like his own ; incidents from the Gospels 
and the apocryphal books of the New Testament are 
linked together with precepts for fasting, and pro¬ 
mises of the material pleasures of Paradise. Asse¬ 
verations of the truth of Mohammed’s pseudo-reve¬ 
lations and lamentations at being considered an 
impostor, are coupled with the enaction of civil laws 
and the terrors of the day of Judgement." 

5. The next point of contract, to be observed is, 
—the Bible, a standing miracle of God’s power and 
wisdom, 54 and the so called miracle of the Koran. 
Beginning with the former, we notice the miraculous 
character of the Old and New Testament—Unlike 
the alleged nightly visions of Mohammed, the mani¬ 
festations of Jehovah in the Bible were for the most 

49 The learned Hinkelmann declared A.D. 1694, when the Koran 
was less known : “ negotiwm nobis est cum Itbro, quern legenre et detegere 
est refutare.” 

50 Vide, Koppen, Die Bibel ein VTerk der gottlichen Allmacht 
und Weieheifc. 2 Band©. 
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part of a tangible and public nature. The cloudy 
pillar, tiie smoke, the thunder and lightening on 
mount Sinai, accompanied with the voice of the living 
God and the song of the angels at the birth, with 
the visible and audible manifestations at the baptism 
of the Lord Jesus, well befitted the respective intro¬ 
ductions of the two dispensations. Whenever visions 
to tingle individuals are recorded in the Bible, such 
as vouchsafed to Moses in the bush, to Isaiah in 
the temple, to Ezekiel in Chaldea, to Zacharias dur¬ 
ing his ministrations and to Mary in her house, al¬ 
though not attested by others, yet they are invariably 
proved by their mighty results; a proof, for which we 
fruitlessly search to corroborate any one of Moham¬ 
med’s visions. 

Another class of miraculous demonstrations re¬ 
corded in the Bible were those witnessed in the sun, 
moon and stars ; it being the prerogative of the Lord 
of hosts “ to bring out their hosts by the greatness 
of His might,” and to cause them to hide themselves 
at His bidding, as was the case during the darkness 
which covered Egypt before the Exodus and which 
enveloped Palestine during the Crucifixion. As in¬ 
stances of Jehovah’s sovereign power over the ele¬ 
ments, we may remember that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were miraculously overthrown by fire; and Nadab 
and Abihu were killed by the same element. Elijah’s 
prayer was answered by fire ; the two companies of 
fifties, sent to the same prophet by the superstitious 
king Ahaziah, were consumed by^re: and Daniel’s 
three friends were presented “ in the midst of fire.” 
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Marvels were also wrought in the air. Moses pro¬ 
phesied a destructive hail, which fell in some locali¬ 
ties , whilst others were spared. A similar miracle 
was performed in the days of Samuel to ensure the 
victory to Israel. Rain from heaven ceases and falls 
upon the “fervent and effectual prayer” of the prophet 
Elijah. At another time, dew fell upon a fleece of 
wool, when the whole earth round about was dry, and 
again, upon all the earth, leaving the fleece dry. Lastly, 
our Lord rebuked the wind and it was calm. Water 
at one time is changed into blood, at another, into 
wine. A dry path is opened by Jehovah in the sea, 
and on three occasions through' the river Jordan; 
again, Christ and Peter are seen walking on the lake 
of Galilee. In the days of the Flood, a miraculous 
interposition of Jehovah embraced both the dry earth 
and the water. The earth swallowed up Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram with their rebellious followers, 
and all their substance. The rocks at one time 
were rent assunder, at other times, fire and water 
issued from them. Iron is made to swim; chains fell 
from the hands of holy prisoners, and an iron gate 
opens of its own accord. The Rod of Moses becomes 
a serpent, and that of Aaron “budded, and brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms and yielded al¬ 
monds” in a single night; and at another time a 
green fig-tree withered within the same period, at the 
Saviour’s command. The Manna which for forty years 
was the miraculous food of the Israelites, falls on 
some days and not on others, remains good over the 
Sabbath, yet becomes foul, if kept on other days. 

BB 
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Poisonous herbs become wholesome: the barrel of 
meal and the cruise of oil never fail. A hundred men 
are fed upon scanty provisions, and Jesus feeds at 
one time 5000, at another, 4000 men, with a few 
loaves and a few fishes. Moses, Elijah, and Christ, live 
without food, during forty days in the wilderness. 
Again, a disobedient prophet is killed by a lion, whilst 
his ass stands by unharmed; but the prophet Daniel 
is safe in a den of lions. Bears are commanded to 
kill forty-two wicked children; two milch kirn; upon 
which there had come no yoke, conduct the ark of 
the covenant in safety; quails are sent, at the prayer 
ofMoses; Elijah is fed by ravens; an ass speaks with 
man’s voice; Jonah is cast alive on the sea-shore by 
a fish; another fish supplies the tribute money; and 
others are found in a disciple’s net in miraculous 
abundance. Locusts, frogs, fiery serpents and other 
creatures suddenly appear as judgments upon guilty 
nations. The greater number of the miracles of the 
Bible were wrought upon man. Languages are sud¬ 
denly confused; people with open eyes, fail to find 
their way; a proud monarch is degraded to the con¬ 
dition and instincts of a beast of the field, and after 
seven years, is restored to his reason and kingdom; 
Bezaleel and Solomon are endued with supernatural 
wisdom. Sennacherib’s host is miraculously destroyed 
in one night; Ananias and his wife fall down dead at 
an Apostle’s feet; Miriam and Gehazi are punished 
with leprosy. Zacharias is suddenly struck dumb, 
and Elymas is struck blind. As bodily powers are 
miraculously taken away, so are they given; as in 
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the case of David, and Samson. Still more numerous 
are the miracles of Mercy. Devils are cast out, le¬ 
pers are cleansed, fever and palsy are removed, the 
bloody flux and the issue of blood are staunched, the 
deaf hear, the blind see, the lame walk, the ear cut 
off is replaced, withered limbs are cured, the dying 
are restored to health at a word, and .the dead, even 
in a state of conniption, are instantly recalled to life . 51 

These miracles are distributed over the visible 
and invisible world, among animate,-inanimate, ra¬ 
tional and irrational creatures; thus setting forth the 
illimitable supremacy of Jehovah over the whole uni¬ 
verse. The Koran, having no miracles of its own, re¬ 
lates some of the above-mentioned, with the most 
grotesque and fabulous exaggerations; while others 
recorded for the first time, have never been authen¬ 
ticated, and are invariably of an undignified, puerile 
and incongruous character, such as would worthily 
form a part of. “the Arabian Nights” or any like 
fiction . 51 The Biblical miracles, on the other hand, 
although wrought in different parts of the world, 
amidst an endless diversity of circumstances, in dif¬ 
ferent ages, by different persons, and for different 
purposes, yet are each, severally impressed with a 

Josh.m 14—21. Exod. XVD. 2. Judg.mi—6. 16—20. 
2 Chron. XX. 1—30. XII. 1—16. wonderful battles are record^ 

62 See Abraham's deliverance from fire Sur. XXI. 69; the meta¬ 
morphosis of the Jews into apes and swine Sur. V. 65; Solomon's 
power over demons, spirits and birds Sur. XXVTL. 7—20; the story 
of Ezra, his ass, his basket of figs and cruise of wine Sur. II. 261; 
Job’s cure on washing in the fountain which sprang up after stamp¬ 
ing on the ground, Sur. XXXVILL. 43—46; the miraculous virtue of 
the shirt of Joseph. Sur. XU. 93—96—99. 


BB* 
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peculiar Stamp and significance.*—Here then, the 
question arises, how comes it that these miracles form 
such a well ordered, highly diversified, duly propor¬ 
tioned and completely organised system of wonderful 
deeds? As it was impossible that they could have 
been fortuitously thrown together in the Bible, they 
doubtless were recorded under the-immediate direc¬ 
tion of God Himself, in the manner in which we find 
them, and in the order in which they were wrought. 
Since no human prescienoe could foresee what kind, 
and what number of miracles would be wrought, and 
no human wisdom could suggest how many of them 
should be selected, and in what manner they should 
be recorded so as to produce a collection not wanting 
in any of the essential links of the entire system, and 
yet, not needlessly replete with wonders of the same 
type and character; and since God alone could both 
work such miracles, and cause them to be so recorded, 
it unquestionably follows, that the Bible, in which we 
find them, must in itself be a stupendous, miracle of 
God's absolute power and wisdom. 

6. The Bible more especially appears a miracle 
of God's wisdom, when we examine its fulfilled pro¬ 
phecies. The prediction of the Flood; the numerous 
posterity of Abraham; the prophetic definition, of the 
period^ during which the Israelites were to be in 
bondage in a strange land; the announlement of the 
seven years’ famine in Egypt; the threatening of the 
dispersion of. Israel among all nations, in case of dis¬ 
obedience; and the still greater marvel,—one indeed 
without parallel in the annals of nations,—their re- 
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maining amidst the widest possible dispersion, a dis¬ 
tinct people; all these predictions were clearly beyond 
the scope of human penetration to anticipate. The 
same may be said of Deborah’s prediction that* Je¬ 
hovah would sell Sisera into the hand of a woman; 
of Samuel's telling. Saul what should befall him on 
the way; of the message -of Ahijah to the wife of Je¬ 
roboam; of the prophecy.which Elijah conveyed to 
Ahab and Jezebel; of that of Elisha concerning the 
king of Samaria; of the promise of sons to Sarah, 
to the Shunamite, and to Elizabeth. Again, 300 
years beforehand, it was predicted that Josiah 
would sacrifice the priests of Baal upon a certain 
altar; and the victory of Judah over the Moabites 
was prophesied by Jehazlel, under most improbable 
circumstances. The prophet Isaiah described the 
glory of Babylon, 250 years beforehand, and that, 
when it was yet an insignificant {dace; and- he 
also predicted its ultimate downfall and conquest by 
the Medes. The same prophet mentioned Cyrus by 
name , as the person who should destroy Babylon, 
grant permission to- the Jews to return from their 
captivity, and rebuild Jerusalem and the temple of 
Jehovah. Jeremiah foretells the captivity of Judah 
for the space of seventy years, and the lasting de¬ 
struction -of B&bylon by the Medes and Persians; 
he also prophesies the early death of the false pro¬ 
phet, who had announced the destruction of Babylon 
within two years. The destinies of the four empires 
which sueceeded the Babylonian, were unmistakeably 
pourtrayed by the prophet Daniel; he also foretold 
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the destruction of the holy . City by one of these four 
powers, and fixed the time of thg advent of the Messiah. 

Our Lord prophesied the details of His passion. 
His death. His resurrection, and ascension -with a 
fearful precision; the locality where these events would 
take place, the persons who Wouldtake part in them; the 
denial of Peter, the betrayal ef Judas And the flight 
of all His disciples. The pouring out of the Holy 
Ghost, the endowment_of the Apostles with miracu¬ 
lous powerf the manner of the death of Peter; his 
prominent payt in the founding of the Church; the 
growth of-God’s kingdom; the prolonged existence 
of good and evil; the'offence which the Gospel would 
cause, and the universality of its proclamation, as a 
witness among all nations; the duration of the Church 
in spite of opposition; the rising of false Christs and 
false prophets; the fete of the Jewish'polity; the 
dispersion of the Jewish people; the -call of the Gen¬ 
tiles, and the establishment of a new dispensation, 
in which men would no-longer worship God in Jeru¬ 
salem only; all these, and other events were foretold 
and fulfilled with wonderful exactitude. 

As- it could not be the work of man, in the first 
instance, -to distribute the foregoing- predictions over 
a space of thousands of years, giving to each its proper 
position in-the economy of grace; and then to insert 
their respective folfilments in after ages, so as to con¬ 
stitute -that comprehensive organism which we find 
in the Bible; it must of necessity be the immediate 
work of Qod. Containing such marvellous revelation* 
of future events as no finite intelligence could con- 
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ceive, or human foresight prognosticate, revelations 
moreover, constituting'a well-ordefed system amidst 
an, endless diversity of circumstances, the Bible 
bears in itself incontestible proof of being of divine 
origin ; 'and we are thus led to the same conclusion, 
we arrived at with regard to the miracles, viz. that 
the Bible can be nothing less, than a miracle of Gotts 
infinite wisdom and power-. 

7. To start R comparison on these points with 
the Koran,'is impossible, from the Simple fact of Mo¬ 
hammed denying that he ever possessed the gift of 
prophecy, or the power to work miracles. ®. 3 .In the 
absence of these two kinds of evidence in favour of 
the Koran, Mohammed and his followers insist upon 
the book itself being a miracle, such as no previous 
prophet had'wrought. .Mohammed thus harangues 
the men of- Mecca;* “If ye be-in doubt, concerning 
that which we sent down unto our servant (Moham¬ 
med) produce a chapter like unto it, and call'upon 
your witnesses . .' s . but if ye do not, nor shall be 
able tp do it, justly fear the fire,- whose fuel is .men 
and stones, prepared for. the unbelievers.” Suf. n. 
21. 22. In another place, he is made to say, “Ve- 

-Wl SjI kjJ x 511 J 

pduJo out Sht. XHT. 9. Id XLVl. 23. A prophet is made to de- 
clare u Surely the knowledge of the future standeih only with God. 
But I only show you for what I -am sent.” Mohammed is told to 
say yerse 9: “Say I am not singular among-the Apostles, neither 
do I know, what will be done with me or with you hereafter." 
The alleged predictions Sur. XffX . 1 — 8; XL VIOL 27. 28. and in. 
108. alluded Xo by Bbn Abdolhahm in his Apologia , pag. 355. thus 
ftdliog' to- the ground, need no refutation. 
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rily if men-and genii were purposely assembled, that 
they might produce a booh Kke this Koran, they 
could' not produce one like it, although the one of 
them assisted the other.”* 1 It seems that Moham¬ 
med was confirmed in the belief of his being inspired, 
when, on the appearance of Sur. n. Labid EhnRabia 
tore down his own prize-poem t which had been af¬ 
fixed to the walls of the temple of Mecca, declaring 
that only a divine pen could produce such a compo¬ 
sition' as that of Mohammed.' ** Eveiy chapter and 
Terse of the Koran is hence considered a no less strik¬ 
ing miracle r than- the leprous hand of Moses was to 
the beholders; and this, chiefly on account of the 
beauty and sublimity of its style and language. Mo¬ 
hammed, it; is argued, w.as an. illiterate person, and 
as the Koran could not be the production of an illi¬ 
terate man, it must necessarily be from God; the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, they assert, will become 
less and less striking in the. lapse of ages; but that 
of the. Koran will become more and more convin¬ 
cing, in proportion, as learned men multiply to ap¬ 
preciate its merits, and to .admit their inability to 
produce one equal, to it! 

64 Sur. XV11. 90. .See «1bo Sur. X. 38. 
ftJUutf JUb* An dkent: oonfinxit eum (Mahunfetua) ? 

Respond e, etqui affarte Swam unam, sicut (Suras) illius. 

§i feftfl genugfam fl<$ ®to$amuteb t burcB gaBibt €>j$mefc$elri 
nerfiMjri, fftr eineit toirflitBen, ja fogat fftr ben grBJteu SDidpter $1eft, tmb bie 
®^teibart in fetnen Suren fo entgftdenb fc^iJn fanb, fo Wnnen tots t$m bo<$ 
BeibeB buTcBauO ni#t etngefWjeit, nnb Wkrfen ed nk^t oerfatodgen, bafl ferae 
C<BretBart »en eintgen ©teUen feftfi ft* $tDfa ju niebrtg ifr"- S9a$Pf din* 
Ieiinng png. 87. 
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Although, the beauties of the Koran, were-ac¬ 
knowledged by some of Mohammed’s contemporaries, 
yet we have proof from the Koran itself, that : this 
was rather the exception than the rule. Sur. vm. 31. 
Several Arab writers have maintained,, that the Koran 
could be surpassed in beauty and elegance; e. g. Ith- 
mael Ebn AU held, that being human, it might be 
equalled. The author of the work-“ Sharah Al Mukaf," 
asserted that it was possibleto surpass it/ Almodham, 
and others expressed similar sentiments. European 
authors of the highest reputation, who must .be con¬ 
sidered competent judges of the language and style 
of the Koran, have not failed to- destroy the evidence, 
upon which, the divinity of the Koran has been mainly 
established. To quote one amongst many, the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Lee says, “no one who can read the 
“Mukamal of Uamadam' and “ Hariri ,".will doubt, 
that the Koran has been surpassed.” 68 The admis¬ 
sion that the Koran .contains many elegant and sub¬ 
lime portions, does not prove its superiority to-any 
other work; nor does the allegation that Mohammed 
was an illiterate man, prove it to be miraculoHS. 
Many-unlearned men have distinguished themselves, 
so' as to command the admiration of posterity. Again, 
the alleged ignorance of Mohammed is incompatible 
with the fact, of his being considered by his followers 

88 Maracdo : '“Ego sane a cppiie ad calcem totum legi ae rani- 
toties relegi; atque fit melius intelligerem adhibui praeoipudrum 
doctorum Moslemornm glossas et commefitapa et neque in union 
Sura, neque in decern, neque in omnibus, miractthun uHum, vel umbram 
fmraeuii potui reperiri, imo plures ineptiag, nug&s, fbbulas, errores,. 
mendaoia intern/’ 
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the wisest and most enlightened of men; if then, the 
Koran be the production of so vise and* enlightened 
a man, it ceases-to be a niiracle; but.it is admitted, 
that Mohammed Was assisted by various individuals. ‘ 1 
The fact that Mohammed was* a member' of the 
tribe of Koreish, amongst whom,- poetry and rhetoric 
were favourite studies, and the circumstance of his 
having retired to the celebrated cave near Mecca, 
greatly diminish the so-called miracle of the Koran. 
Supposing that the Koran has hitherto been unsur¬ 
passed, this does not imply the impossibility of its 
being eclipsed at a future period: but assuming that 
this will'never be the case, the assumption affords 
no proof that the Koran was inspired'; if so,'-we should 
be compelled to acknowledge the divinity of the Hin¬ 
doo Vedas and the classical writings .of the Greek s 
$nd Homans,, since they are never likely to be-sur¬ 
passed or equalled; there being in every production 
of genius an individuality which c&nnot be reproduc¬ 
ed; Again, elegance of style being the result of good 
taste and mental cultivation, Cannot reasonably con¬ 
stitute a proof of divine inspiration; and to determine 
the divinity of the Koran by the rules of rhetoric, 
is to-argue strongly against the supposition of its 
being a' miracle. As. all the rules of Arabian rhetoric 

Sur. XVI. 105. U1 ZamAkshari, Bedawi and Yahia sa j it 
was a Greek, Zabar, who Could read and write well. Another tra¬ 
dition says; that Jabar and Yesar often lead the-Old and New Test, 
to M. Yaish, a man t>f some learning > is also mentioned. ' Jellalodin 
says that M. frequented Rais’* house,* who was a Christian. YAhii* 
also'mentions Addas and Salman a Persian.' Christian writert men¬ 
tion as coadjutors, Abdallah, the Jew, and the tyestorian nmxfk Ser- 
gius, called Boheira. Sale’s Koran pag. 223. note. 
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are taken'from the Koran', and-established-by quota¬ 
tions from - that'book, and as*it is understood among 
Mohammedans, to c.ontaih the best laws of grammar, 
it must folloif', that' every composition which is not 
in perfect accordance with it, is inelegant and- objec¬ 
tionable. 'The absurdity of proving a book tbl>e di¬ 
vine from its language is still more apparent,, when 
we remember that all language is composed of change¬ 
able elements, and subject to .changeable laws', so. 
that a'book may be considered elegant in.one age, 
and rejected as inelegant and unpolished in another. 
In addition to.this, it will be admitted, that the most 
pernicious sentiments- and doctrines may be clothed 
in language surpassingly beautiful.—Again, the Ko¬ 
ran haying been written in Arabic, how coidd the 
world at large be satisfied of its divine origin'? The 
style of the book, as one of the chief evidences of its 
inspiration,-, has been most inappropriately chosen, 
sinfce its peculiar beauty >eould only be appreciated 
by the Arabs, or the few learned., acquainted. with 
their tongue.' If the evidence be intended for none 
but. the Arabs; then -the Koran is destined for their 
nation only; and if sor, the book cannot be true, because 
it professes to be a revelation for all nations. Lastly, 
if the excellence and merit of the Koran consist in so 
high a degree, in'the beauty of its language; -this cer¬ 
tainly would, be perceptible in its translatipns; but it 
is in tlje versions that the real poverty of the book 
is especially apparent. Hence. probably, the prohibi¬ 
tion among Mohammedans to render the Kor$i into 
any vernacular tongue. • ' 
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The reasons assigned by Moslemin for deeming 
the Koran a.miracle, ere thus diametrically opposed 
to the..grounds upon which-the Bible may be .so con¬ 
sidered. Mbhajnmed’s chief object was to charm* the 
ear and to beguile the mind.' The Bible, cm the con¬ 
trary,'uses, a speech, whioh all may understand, and 
disdains enticing words of man’s -wisdom* 18 Yet it 
will Jbe .admitted by'every competent and..impartial 
judge, that it has a loftier style, and more beautiful 
passages in the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, than can 
be found in the celebrated second Sura of the Koran,** 
The Bible, indeed, can well afford to yield the palm 
in point of elegant composition,.to books which, in 
the absence of real worth, require such means to re¬ 
commend them; yet, in point of vigorous expression 
and innate power, as well as in'simplichy of style, it 
stands unparalleled. 

8. The. historical feature of the. Old and New 

Testament has now been examined, and the absence 

of this element in the Koran, has been demonstrated. 

The Bible, regarded as a miracle of God’s power 

and wisdom, has been contrasted with, the alleged 

mirade -of the Koran. We'will now consider the in- 

\ 

18 * Verbis appertissirms et butmlimo genere loqumdi se eunctis 
praebens et emercens irUmdonem eorum , qui non junt(eves cords.ut 
ewdperet omnes popxdari stnu,” Aug. Conf. lib. VI. cap. 5. The 
preaching is net xa& vmqox^f koyov v ooylaq , 6vx b nee&cug o»- 
&Qa>9iCrr]g &oq>(ag XoyOig, ott* b aftodefeei flvevfuxtpg xcd dimx/ieoo?. 
1 Crtr. 11. 1*—5. 

In epite however of all Hap inspired rhetoric of the Koran it 
declares that none, besides Qod can understand it .(*« U, 

mUI Si «j iijis Sfcr. HL 7. 
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temxd connection subsisting between the several books 
of the New Testament, as opposed to the contra¬ 
dictory character of the contents of the'Koran .— 
The Gospel according to St.. Matthew sets forth the 
Lord Jestis as the promised Redeemer, and recognises 
throughout His life, death, and resurrection' the •ful¬ 
filment of. the law and. the prophets.*.® The .genea¬ 
logical descent of the Saviour from David and *Abfa- 
haip; the histbiy of the wise men from the East; the 
sefmon on the mount as the re-edition of the law on 
mount Sinai; the numerous quotations from the Old 
Testament; Christ’s prophecy regarding Jerusalem, 
as the centre of the Jewish economy; — all represent 
Christ-as the promised seed of Abraham. .The meek¬ 
ness arid humility ofHts human nature; His-.charac¬ 
ter as the Messiah of-Israel; Qis spotless purity and 
holiness as the Lamb of God; these,-and'similar fea¬ 
tures in -our blessed Lord’s life, shine forth with pe¬ 
culiar lustre in this Gospel.—Though the Gospel 
according to St. Mark has some features in common 
with that of St. Matthew and.St. Luke, yet .being 
written with a special reference ’to*, the apostolical 
work among the Gentiles', it condenses select portions 
of the life of Christ. Omitting frequent allusions to 
the Old Testament and the longer addresses- of our 
Lord, it. vividly sketches the most-important scenes 
and, graphically records many of the smaller incidents, 
in such.-a manner, as to form distinct and .perfect 

*° Hence the constant repetition of the formula: L 22. ?Mt rtXij- 
ti Qti&if, tL 17. x6tf .to JL ‘28. on me 

nkiiQoMi xb 
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pictures. — St. Lqthe, commencing with the fore¬ 
runner of Christ, goes through the life of Jesus with 
chronological precision, and terminates with the As¬ 
cension ; his objeet is to "tet forth in order" the 
gradual development of the life of the.God-man Jesus, 
to the Gentile converts. It supplies St. Matthew and 
St..Mark, yet, so that each of the three maintains a 
position of its trim.The Gospel according, to St. 
John was not written to any particular class of people, 
but to the Church at large, united, as it .was into one 
body, after the destruction of.Jerusalem.. This Gos¬ 
pel .was supplementary to the preceding ones; omit¬ 
ting what has in them been fully stated, it presents 
Christ in a new aspect, and starts with what has been 
made the. scope and etod of . the other Evangelists. 
Hence St. John gives all those discourses of*our Lord, 
relatives His person, and connection with the Father. 
Henpe the detailed evidence of the reality of Christ’s 
Death and Resurrection; the omission of the parables; 
the relation of a few only of the miracles,? 1 and lastly, 
the record of the Saviour’s intercessoiy prayer and 
valedictory .addresses to His disciples. < 

These .four records were .called the Gospel 8 1 of 

41 Katjuumtu thu^f IJdCga S’ 'Imanov thyug Segg hi (Kf&toa, 
thtifiina Stj noXkovg 6i Xoyovg Xyujrov avcanog. • * • 

** 'EvayysXior 'ltjapv Xqiijzov xata Mat&alovMagxot,'dov- 
not, mi 'UaartTfv, At the fourfold figure of the cherubim constitute 
the throne of the Divine Mtyeety of Jehovah, so, fhe 4 Gospels sup* 
port the throne of the revealed Majesty of the incarnate Son of 
God, agreeably to the ancient* view of the Church, whieh led tP the 
symbolic representation of St. Matthew under the figure of a man, 
St. Mark under that of a Boa,'St. Lake under that of an ox, and St. 
John under that of an eagle. - 'Enutij terntoga xXtfuaa .toO xoofiov, 
if $ iaftif, iiat, xai teaoaga m&oXixit itrevfiaux ,. xaraanagtai 6i 
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Jesus Christ to intimate their dose connection ..and 
unity. Four men were moved by-the Holy. Ghost to 
write the life of Jesus, doubtless because, one. indivi¬ 
dual would have been incapable of representing all 
its fulness;, since it if not within the grasp of a single 
mind to receive and reflect all the rays of the u Sun 
of righteousness". Each. Evangelist, as* a distinct 
mirror, reflected the image of the glory of Christ in 
a different light; each writing for a different class of 
readers, and. .with a special , object in view. Not as if 
there were any essential difference in the Redeemer’s 
character, as severally.pourtrayed by the four Evan¬ 
gelists , foj they wete equally inspired; yet each brings 
out one' or other of the .leading features of the history 
of Christ,-.in a more prominent degree.' The Acts of 
the Apostles together with the Gospels, •' form the 
historical foundation of the New Testament. . The 
Apostolie writings represent Christ in His. Church 
and people, as the Son is in the Father. The Acts 
show to <the world l in what manner Christ became, the 
Shepherd of the flock* which was gathered into one 
fold from- Jews .and Gentiles; thus, connecting-the 
Acts of the Apostles with the -Gospels and- the Epis¬ 
tles. Some of these exhibit the true nature of-a living 
faith in Christ Jesus ;*.*■ others exemplify, the working 

17 ixxbjata ini ndarjt rife yfjt, aviXoi Si xal ar^gtyfta ImAijotae to 
ivayy&Xior xal ntev/ia tatfe' imotmt ttaoagocg dvrr/v oriXove, 

nanafp&tt nteortae tr,t a(f&a(xriar xa^ dratwnvQovrtag tovg 
dr&gwnove. ’E§ <o» qp'ccMfjdr, qu 6 tab aitartw ttyritrfi Aift, 
6 xa&rjuitos ini taJp Xefiovfiifi —t — S&mxet fait wt^dfio^ifOT to 
ivayyeXiov. Iren. adv. haef. in. 11. 8. 

*•’ This is the ease in the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians and Philippiani. 
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of faith by “others again, bold f<Hth to the be¬ 
liever the hope of .glory, amidst the distress, vanity, 
and opposition of the world. 85 

We adniit that a single book might not probably 
be missed, if absent from*the Canon, especially; as 
the others belonging to the same class, would in a 
measure supply the deficiency; if however entire sets, 
as for instance the Gotpelt, or the Acts of -the Apos¬ 
tles, or the Epistles, exhibiting the faith, the love or 
the hope of the Church were panting, the rest of the 
Scriptures could not supply the deficiency. Though 
we willingly admit, that none might be able to dis¬ 
cover, which link or member of the organism of Gos¬ 
pel truth were wanting, yet this does not affect our 
argument; since the .question is not what books we 
may deem necessary a priori, but whether the ex¬ 
isting-Scripture form an organic whole. It might, for 
instance, be difficult for the naturalisl to point out a 
gap, and to specify a missing member in the systems of 
natural science., yet, he would nevertheless be justi¬ 
fied in insisting upon the systematic union of the re¬ 
spective families and species of botany'and zoology.** 

•* Thii particularly in the Epjstle of St. John. In thoae to Titos, 
Timothy/Philemon and the Thessalonians the work of Christ in 
single individuals and whole* communities is made manifest; whilst 
the writings of St. Jade and St James describe the new life in Christ 
as opposed to the carnal life, the snares -and seductions of the world. 

46 This ihe scope of the Epistles of St. Peter, th/e Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the book of Revelation. The latter sketches the Aiture 
history of the Church up to the final consummation of Christian 
hope. ' 

' 44 The same argument holds good as regards the Old Test. A 
book was considered a revelation from God, as fiur as’it partook of 
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0. Moslem dimes have never' yet attempted to 
trace any> connection between the 11*4-Suras* of the 
Koran^ Such a task would be impracticable, since they 
form a confused mass of heterogeneous matter. That 
a book with no connection and with direct contra¬ 
dictions cannot be from.God, is acknowledged by the 
Koran itself f*’ and that the'followers, of Mohammed 
made : no' attempt to disguise its contradictory cha¬ 
racter, may be inferred-from the fact of their having 
recognised 225 instances, in which the author-ab¬ 
rogated passages previously, revealed, in consequence 
of a - change in.his policy. 88 In the Koran, all the 
patriarchs and prophets; .are considered. Moslemm, 
Sur. m. 60. and yet Mohammed was srdained to be 
the. first*to confess Islamis'm. Sur. vi. 14. At one 
time, '‘Christians', Jews, and Sa*beans” are promised 
deliverance at the day of Judgment, as well as Mo¬ 
hammedans, Sur. v. 73. m. 109. at another, the Koran 
urges-a fierce* and- exterminating war against them 
as “unbelievers, whose dwelling shall be hell.”' Sur. 

the. theooraticar character and expressed the hope of Israel. Christ 
is the head, under which-both Testaments are united; each single 
book forming an essential part .of the organic whole. “I)a? ifl ter 
re<htl $rftff>era g((e &a$er ju tabefa, ttejtn manfte^et, ob fie Qtripam 
trtibut obe* fiateaiat all €<$rifl (Strijhim jelgt. 9Mn». ID. 21.- Sat 
(Hjriffum nid)t-Jtfj.rt, bat. ifl ai<$t apoftelif^ Mean *i £>t. $eter nab 
$aala< le$rte.” Salter. 

*’ tXA® |j«o II 3kil 

u Wil> they attentively consider the 

Koran 1 ? Were ty from any other but God,, they would certainly hare 
found, therein many contradictions." Sur. IV. 81. * - 

•• ©Mfrler/Uebet badUkrtyflltoif bti 3«Iama gum (foangcluup. pag. 
361 — 385 . 


GC 
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DC. 74. Force, in religious masters, is prohibited in 
one Sura; Suren. 257..in another, believers are com¬ 
manded to fight against the unbelievers “with, what¬ 
ever force - they may be able.” Sur. vm. 40.. 62. God 
is said to have implanted .into man power to choose, 
and'liberty to act. for good or evil; Sur. XCT. 7. 8. but 
in Sur. VI.' 39. and elsewhere, we read, that Allah will 
l$ad into error or into the right way, whom he will. 
Sur. n.;6. 7. Vtt 176. Lastly, the duratioii of the last 
Judgment is estimated Sur. XXXij. 4. to last 1000, 
but Sur. L XX. 3. it is prolonged to. 60,600 years 1. 

To these examples of contradictiont, .we add some 
specimens of gross mistake i. These, according to the 
to the Koran, are common to all'prophets, and there¬ 
fore claim our indulgence. “We have sent no apostle 
or prophet hefore thee, .'but when he read,'Satan sug¬ 
gested Some error in his reading.” Sur.xxn. 51, The 
case of John the Baptist; amongst others, has already 
been referred to. Alexander the Great. is represented 
as a worshipper of the true God, who enjoyed-pro¬ 
phetical communion; whereas he.was .an idolater: 
-pretending to. be the son of Jupiter, he caused ooins 
to be struck of himself with two horns, ‘hence his 
name of JDhulkairnain in the Koran* or the master of 
two toofns. **■ In his marches, which arelikewise mis¬ 
represented in the Koran, -Alexander came to a place 
“where the siin setteth, and he found it to set in a 
spring of bhckmud." Another"error seems to have 


SiMBQcuoe, bicortuY Sur. XVU1: €5—§8. h&i 
been inrariably applied jUjCwSIf, Alexander. 
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been “suggested by Satan,” when the prophet fabled 
of the conqueror’s raising a wall of iron arid brass to 
check the inroads of Gog and.Magog. Not to refer 
to ancient mythologies, which severally embody tradi¬ 
tions' respecting the Debuge, the Pentateuch was read 
in . the days : of. Moframined by Jews arid Christians 
throughout the world; yet t)ie Koran in describing the 
flood, professes to reveal an unheard-of secret ! Sur. XI. 
51. Again, the Israelites are-stated to! have returned 
to Egypt after the passage of the .Red Sea, 'to take 
possession of gardens, ho'uses, and fountains. 'Sur. 
XXVI 5-7-^— 59'. As samples of anachronism > which 
abound , tore only mention' that Pharaoh and Human 
are made contemporaries, Sur. xxvm. 5. and the Vir¬ 
gin Mary is called the sister of Aaron f Sur.*X£x.'l7. 

If the Korin* being the work of one -individual, 
contain so many- contradictions, anachronisms, bluri- 
ders and incongruities, 80 \what would have been the 
result,, had'it been written.by many authors,, in 
different countries, -languages and ages, like' the 
Bible! ' - • 

70 We avoid entering into further details / referring the reader 
to the Koran itself, of to Mar&cc. Prod. Pars IV, cap. XvH. Fibula* 
falser impia ac superet&oea, quae m Atcorano eontmentwr, ex parte 
referentur . , - 
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CHAPTER IT. 

TRINITY OF THE- BIBLE AND UNITY OF THE KORAN. 

“The. natural man receireth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for -they, are fooUthnes* onto him: neither can hie know them, be¬ 
cause they are spiritually discerned.’' 1 Cor. H. 14. 

1. It behoves us . to approach this subject with 
befitting reverence, lest we.reduce the. transcendent 
Majesty of the .triune God to an idol, .the work of. our 
owp imagination. The nature of God is so far beyond, 
and above all similitude and comparison, that in at¬ 
tempting to consider it, we stand in imminent danger 
of putting forth a set of arbitrary notions concerning 
Hie Deity; of making His divine character the subject 
of ordinary reflection and reasoning, j&nd of creating 
an image of God which would fall infinitely short ..of 
Him, who u dweUeth-in the light which no-man can 
approach unto.” T1 Specially 'important is' a just ap¬ 
preciation of those symbolical anthropomorphisms,-in 
which the Bible transfers upon God human, passions, 
such As anger and jealousy; or human relations, such 
as His. being the Father of the human family, and 
in a special sense, th eFathev of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The attributes of God, 71 have been divided into tno- 

Ti - ‘Antkropomorpkiamtu dogmaticvs i. e. ea coghandi ratio per¬ 
versa, quae human! et imperfect: aliquid ad Deum transfertuc.'’ Hut- 
terns Redivmu pag. 148. - 

” Attributa divina, rofaata a^iwfurta , i. e. conoeptus essen¬ 
tials*, quibus notio Dei absolvitor; as they are styled by the old 
divines.- 
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ro£ and metaphysical : 19 the.moral -attributes comprise 
HU holiness, justice, mercy, and truth; whilst'His 
metaphysical perfections- refer to the physical world 
and are known as His omnipotence, omnipresence, 
omniscience, and -eternity. All these perfections Are 
revealed in-the Bible in due proportion, and what is 
more important, in perfect harmony with each other. ’* 
But the Koran passes over the moral attributes, and 
treats almost exclusively , of the metaphysical perfec¬ 
tion of the Godhead; thus producing a fearfblly dis¬ 
torted image of the Divine nature.: .When the Bible 
declares, u God is light,'’ it gives a symbolical defini¬ 
tion of His glorious majesty,. 7 * a-beautiful illustration, 
not. only of the harmony between the divine attributes, 
but also of tiie manner,- inwhich, if we may be allowed 
the expression, we may analyse-the.ghpy of God, and 
separately consider -its component rays. As by the 
aid of the prism,- a ray of light’ may be reduced to its 
primitive colours, and as we can make one of these 
colours the object of distinct contemplation ,'so may 
we-bring each of the divine attributes under our se- 

79 A&ributa ihetaphysica (physica, naturalia) ;• and dthibuta 
mortrtia; to them are added: attribvta mixta> .spirituality, wisdom 
and happiness.. 

** *Hatrmonia attributorum in eo consistil, quod omnia rite inter 
se comparanda sint, ne uai tan turn tribuatur, ut alteram tollatur, 
vel evertatur. Sic de miserieordi& div. ita censendum, ne quidquam 
detrahatur justitiae, et vice versa, de justitia, ne quidquam detrahatur 
misericordi&e.” Buddeus Dogm&t. pag/ 214. . 

** The question, so much agitated by the schoolmen, .whether 
the difference of the. attributes was real, or nominal, decided by 
the old divines, to be neither r taliter nor yet merely. nominaUtbr bat 
formaliUr, i. e. no real difference’in God Hifnself, but only necessary 
to our apprehension. This their unity itf God implies the necessity 
of the mutual harmony of the divine attributes. 
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parate.and.special consideration: jet k is the union 
and harmony of these colours, which prodace the 
dear, pure and colourlefts raj o£ light. Were one of 
the. primary colours disproportionably strong and pro¬ 
minent, the -appearance of light would be necessarily 
changed.' in like manner* if one of the attributes of 
God be. unduly Set forth to the prejudice of the rest, 
we shall consequently have a distorted and imperfect 
representation of the Divine character. 

The -undue predominance which the Koran gives 
to God's omnipotent power, presents a painfully one¬ 
sided view of the Divine character. In its efforts to 
represent God'as an incomprehensibly powerful Deity, 
tha-Koran withholds the gracious and loving attri¬ 
butes- of God; hence the frigid nature of Islamism. 
In thus destroying the glorious harmony of the divine 
perfections, the Koran deprives the sinner of all true 
comfort, as well as of every-incentive to a -holy life. 
Instead of announcing the divine attributes as abstract 
ideas, after the manner of-the Keran,.-the Bible .pre¬ 
sents - them - as historically exemplified in creation, 
providence, and redemption; and although infinite and 
incomprehensible in themselves, they thus, at once 
assume an intelligible and practical form. In the 
Koran, an unknown God .speaks of what -“he is to 
himself ,’ T entirely omitting what he is pleased .to be 

unto man.™ How fearfully true are here proved the 

* - ■' > 

76 "Qualuter cognovi be? Cognoti te in te! Cognpri te non 
sicut tibi os; sOd; carte sicut mihi es; et non sine te, sed in te, quin 
tu lux, quite iHujmpasti ipe. Sicjit enim tibi -es, goK tibi oogpotus os; 
sicut mibi es secundujn gr&tiam tuam et nibi cognotua os; —-'cognovi > 
quoniaiu Deus mens tu!** Augustine. 
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words, “Whosoever denieth the Son,the same hath 
not the' Father." The Moslem indeed has not the 
Father-, .that oonscding name never crosses his lips;- 
and there is so far consistency, since in Christ Jesus 
only; God is a Father.' We ask, what comfort can 
the brokenhearted sinner, derive from approaching a 
Deity, such as described in- a Persian treatise oh 
Divinity: “God is not a body that can be measured; 
Be possesses neither length nor breadth, depth jnor 
height ; it .is . impossible, that there-should .exist in 
His nature.any necessity to possess-the properties 
of any thing; and He is- no line, that' is, a thing 
which ean bo-divided in but: one direction; nor is He 
a flat- sur&ce," that is, a thing which can be divided 
in both* directions: He, the. great God, is'neither 
heavy nor light; He is neither in motion nor at rest; 
He is neither in space nor in time. Before Him the 
past and future are but the eternal present; and He 
is free from all properties of the creatures.’?” 

Widely -different from Allah, Jehovah in the ad¬ 
ministration of His providence “declares His Almighty 
power most chiefly in showing thercy and pity.” .The 
omnipotence of God is manifested by redeeming His 
people, by upholding them that are ready to fall, by 
raising up them,' that are bowed down, by giving meat 
to afl in due season, by satisfying the desire of every 
living soul, by showing Himself nigh to all that -call 
upon Hfrn, by preserving the righteous,, and by.finally 
destroying the evil doers. 78 The providential care of 

, TT Printer’s Remarks pag. 11. . . 

" P*alm LXiVn. 12—15, CXLV. 8. 13—20. Matt. V. 17. 
Act. ZIP. 17. 
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Allah is partial, being confined'to the Mohammedans; 
whilst Jehovah makes “His sun to shine upon the 
evil and the good, doing good, givingrain'from heaven 
and fruitful seasons and filling all .hearts with food 
and gladness. 

■ % If then, the Theology of the Koran he unsound 
in its best points, viz., the metaphysical perfections of 
God, still more unsound is it as.regards those attri¬ 
butes which bear , upon the moral nurture and the spi¬ 
ritual wants of man. Islamism confines itself to those 
points of faith, which may be found with more or 
less clearness, in natural religion; but these omnot 
lead to a saving knowledge of .God: T * since it is not 
“God reconciling the world to Himself’ who is re¬ 
vealed in natural religion , but only the omnipotent 
and eternal Creator, manifesting Himself by “the 
things that are made." Rom. I. Id. 20.. The world's 
Redemption being connected with the revelation of 
God, as t'other, as Son, and as Holy Ghost, belief in 
the triune God is alone of saving efficaoy. John v. -23. 
xrn 3.. 1 John IL.23. This blessed doctrine In. which 
all the divine 'attributes are practically displayed in 
perfect-harmony, could not be gathered from nature 
or reason; .because neither of them cpuld anticipate 

7*. “®i» naHtrfidbt ©ottrtlumtnifi tft era augebornrt, but# SSetradjtung 
btr Statue nub attigtbitbeM »o'n fflett, bat jwat ben 

Segriff bt« BpIIfpmmenftai SB*frtt«>n^4It, abet tut fdnbtgen ni#t 

tytnreidM $um $«lt, fonbeiu nut ben (KbfaO van ®ott karttjnt, «nb bakur# 
bie ®e$nfu$t'to«tt nod) btt nbfruatiirfitbtn Cffcnbapmg. Diefe allttn a[S 
©ffenbaitterten bet'XnpitAt ift btfeligenb.' 1 Hiltterus Bedmrus png. ifcl: 
“Notitia 7>«i npturalii ad saiutem procuiandAm , aut pattern-danua- 
tioqem arcendam, sufficing non est, nec ullua mortalium per eain 
solaa ▼«! ad saiutem perductus firit, rel perdyci potuit" QuenstedtJL 
pag. 261. 
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the mystery of Redemption; and it could not be plac¬ 
ed • before the tribunal of mag’s' finite intellect; 90 
since it is revealed in the Gospel', not" in the form of 
a doctrinal system, but as the merciful achievement 
of Divine fove, wisdom, holiness, justice and power. 
The triune God is revealed in the Bible,, as the Father 
who.resolves upon our redemption; as the^Ssn who 
accomplishes the blessed work, and as the Holy.Ghost 
who communicates its gracious and sanctifying in¬ 
fluences to tlie Church in all ages; hence the formula 
of baptism, expressive of our Christian faith. n To 
defend the doctrine of the holy Trinity by arguments 
drawn from reason, cannot then be our object, being 
avowedly above its 1 power .and beyond its sphere. 81 

It would have been better for the interests of 
truth,- if Christian apologists and Missionaries had 
never attempted to-make' this mystery acceptable-to 
Mohammedans by illustrations and comparisons, which,, 
moreover, have not always been the happiest or most 
elevated. The Scriptures' simply reveal the feet, and 

B0 . “Mysterium Trinitails quod est vittQ *o0r, vsig Xoyor xcd 
vn'tQ naauv tunaXijrfn* ex ratione naturali oppbgnari non potest.” 
Qnensfc. 

“ "tti toibctfpridrt 1) btm SDtnfgtfe^f, baf tin ISfii gltt<$ btm Qbaru 
jtn, bat @angtglti$ btm Settle fei; -2) btm Okfift btt ttaufatitdt, .baf 
gtn&ratio, toit audj gtbo<$i; tint urfddjlidjt $anblqng airjitt b.i3tti ttfolgt; 
3) btt 3btt btt «bfoIuttn, inbffli btt character hypoiiaticut tntotbtt tittOt 
3nf4IIigft, fonadi Untcttfommtntt ift, bat in @ott ntt&t gtbadjt Wttbtn tarn, 
obtt titeaS 8Beftaili$<t nnb SDoOltmmtntt/ bann ttmrbt bitft SoHItnnntn^ett 
btn anbttn $ttfontn abgt^tn. $>at Dogma ift baf tt Wbficnum, art nbtt 
aUtn ffltrfianb trfabttitt- $ojhilat. btl-gfrifirntfamt, wtttn bit iMtftit btt 
Cornet unb $ttftali$ftit btt J&tiligr».@ajitt «n ttKgiiftn,?tbtn nnb btt 
ftitigtn ©thrift qatfgtnmfen -ift, ft tnfig-in ftiutt, npstttiabattn Drtiftit 
nnb (Sinfeit dfcfjnfittttJi, nit Ait gltlt^fictlle in btt Demonftaticn mtbtttiiu 
fattn gttiftii nnb SBotftfnng.” $aft. 
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demand simple and childlikefaith; any Attempt tbere- 
fore to expound * mystery therein revealed , must 
only “darken counsel by words without knowledge."* 1 
We helitve it to be so ; how it is,*we are nut ashamed 
to. say we cannot, tell; nor can. we understand why 
we should be expected to explain it. A revelation tvith- 
out miracles, and a faith without mysteries, such as 
is found in Islaraism, pfesent a jnost unreasonable 
anomaly. How little this was felt by the eclectic pro¬ 
phet-of the Arabs, is clear, from his anxiety to ex¬ 
punge from his creed, every article which he-could 
not square with his sharp but unsanctified intellect. 
As the doctrine of man’s Redemption is so intimately 
connected with' that of the holy -Trinity, both were 
struck out -from his' System of faith. The belief of 
the-Trinity will always be rejected, where neither the 
burden of sin is-felt, nor the authority of Scripture 
acknowledged. • 

As if to revenge himself upon the holy mysteries 
of our faith, both the dogma of the. Trinity, and thte 
doctrine of the Incarnation of the .Son of God were 
grossly and blasphemously misrepresented - by Mo¬ 
hammed. It would be unjust to lay the teaching of 
aMosfom heresy to the charge-of orthodox Islanrism: 
equally 'unfair is it, to borrow from the Colyridian 
heresywhich flemished in Arabia and was convicted 
of Mariolatry,— and to set forth its teaching as a Chris- 

** The philosophical theory concerning the Aoyoet the ancient 
comparison o£,flre, brightness and heat inlight, and the mysteriops 
hartnony of three sounds and Anns, which ran through creation, 
hare been vainly resorted to, with a view 'to Elucidate this myste¬ 
rious dogma. 
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tian dogma. Mohammed, therefore, from, whom we 
might have -expected a hotter knowledge, is alone 
responsible for this misrepresentation. Our Lord and 
His Apostles might as well have rejected the old dis¬ 
pensation as unsound and heretical, because at cer.- 
taip periods the Israelites worshipped Baal and serv¬ 
ed the host of hearten. Mohammed, however was de~ - 
termined to reject certain doctrines; and the heretical 
views, which were current in his corrupt age within 
the Church, afforded him a plausible reason for'.so 
doing. —All the Christian Missionary can do in this 
momentous, dispute, is to remove those erroneous no¬ 
tions and prejudices, which the Koran has taken 
such pains to impress upon the minds-of its followers; 
and lo show that there is nothing unworthy^ of God 
in the teaching: that from God, the Father are all 
things, that'by the Son are all things and that to 
the Holy Ghost are all things; and also that it is not 
blasphemy to> preach '“the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love Of God'and the fellowship ©t the Holy 
Ghost;” avoiding “ profane questions" upon so sacred 
a subject; and shunning illustrations and comparisons 
with a view to render the mystery comprehensible to 
the limited.powers of human intellect. 8 * 

8 * “Mysterium boo ex fiaturali ration* neo a priori, nec a potte- 
riori demonstrari potest; non a priori t quia Deus in seet prout ipse 
est, in hao imbecilitate cognosci nequit, quicquid de Deo soitur, id 
omne a posteriori "tantum scitur. Non a posteriori h. e. ex operibus 
et ereaturie Dei , nttUa enim vera et pltrut eimilitudo vd imago Trim- 
tads m ereaturis xet expreesa .. * Jllaeque congruentiae naturals& et 
analogic renm creatarum cum hoc Jidd mysterio non divinam fide m, 

md opimonem tantum humanam generant .. - Imo ne-quidem, pos- 

ribilitas hi\jus mysterii e naturae famine-h&beri potest ; cum rationi. 
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3. In perfect accordance with this view, the Church 
in her symbols endeavours to express the mystery, as 
set forth in Scripture; not .to embrace it with the in¬ 
tellect, but to protect it both against Untiarianum 
and Tritheism; so that a Christian may possess sav¬ 
ing faith in the triune God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit without the -knowledge of these dogmatic forms; 
yet no one can reject these, without rejecting the Tri¬ 
nity. When modern theologians endeavour to shake 
these venerable safe-guards of our holy faith, we can 
only ascribe it to a secret leaning to Unitarianism; 
hence we have sufficient reason to hold fast the dog¬ 
matic representation of this doctrine in our creeds.* 4 
That neither the doctrine of the Incarnation nor that 
of the Trinity are in themselves irrational, may be 
inferred from the religious speculations of Pagan an¬ 
tiquity. As true religion commenced with manifes¬ 
tations of the Deity and ended with the Incarnation 
of the blessed Godhead, so Paganism commenced 
with oracles and pseudo-prophetical revelations, and 

propria principia consulenti: ddvtatot xai aftttpeeuxb*, absurdum et 
impoawbile rideetur " Qnenst. Theolog. Didectico-polemica YoL.L 
pag. 318. 

**' “Fide* Catholica non in hac loquendi formula praecise sita 
est, quod tres sint persona « in una dir. essentia, sed in eo u( sincere 
credamus, Patrem, Filium et Spiritum S. unum esse Deum,—ut per 
omnia et unitatem in Trinitate et Trinitatem in unitate reneremur. 
Gemma illic loquutionis -illius neoessitas statuitur a S- Augustino: 
altera ab humani eloquii inopia, altera ab haereticorum '▼ersutia 
Primo dictum ita {bit, quum non lioeret alitor, ut aliquo saltern modo* 
explicaretur ineflkbilis ilia Uniiatis et Trinitatis ratio, non ut illud 
dieeretur, sed ne tacsretur .. . Patet igitur, quo paoto neoessaria 
sint illae formulae, non quidem absolute, sed ex hypothesi turn de- 
olanmdae ipBodollai, turn dignosoendae itepodothv, tametsi hqju 
▼ideatur potior esse, quam illius ratio.’’ Calorii Dog. Dt pag. 4. 
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ended with incarnations of the Deity. Again, may 
we not go further,- and admit that some image, ideal 
or material; exists in almost every false creed, by 
which the blessed Trinity is adumbrated. We find 
in almost every Mythology a 'divine Triad , and in 
some cases even a Monad in connection with a Triad; 
we refer to the Trimurti of the Hindoos, the Triads 
of the ancient Egyptians, and Scandinavians, also to 
the Neo-platonic philosophy. To this may be added 
the remarkable fact, that the Jewish philosophers 
B. C. assumed three lights, three names -and one 
substance in God. 8 *' Errors, when universal, may be 
invariably traced to some perversion of truthif so, 
we may recognise-a corruption of the Trinity in all 
these Triads, if not in Polytheism itself. 

As far then as the philosophico-religious specu¬ 
lations of the Pagan and Jewish world have any weight, 
we have their testimony, that it is precisely the ab¬ 
stract metaphysical Monotheism of the Koran which 
satisfies neither faith nor reason. 8 * Waving however 
the question, whether the dogma of the Trinity-or 
this rigid Unitarianism be the -more opposed to rea- 

85 See Maraccio Prodrom. Pars HI. cap. IX. Ex veterum jSe- 
braeorum doctrina , Sancttssimae Trimtatis Mysfarium comprobatur. 
pag. 26—28. 

88 “<Sg ig toeniget ©enf<$ettfa<$e, ben foefnlattnen SBeitfj erne# 8eljt* 
geblnbeg |u netfolgen nnb $n etgtnnben; bit ©emetfang bfttffc bemnafig pit 
©tel* nbflig umtub fein-, bag bet SRonotyeigmng beg 3glam bie pfyilofoptyitenbe 
©etnnnft ntd?i befttebige nnb gerabe bann oertoorfen joetben mfiffe, toenn non 
bet Denfbatfeit ooet Unbenfbatleit einet begtmmten ©orgettnng non 
®ott bie ©ebe tg. Dag bie ©ottyeit (3tne ©etfon fet, tg eben bag gang nnb 
gat ttnbenfbaTe, bnt$aug tlnvernftnftige, unb aHet marten ©befulation 
®ntgegengefe>te. Dag ©ott ni<bi 3Wenf<b getootben, ig eben bag ffiibet* 
gnnige.” ®W$let*g ©efammelie ffietfe png. 397. 
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son, let it suffice us to know and to fed that the 
Holy Trinity is what the human heart practically need*. 
Indistinct and undefined as were the longings ex¬ 
pressed in Pagan errors, and far beyond the power 
of human reason to anticipate, yet .they gave loud 
utterance of the real wants of man. 

Lastly, our opponents have in themselves a spe¬ 
cies of unity in trinity,, which though unable to un¬ 
derstand, they will have some difficulty to deny. We 
do not allude to the human constitution in its three¬ 
fold aspect, as an illustration of.the Divine Trinity, 
but we would ask those, who consider that doctrine 
unreasonable, to explain how the human spirit acts 
upon the*soul, and how the soul acts upon the body: 
let them define how their reasonable thoughts upon 
the Trinity produce the words, with which they op¬ 
pose the truth, and how these words call forth cor¬ 
responding thoughts in the minds of others, and when 
they have satisfactorily explained this mystery, we 
will undertake to explain the mystery of the holy 
Trinity. 8 * “If I have told you of earthly things, said 
our Lord, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if 
I tell you of heavenly things ?” 

V *1. $>iefel @fljnnint£ btttafirt few 3b« btt glttlutyn StBral obM 
bit imftatilpafte Nnna^me tinn-twigm ®<$ty>fmg; 2.nlti<tynt bra @f< 
banfat bn &ffrab«rmg @otteS, style 'anfjpttybra btn Gkbaitfm ftfanlln< 
nfcrf<bli<bWt; 3. fitltt @oti in fitintf Ofenbantng, inlbtfonbtre hn Ctotyu, 
•U ml ^ntoanbt naty, otyit onfintyfcen bit 3b« bn Untrmtfli<bftti ftintl 
ffitfral.” $atyu. 
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CHAPTER y. 

CHRIST THE SON OF GOD AND MOHAMMED THE SON OF 
ABDALLAH. 

“What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? And 
what communion hath light with darkness? What concord hath 
Christ with Belial? What hath he that beliereth with an infidel? 

. 2 Cor. VL 14. 15. 

' 1. The comparison which devolves upon us in 
this chapter, is of a character from which we naturally 
recoil; but the interests of truth, and the arguments of 
our adversaries compel us to point out the infinite 
difference, existing between the prophet of the Arabs 
and the Messiah of the world; since it is against the 
Divine Sonship of the -Redeemer, that the Koran 
chiefly levels its concentrated wrath. The Koran 
asserts that Christ is nothing but a messenger; Sur. 
V. 79. those are infidels, that-confess Christ the son 
of Mary to be truly God. Sur. v. 19. Allah has no 
son, Sur. xxm. 93. and the impossibility of this is 
proved from the fact of his having no partner. Sur. 
LXXH. 2. 88 It is foreign to our intention to exhaust 

68 “Offendi se ajunt Mahumetistae, quod Deo filium demum cum 
uxor* non utatur; quasi filii tox in Deo non possit diviniorem habere 
signiflcationem. At ipse Mahumetus multa Deo ascribit non minus 
indigna, quam si uxorem habere diceretur: puta manum ipsifHgidam 
esse, idque se tactu'expertum: gestari'in sella et his similia. Nos 
vero cum Jesum Dei filium dicimus, .hoc significamus, quod ipse cum 
eum Verbum Dei dicit: yerbum enim ex men'te, suo quodam modo 
gignitur: adde jam., quod ex yirgine, sola Dei opera vim paternam 
supplente, natus est, quod in coelum eyertus Dei potestate* quae et 
ipsa Mahumeti confessa ostendant Jesum singulari quodam jure Dei 
filium appellaii posse et debere.” Grot, de yeritat relig. Christ. 

pag. 288 . 
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the subject in all its bearings; all that we contem¬ 
plate, is to furnish hints and supply materials for 
the inexperienced Missionary, or any other Christian 
man who may have occasion to sustain an argument 
with Mohammedans on these momentous subjects. 
The Divine Sonship of Christ may be sometimes prov¬ 
ed from the admissions, which the Koran has haz¬ 
arded, respecting the dignity of u the son of Mazy.” 
That mode of reasoning, which carries the argument 
within the camp of our opponents and fights with 
their weapons, if ably conducted, is one of the most 
powerful, which can be adopted; and is moreover 
accompanied with this singular advantage, that the 
Koran is proved to be inconsistent and false, if its 
admissions do not imply that Jesus is the Son 
of God. 

When Christ is styled “the Word," not only His 
prophetical character, but also His pre-existence with 
the Father is admitted. If Jesus be the Word, in 
the sense of St. John, from whom alone, Mohammed 
could have borrowed the expression, He must have 
been with God from the beginning, and by Him all 
things were made. Christ could not be the Word, 
if he was not God or the Son of God; Mohammed 
therefore, either declared a falsehood when he ad¬ 
mitted Christ to be the Word, or he is wrong in de¬ 
nying Him to be the Son of God. 89 

99 ‘"Si interrogates es a Saraceno, quis sit Christas? respondi ei: 
Verbum Dei f nec existimes peocare quia et yerbum dicrtur in Scrip- 
tura et brachium et potentia Dei et multa alia. VicSssem autem in- 
terroga ipsum et tu: a Scriptura quid dicitur Christus? Turn forte 
volet interrogare te et ipse aliud, cupiens sie effhgare te: non vero 
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Again, Mohammed having asserted Sur. ttt 
6. that his coming had been predicted by Christ, 
dearly admits the dignity of Christ as a prophet, 
and the divine character of the New Testament. 
Jesus, whose prophetical character is thus granted, 
asserted -more than once, that He is the Son of God, 
and that He and the Father are one; His testimony 
of Himself, must equally be true; if it be not, Christ 
could not have been a true prophet, and Mohammed 

tu respondent ei, donee utique respondeat tibi, dicens: a Scriptura 
mea Spiritus et Verbum Dei dicitur. Bum rursus interroga ipsum: 
Verbum a Scriptura tua creatumne an increatum? Et sic dicat: in- 
creatum, die ipsi: Ecce consentis mihi; omne enim non creatum sed 
increatum Deus est. Si autem dixerit: creata esse Verbum et Spiri¬ 
tism, turn quaere:, et quit creavit Verbum et Spiritum? quod necessi¬ 
tate coactus respondent: Deus ipse, creavit; turn tu rursus: ergo 
antequam creavit Deus Spiritum et Verbum, non habuit Spiritum 
neque Verbum T Quod quum audierit, fugiet a te, non habens, quod 
respondeat. Disceptantes enim sunt tales secundum Saracenos et 
omnino abominabiles et abjecti. Quod si vero tu interrogates fueris 
a Saraceno: Verba Dei creatne sunt an increata? Haec enim pro- 
ponunt adversus nos Saraceni problemata, potentius yolentes osten- 
dere creatum Verbuip, quod non est. Et si dicas: creata, dicet tibi: 
ecce dicis creatum Dei verbum. Si autem dicas: increata, dicet tibi: 
‘quoniam ecce omnia verba Dei increata quidem sunt, Dii autem non 
sunt. Ecce tu confessus es, quoniam Christus Verbum est Dei, non 
Deus est.' Propter quod neque creata dicas, neque increata, sed sic 
responde ei: ego unum solum Verbum Dei confiteor increatum ens, 
omnem autem scripturam meam non dieo XoyovQ i. e. verba, sed 
QrjfAOta i. e. sermones Dei. Et Saracenus: qualiter dicit David: 
verba Domini casta? Die ei, quod propheta tropolice locutus sit, et 
non cyrologice, i. e, non propria et firma verborum significatione.'* 
Disceptatio Christiani et Saraceni, Joan. Damascenus pag. 477. ed. 
Bas. With this may be compared: “Respondet Gelaleddinus: ^ 4 ** 

y/sjuc? ^JLa. jJ* jJLM ms; nominates est Verbum Dei* 
quia creates est per verbum , Esto. Sed hoc modo omnia dici poterunt 
Verbum Dei... Eadem ration©, qui per aquam mundatur, aqua di- 
cendus erit; et qui ignem calefit, ignis: et qui per pharmacum sana- 
tur, pharmacum appellandus erit.” Maraccio Prod. Pars m. pag. 61. 

DD 
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in declaring Him to he such, has proved himself a 
false witness.—Christ is also styled, in the Koran, 
the Spirit, of God; Sur. rv. 169. whilst the first man 
Adam is said only to have received of the divine 
breath. If the Spirit proceed from God, and if 
Christ he that Spirit, the Koran establishes the Di¬ 
vinity of “the son ofMary.” Supposing however, that 
the Holy Spirit only dwelt in Christ, it would, at least 
imply what is otherwise stated in the Koran, viz. that 
Christ was a true prophet: for the Holy Spirit can 
neither dwell in a false prophet, nor speak false things 
through a true prophet. If therefore, Christ had the 
Spirit of God, and spoke through the same Holy Spi¬ 
rit, all that He said of His coming from God, and of 
His equality with the Father, must be true. Christ 
then, was either not.the Spirit of God, and in that 
case the testimony of the Koran is false; or. He 
was the Spirit of God, and in this case, His record 
of Himself is true; and Mohammed thus in vain 
denies His .Divine character and Sonship. 

The son of Mary performed many miracles, as 
the Koran expresses it, “by the permission of God.” 
If miracles, therefore, can only be performed by 
persons who receive the gift from God, they are wit¬ 
nesses to the truth of the doctrine which is preach¬ 
ed. The miracles of Christ then, were seals to the 
truth of His teaching. In His teaching He openly 
declared Himself to be the Son of the Most High God; 
if this His teaching be true, that of Mohammed must 
he false. If on the contrary the teaching of Moham¬ 
med be true, that of Jesus must be false. As-the 
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testimony of Christ is proved by miracles, the testi¬ 
mony of Mohammed, which has no such seal, must 
be false; for if Christ be not the Son of God, God 
has put his seal to a false testimony. As God cannot 
attest what is false, Christ could have wrought no 
miracles ; and if he wrought no miracles, the Koran 
is a false witness, and Mohammed, who wrote it, a 
false prophet. 

Again, our Lord is generally called “ the son of 
Mary.” From this extraordinary appelation, it ap¬ 
pears that Mohammed did not consider Jesus the Son 
of Joseph, nor indeed, have we any suspicion thrown 
out on this subject, in any part of the Koran ; on the 
contnuy, Mary is always spoken of as the woman 
who preserved her virginity. In Sur. xxi. 91, it is 
fully admitted that Christ was miraculously con¬ 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, and Mary is held up as 
the most distinguished person of her sex, beloved of 
God, praised as a miracle and honoured in all ages. 
Sur. iii. 42. God appointed the Son of Mary and 
His mother for a sign. Sur. xxiii. 52. That Mo¬ 
hammed did not look upon Joseph, as the Father of 
Jesus, will appear from the fact, that he is not even 
so much as once mentioned in the Koran. Yet if 
we had no further evidence of Mohammed’s admis¬ 
sion of the supernatural origin of Christ, the stand¬ 
ing appellation of “ the son of Mary” would in itself, 
be sufficient to mark Him as the Son of God. The 
ancient oriental custom, which prevails to this day, 
of always associating a man’s name with that of his 
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father, proves that Mohammed held, that Jesus had 
no earthly father ; since, against all usage, ancient 
and modem, he calls Christ “ the son of Mary,” 
thereby indicating, that he had no earthly father; 
we may therefore regard this singular departure from 
a customary practice, as tantamount to calling Him 
the Son of God. 

2. Mohammed, elevating himself to the same 
position of Christ, challenges the world to examine 
his claims, and to ascertain, by what evidence, his 
pretensions to be considered the prophet of the last 
age, are supported. His followers urge two things on 
his behalf, viz. the miracles he is said to have perform¬ 
ed, and the prophecies which are alleged to have been 
fulfilled in his person. As Mohammed was considered 
the greatest of the prophets, he was also represented 
as having performed more miracles than all of them.** 
The commencement of the old and new dispensation 
were acknowledged in the Koran to be miraculous ; 
and although Mohammed constantly excused himself 
for not working miracles, yet his followers could not 
resist furnishing Islam- with this dispensable pre¬ 
requisite to every creed; and thus it came about. 


w “Si recensereraus omnia miraoala et signa ejus, de qnibns 
mentionem fecerunt historici in libris suis, certc excrescerec tomua. 
Nam propheta noster faustae memoriae reliquos prophetas in mnlfci- 
tudine miraculoram snperavit. Et qnidam anctores aeserunt, mira- 
cula ejus ad numerum millenarium pervenisse.” De signis direct- 
ionie, Marac. Prod. P. II. pag. 30. Some authors count 4440, 
others 60 millions of miracles. 

DD* 
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that as early as the second century, when the first 
biographers of Mohammed appeared, the prophet’s 
life was so overcharged with miraculous tales, that 
even the keenest European eye is often unable to dis¬ 
tinguish between historical fects and legendary fictions. 
As an act of justice to our opponents, we give some 
of the currently received miracles of Mohammed. 

A camel weeps and is calmed at the touch of 
Mohammed; the hair grows upon a boy’s head when 
the prophet lays his hand upon it; a horse is cured 
from stumbling; the eye of a soldier is healed and 
made better than the other. He marked his sheep 
in the ear, and the species retains the mark to this 
day; he milked an emaciated goat with marvellous 
success. A stick turns into a sword; one palm-tree 
sings, another walks up with a great noise and bears 
testimony to Mohammed’s Mission. On his entrance 
into Mecca, his majesty the prophet, was saluted by 
all mountains and trees, saying, “Peace be with thee, 
0 prophet of God!”® 1 He put his toes and fingers 
over empty vessels, and so copious were the fountains 
flowing from his extremities, that camels were in dan¬ 
ger of being drowned; or he spits into a pool of water 
and it becomes sweet. He fed 130 men upon the 
liver of a sheep, and two dishes remained over and 
above what they had eaten. Once, a million of people 
were fed on a few loaves and a lamb, and many frag¬ 
ments were left. On a different occasion, eighty men 
fed upon a crust of bread which Mohammed had 

41 Mishcat Vol. II. pag. 717. Achmed Ebn Abdolhalimi’s Apo¬ 
logia pag. 382. classifies the miracles of Mohammed. 
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blessed. A woman having offered him melted butter 
from a leathern bottle, the butter continued to flow 
till the woman pressed it, and it is added, the bottle 
would ttiU flow, had the woman abstained from Squeez¬ 
ing it.” 

Another miracle, the returning of the sun, is re¬ 
lated in the following manner; u One day his majesty 
the prophet had laid his blessed head on the skirts 
of Ali’s cloak and slept, and receiving a revelation he 
wrapt up his head in the cloak, and was engaged in 
hearing the revelation till the sun had nearly gone 
down. When he had received his revelation, he got 
up, and said, ‘Ali, have you performed the evening 
prayers?’ He said, ‘No, O prophet of God, for I could 
not remove thy blessed head from the skirts of my 
doak.’ His majesty then said, ‘0 Lord, bring back 
the sun.' Asman said, by God, I saw, that the sun 
returned and got high. And after his majesty had 
performed the prayer, the sun went down again.’ 
Once, Mohammed went, accompanied by his followers, 
who were a large number, to the house of Abdallah. 
After he and Ali had eaten of the dish prepared for 
him, consisting of a roasted lamb, he gave it to his 
followers, and they all ate and were satisfied, leaving 
nothing but the bones. They said then; ‘0 prophet 
of God, we want some milk to drink.' His majesty 
having spread his handkerchief over the bones said, 
*0 Lord, in like manner as Thou didst send Thy 
blessing on this animal and satisfy us with its meat, 
so bless it again, and do such an act, that we may 

11 Horace. Prodrom. Pan H cap. VL 
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drink of its milk.’ Accordingly through the divine 
power, flesh grew on those bones, and the animal 
began to move, and got up, and its .udder became 
full of nhilk. They then all drank, and filled besides 
all the basins in the house with its milk.” 99 

It is superfluous to multiply specimens, or to en¬ 
large upon the frivolous and puerile character of the 
miracles ascribed to Mohammed. There is not a 
shadow of proof for any one of them; but could it 
even be proved, that Mohammed had wrought mira¬ 
cles, he would still be what he was before, viz. a false 
prophet, who “speaks his own words and prophesies 
out of his own heart;” for miracles alone, furnish no 
proof of divine Mission, since they may be performed 
by false prophets, to establish false doctrine, through 
the agency of Satan. 94 But the prophet himself re¬ 
peatedly asserts, in the clearest possible language, 
that he never possessed the power of working mira¬ 
cles, declaring that he was not a worker of miracles, 
but was commissioned only to preach; 94 —we must 
therefore either believe Mohammed and reject the 
above miracles, as mere fabrications, or, believe the 
miracles, and reject him as a lying prophet. 

3. It is admitted by the Koran that the divine 

95 Pfander's Remarks pag. 23—30, Hayat ul Kulub ,Vol. IL 
leaf 126. 127. 

94 Dent. Xm. 1— 5. 2 Thess. n. 9. 2 John IV. 1. Her. XTTT . 
13. 14. Exod. VH. 22. 2 Tim. HL 8. Act. Vm. 9. 

94 obiH \J\ ^ obf JjSt 5^ yiij 

yJiiXi li! l+jtj kJU! due Sur. XXIX. 50. See also 
Xm. 8. XVH. 92—95. VI 57. 58. 109. XXL 5—6. 
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Mission of our Lord was accredited by miracles; bat 
the question arises, whether they are sufficient to prove 
His Divine character or not. Before this can be an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, it must be decided, whether 
the miracles of Jesus Christ can in any way be com¬ 
pared with those, wrought by prophets and apostles 
who claimed no such distinction; and here it will be 
granted, that our Saviour’s miracles differ not so 
widely in character, from those wrought by the prophets 
of the Old, and the Apostles of the New Testament, 
as to bear no comparison with them; on the contrary 
there is a great similarity to them. The highest 
order of miracles, that of raising the dead, was wrought 
by messengers of God, who laid no claim to Divinity. 
A second point to be decided, before we admit our 
Lord’s miracles to be a conclusive proof of His Divine 
character, is this; whether there be any external mark, 
through which, miracles wrought by God, can be dis¬ 
tinguished from miracles wrought by Satanic agency. 
As regards this question, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases, they are perfectly alike; Exod. VUL 11; 
in some, a criterion is added, which is too vague to 
be generally applicable; Deut. Xin. 1—3. in others, 
the power by which miracles are wrought, will not be 
revealed before the day of Judgment. Matt. vn. 23. 
24. Again, miracles are wrought by the powers of 
darkness, without any distinguishing mark being given, 
as to the source from whence they spring. Lu. XL 
19. Matt.Xxrv. 2. 

Again, if miracles were meant to prove the Divi¬ 
nity of Christ, He and His Apostles would undoubt- 
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edly have appealed to them, as unerring credentials 
of His Divine character. Our Lord indeed appealed 
to His works, but not exclusively to those of a mira¬ 
culous character.* 8 When asked whether He was the 
promised Messiah, Jesus refers to His mighty deeds; 
but rehearsing these in gradation, He signifies the last 
mentioned to be the highest and most convincing—“to 
the poor the Gospel is preached.” * T The Apostles 
also refrained from appealing to the miracles of Christ, 
as an irrefragable evidence of His Divine nature.* 6 
Again, if miracles were alone sufficient to esta¬ 
blish His Divinity, Christ would have desired their 
becoming as extensively known as possible: in many 
instances however, we know this was just what He 
Sought to prevent. Matt. IX. 30. xn. 16.16. Miracles, 
moreover, failed to accomplish their object, for Christ 
had to upbraid the cities, “wherein most of His mighty 
works were done, because they repented not.” Hence, 
our Lord uniformly repels a craving after signs and 
wonders; complying in no one instance with the re¬ 
peated request to show “a sign from heaven." When 

’•^When Christ speaks: ra ipya a tyo jioim ftaQTVQtX irspl 
JfioO Sn 6 nenrjQ fie unccnaXxe .- or when He exhorts: dta ra iffya 
avru motevere fioi , He refers to His miracles, but not to them 
alone. John V. 36. XIV. 11. 

* T Matt. XI. 3—5. with this ditncue He refers likewise to the 
prophecy, in which His divine glory and excellency is set forth: 
Wjhgj -nq rqrq—naq Isaiah XXXV. 2. LXI. l. 2. 

*® Where this seems to be the case: the Xoyog spoken 

by the Lord, and confirmed unto us by them that heard Him, is the 
chief thing; avrtiUfiaQ/tvqoOrrot rov faov oijfiefoie re Hal tepaa, 
xal iroviflUue ivrdfiem is superadded: Christi est, teetari: Dei est, 
ovnmfiaQtvQetr, testimonium suptraddere." Hebr. H. 3. 4. Beng. 
Gnomon ad loo. 
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at one time He had wrought a double miracle, and at 
another, cured a man, who was possessed, blind, and 
dumb, the Jews ask, “ what sign showest thou then that 
we may see and believe thee ?” When they reiterate their 
demands, our Lord invariably directs their attention to 
the u signs of the time" in which they lived, to the 
•singular dignity of His person, to His death and re¬ 
surrection; 99 and when Herod, on the eve of these 
crowning signs of His wonderful life, hoped to have 
seen a miracle done by Him, He answered him no¬ 
thing. 1 These numerous solicitations for fresh signs 
clearly demonstrate, that the many miracles which 
had been wrought, did not in themselves suffice to prove 
Christ to be the Messiah; but to give them their pe¬ 
culiar value, as infallible demonstrations of Divinity, 
they must needs be connected with a distinctive dig¬ 
nity in His person. 

Christ never appears in the Bible, as the worker 
of single miracles; He is on the contrary represented 
as the Sign of signs , and is called “Wonderful." 1 

•* John VI. 1—14. 18—21. 30. Matt. XU. 13. 22. 38. 39. 40. 
John II. 18. The same Matt. XVL 1—4. John IV. 48. 

1 It seems Herod was most importunate in asking Him for a 
sign: inrjQcita Si avxot it Xoyoig ixatotg. Ial XXril . 8. 9. “He 
questioned with Him in many wordsdoes not convey the exact 
meaning. 

3 His name is called Wonderful, as much as Messiah 

or 1 Irpovg, Isa. IX. 6. From Him emanate all that may be called 

ipdoiot, miraculum; rnfit, whence ay|, ottfuiot , signum, 
ostentum, portentum; ngStt, rigag, monstrum, prodigium; 
tivtapig; He is the mediator of all the Pl^PT] nibgpTQ, Sgya tov 
Qtov, or simply igya xar* i§o%rjt ; also called by the Fathers, 
sacramenta, mysteria visibUia, 
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Being Himself the fountain-head of all that is wonder¬ 
ful, in the truest sense.of the term, signs and miracles, 
in Christ’s life, were but the natural manifestation of 
His Divine character, and the necessary mode of ope¬ 
ration: the absence of Piracies and signs in His life 
and history, would have been most wonderful, and 
inexplicable. In working miracles, the Prophets and 
Apostles exhibited their seal of office to the Church: 
but Christ, in contradistinction to all duly accredited 
messengers of God, revealed His glory. 

We can but admire the divine sobriety of Holy 
Scripture, in never appealing to a miracle as a suffi¬ 
cient proof of our Lord’s Divine character. The single 
wonders performed by our Lord are so many distinct 
rays of His Divine Majesty, and though essentially 
belonging to His work of Redemption, they are un¬ 
able to reflect the whole fulness and glory of the per¬ 
son of Christ. * They were indeed, proofs to the dis¬ 
ciples, serving to confirm their already existing belief; 
but only those who already believed in Christ, recog¬ 
nised in His person, “ a man approved of God among 
them by miracles and wonders and signs which God 

* There is no order or system in our Lord’s miracles, if we ex- 
amine them simply as * facta inexplieabilia , quae admtradonem ex- 
eitaverunt spectatoribus;** or in which" naturae leges suspenduntur 
But we observe both harmony and order , when we regard them as 
expressive of our Lord’s work of Redemption. It begins with chang¬ 
ing water into wine in the hour of need; then follow healings of 
the sick; deansing of lepers; casting out of devils; and it finishes 
with raising the dead. When Lazarus was raised, "many believed in 
Him." The last miracle, on the fig-tree, expressed the judicial 
power of Jesus over those that believe not. Here we have a system 
of miracles, expressive of a wondrous Redemption . When prepara¬ 
tory signs were repeated, it was in places, where the first were as 
yet unknown. 
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did by Him in the midst of them.” 4 Instead, there¬ 
fore, of enlarging upon the miracles* in their dis¬ 
courses, the Apostles simply preached “Christ and 
the Resurrection.” 

Thus we consider the miracles of Christ, not only 
as a proof, that He was a teacher come from God, 
hut as the manifestation of the glory of the incarnate 
Redeemer, which can only he appreciated in connec¬ 
tion with His entire life. Amongst the things testi¬ 
fied by St. John, that we might believe, are not only 
signs and wonders, but many other things, which 
Jesus did, and taught. 

4. Having glanced at the miracles of Christ and 
the alleged prodigies of Mohammed, we next examine 
the prophecies, said to he fulfilled in the respective 
founders of Christianity and of Islamism. Our Lord pro¬ 
phesied, and as prophecy is only a miracle of another 
kind, * we might fairly introduce a summary of His 
predictions in this place; as however, Mohammed dis¬ 
claims the gift of prophecy, we shall pass it over and 
confine ourselves to those predictions or prophecies 

* Act. IL 22. Hence it it also stated, that Christ in certain 
plaoes did not many miracles “because of their unbelief” MattXIEL 
58. That it was expected in every prophet to hare this seal, ac¬ 
counts for John the Baptist denying that he was a prophet. John 
I. 21. 

* rs$?a3, nQO<prjteta , are U miracula vaticana aut pracscientiae 
sunt perspicuae rerum futurarum earumque contingentium praediea- 
tionss, quibus eventus respondit. per div. omniscientiatn.” Hume 
asserts in his Essays on miracles: “All prophecies are real miracles, 
and as such only, can be admitted as proofs of any revelation. If 
it did not exceed the capacity of human nature to foretel fhture 
events, it would be absurd to employ any prophecy as an argument 
for a Divine mission or authority’ from heaven.” 
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which are respectively said to have been fulfilled in 
Christ and Mohammed. We have already noticed 
that the Arab prophet claimed to have been predicted 
by our Lord, John XY. 26. and that by name. T 

This blasphemous misappropriation of the pro¬ 
phetic promise of the Holy Ghost is too revolting to 
dwell on; but were it possible to apply it to any 
mortal, Mohammed, of all men in the world, has the 
least claim to he considered the Comforter, which 
Christ promised to send to His Church. Our Lord 
required His disciples to wait in Jerusalem; if Mo¬ 
hammed, therefore, had been the promised Pareclete, 
he would have appeared in Jerusalem, not in Mecca, 
and that, 600 years earlier than he did. Again, if 
the prophet of the Arabs were the Paraclete, it was 
his part, according to the tenor of the promise of 
Christ, that he should abide with the Church for ever. 
The promise, moreover, was made to the Church of 
Christ; Mohammed therefore ought to have come to 
the Christians, not to the Pagan Arabs. Then, the 
office of the promised Paraclete was to glorify Christ; 
to take of the things of Jesus and show them unto 


' t V+fv f k+m'I ^t\JU f yMjyty Annum- 

datums Legatum, qui veniet post me: nomen ejus Ahmad . Sur. LXI. 
6 . Now to nrsvpa rfjg dXrj&etag is in Hebrew rp^ and in . 
Arabic ; from this, Moslem subtilty made Achmed or 

Mohammed, The nagdxkrftog was likewise shrewdly turned into 
toQiHkvxog* id est indytus , valde inelitum , which agreed again with 

or with the sense laudabilis , laudatum, multa dig - 

nus: cfir. also desire after; the dearest, most beautiful, 

desire, darling. 
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His people; now where does Mohammed glorify Christ? 
The Gospel of Jesus is altered into “another Gospel,” 
His divine character is denied, His troth perverted. 
His Church destroyed. His work of Redemption dis¬ 
owned, and the glorious dispensation of the New Tes¬ 
tament is considered to be superseded! Had Mo¬ 
hammed represented the promised Comforter, he 
would not have been guilty of elevating himself above 
the Lord Jesus. The Holy Ghost glorified Christ, 
bore witness of Him, taught many things concerning 
Him; remained with the Church for ever, and called 
the things of Christ to the remembrance of the dis¬ 
ciples; but Mohammed, under the impulse of another, 
than the “Spirit of truth," maintained throughout a 
contrary part . 1 

Another fulfilment of prophecy is found by Mo¬ 
hammedans, in the blessing of Moses, where the three 
mountains, Sinai, Seir, and Paran are considered to 
be typical of three successive dispensations: Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islamism .* Independently however 
of the fanciful and arbitrary character of this exposi¬ 
tion, it is unfortunate for those who urge it, that 
Seir is in Idumaea, instead of Galilee or Judea; and 
Paran between mount Seir and Sinai, about 500 
miles from Mecca! Such is the perversion of the 
words of Moses, who refers to the mountains which 

1 Very significant is the expression: to mtvfia t fje uX^&ttae: 
*Alias est quaedam falsa cogmtio , falsa fdes, falsus amor , falsa 
spes; sed non falsa veritas Bengelius. 

8 “The Lord came from Sinai, {Judaism ); and rose up from 
Seir, {Christianity ); He shined forth from mount Paran, {Islamism)” 
Deut, XXXIII. 2, 
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'witnessed God's works during the march of the Is¬ 
raelites. The next prophecy referred to Mohammed, 
is the celebrated prediction of Moses, that God would 
raise up a prophet from among Israel like unto him. 
Deut. xvm. 16. But Mohammed was not like Moses; 
nor was he raised up among Israel; nor can the Arabs 
be said to be brethren of the Jews; nor does Moham¬ 
med come before the world with the like credentials 
as Moses; nor can any one reason be demonstrated 
in his person, his creed or his Koran, why we should 
“ hearken unto him." 

Another misapplication of prophecy, or rather of 
a plain description, was perpetrated by the Moslem 
doctors, when with the aid of the Syriac, they endea¬ 
vour to wrest the words, “perfection of beauty," Ps. 
L. 2, being a descriptive epithet of Zion,* and make 
them to signify, “the crown of Mohammed." This 
shows, their extreme anxiety to establish the point, 
that Mohammed had been prophesied in the Old and 
New Testament. We shall notice but one other at¬ 
tempt to support Mohammed’s dignity, by evidence 
derived from prophecy, one, which has at least this in its 
favour, that it is the most ingenious. In the following 
passage from Isaiah, u he saw a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of 
camels," 10 the learned Mohammedans see a clear 

* The Moslem doctors read thus, 'with the Syriac version: 

yjj# &JUt iLdl5l Coronam laudatam 

Deut manifettavit ex Sion. Were the version correct, which it is 
not, the coronam laudatam comes not from Mecca but from Sion. 

i# It is said of the watchman: liaq a^ iqx ayj fMJTj 
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prediction of Christ, who rides into Jerusalem upon 
the ass; and Mohammed, who frequently rode upon 
a camel! But the chapter contains burdens of pro¬ 
phecy against Babylon, Duma and Kedar, the two 
latter being the descendants of Ishmael; and Babylon 
was taken by the Modes and Persians precisely as 
here prophesied. 11 

Mohammed, might however, have been prophesied 
by name,—as was the case with Cyrus, the “servant” 
of God,—centuries before he was bora, and yet be in 
the same predicament, in which he now stands: for 
it does not necessarily follow, that the person pre¬ 
dicted must be a true prophet of God. Antichrist 
is prophesied in the Old and New Testament, but 
this in nowise puts a divine seal upon his work, or 
makes him the less “that man of sin, and the son of 
perdition." Nor shall we contradict the Koran, when 
it repeatedly asserts, that we find Mohammed “writ¬ 
ten down in the law and the Gospel." Our Lord bids 
us to “beware of false prophets;” He prophesies, that 
“many false prophets shall rise and deceive many;" 
“false Christs and false prophets shall rise, and shall 

333. Isaiah XXI. 7. Vulgate: “Et vidit cttrrum duorum eqm- 
tum, ascentortm a tint, et ascensorem camdi.” The LXX read: xai 
ti6 ot dtafidrae inmig 6 vo, xai utafianjt otov, xai dra^axrjr xa- 
fitjXov. German version: “(Sr fitljft abtr Ktittr wile* «nb fasten anf 
fR off tit, (Sftln tmb Aatnclcn.” Vitringa: “vectoram aemorum, veetnram 
eamdorum 

“ Babylon being token when feasting in security, cfr. Isa. 
XXI. 5—10. “Prepare the table; watch in the watch-tower; eat, 
drink: arise ye princes and anoint the shield. For thus hath the 
Lord said unto me. Go set a watchman, let him declare what he 
seeth.” This watchman then sees, what is here alleged to be a 
prophecy of Christ and Mohammed, 
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show signs and wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, 
even the elect.” His Apostles agree with their 
Master in warning the Church of false teachers and 
prophets, who shall bring.in damnable heresies; 
adding that “many shall follow their pernicious 
ways.” 

In proving from the Scripture that “ Jesus is the 
Christ,” especially to unbelievers, we have to place 
prophecy and fulfilment, before our opponents, in its 
totality, without giving undue prominence to isolated 
predictions fulfilled in the person of the Messiah. 
We proceed therefore to fake a succint view of the 
leading prophecies, concerning Christ, which are 
fulfilled in Him.—Beginning with those, which de¬ 
scribe His human nature, as the promised “ seed of 
the woman,” no Moslem will fail to recognise “ the 
son of Mary,” who “ preserved her virginity.” 
That He was to he bom of a virgin was however 
specially added. The genealogy of Christ is minutely 
predicted; He was to spring from the family of 
Shem, the seed of* Abraham, the line of Isaac, the 
tribe of Judah and the house of David. It was 
predicted that the Messiah should appear, at the 
period when the tribe of Judah should have lost its 
political independence. The place of His birth, and 
the circumstances connected with it, were likewise 
given. Again, we have a prophetic description of 
the person and character of the forerunner of Christ; 
also of the commencement of our Lord’s public mi¬ 
nistry ; the places He was to visit; the condition of 
His life; the miracles He would perform ; the nature 
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and mode of His teaching; the details of His passion ; 
and of His death on the cross; together with the 
specific mention of the time when He should give up 
the ghost. We would call particular attention to 
those prophecies concerning the violent death of 
Christ, which the Horan thought fit to deny. Again 
the entombment of Christ was distinctly foretold by 
the Spirit of prophecy,—“ His grave was appointed 
Him with the wicked, but with the rich man was His 
tomb in His death.” His flesh however should only 
rest in hope, and not see corruption; He was to rise 
from the dead, prolong His days, and ascend into 
heaven. 

5. It is not without instruction to observe how 
the Person and the Work of the Redeemer is the 
point in religious controversy, around which, all an¬ 
tagonistic powers seem to rally, for the doctrine of 
the cross will ever be rejected as irrational, where 
man’s sinfulness and helpless condition is unfelt, and 
denied, as is the case in the Koran. The Moslem 
looks upon sin, as an external act, to be estimated 
merely by its results. Since sin is not regarded as 
sin, by Mohammed, he could not admit the crowning 
act of Christ’s sacerdotal office, namely. His death 
upon the cross, by which an atonement was made 
for the sins of the world. Had Mohammed assumed 
our Lord’s body to have been a mere phantom, as 
was the case with some of the early heretics, we 
could account for his denial of the death of Jesus; but 
the Koran insists upon the purely human nature of 
Christ, and in apparent contradiction with the view 
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that our Lord had a mortal body, yet with a fearful 
and well-calculated consistency, the Koran denies 
tiie Crucifixion. The death upon the cross was an 
historical feet, attested, not only by the Gospels, 
which he considered interpolated, but by profane 
testimony, of Jews, and Pagans .** Yet Mohammed 
preferred opposing a well authenticated historical 
fact, rather than admit the death upon the cross ; 
because he clearly saw, that with it, he would be 
compelled to acknowledge its meritorious character, 
which rested entirely upon the innocent and violent 
death of “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” 

If Christ were no more than an ordinary pro¬ 
phet, and if His death be not the crowning part of 
His vicarious work, why should Mohammed deny it, 
any more than the violent death of other prophets ? 
But having rejected the doctrine of the atonement, 
he was led to adopt the view of an ancient heresy, 
in preference to the truth. Had he admitted the 
Crucifixion, he could not have denied, that our Lord’s 

« Moses ben Maimones in lib. Jud. cap XI. says: “Jesus Naza- 
renus visas est Messias, et oocisus est per domum Judaicii, at ilia 
causa fuit ut Israel destruetur in gladio et disperguntnr, relinquae 
ipsorum et deprimerentur.” Again, “Jesus Nazarenus propinquus 
fuit regno (idest fuit familia Regia) et in vespere Paschae crucifix- 
erunt eum.” Sanhed. distinct. Nigmar Hadin. See also Joseph. 
Archaeolog. lib. XVIII. cap. III. 3. Again Tacitus writes: “Auctor 
nominis ejus Ohristus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pon- 
fcium Pilatum supplicio affect us erat; repressaque in praesens ex- 
itiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam, 
originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quae cuncta undique 
atrocia aut pudenda confiuunt celebranturque, Corn. Tac. lib. 
XV. cap. 44, 
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person and work were far superior to the person and 
work of any other apostle of God; and he would 
thus have involved himself in a contradiction and 
inconsistency which would undoubtedly have proved 
ruinous to his creed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO MOSLEMS. 

“ Why will ye not willingly contribute of your substance for the 
true way of God, or the carrying on of war against the unbelievers, 
since God alone is the possessor of heaven and earth ? Whosoever 
will lend unto God an acceptable loan, to him he will double it again 
and he shall receive moreover an honourable reward.” 

Sur. LVII, 10. 11. 

1. The zeal of Moslems in proselytizing was not 
extinguished, when they ceased to conquer. The 
duty of spreading the faith is still made paramount 
in the education of every Mohammedan ; and it is 
equally incumbent on the governor, the soldier, the 
merchant, the captain of the ship, and the Sheich 
or Mollah, to watch eveiy opportunity of dissemi¬ 
nating the doctrines of the Koran. It cannot be 
without humiliation, that we contrast this zeal, with 
the culpable apathy of Christians concerning the 
souls of Mohammedans. Although the first tide of 
Moslem invasion had been successfully repelled, 
some of the Saracen settlements continued to exist 
for centuries in Europe ; and the closing conquest 
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of European Turkey with Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century, perpetuated the approximation of 
Christianity and Islam. During those twelve cen¬ 
turies that the Church of Christ stood face to face 
with her gigantic foe, should we not have expected 
that many a David would have gone out to meet this 
blaspheming adversary, “ in the name of the God of 
the armies of Israel ?” But how little was attempted 
in comparison with the magnitude of Christian re¬ 
sponsibility l 44 Yet to our shame must confess, that 
our forefathers did more in darker ages, than has 
be accomplished, or even attempted, in this our self- 
conceited generation. We have, for instance, noble 
relics of the eighth century,** and subsequent ages 
were not altogether inactive in the word of convert¬ 
ing the Moslems. 44 

This may be proved by an example of burning 
zeal for the conversion of the Moslems in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Raymond Lully, to whom the Arabic 
Professorship at Oxford owes its origin, was horn of 
noble parents, in 1236, in the capital of Majorca, and 
when more than 30 years of age, conceived a strong 

64 Maraccio, in his preface, justly remarks, “ Contra Mahumetum, 
Mahumetioamque superstitionem, quae per annos supra mille per- 
severat, qui scripserint, sive ex antiquioribus, sive ex recentioribus, 
pauci, ne dicam paucissimL” 

85 Disceptabio Christ, et Saracmi exstat. Tom, I. oper 0 Jocum. 
Ihmcucem . 

88 A list of works is found in J. Alb. Fabric, syllabi Script, de ver. 
relig. Christ cap. L. pag. 735. Ev&drii Benaudobi hdsboria patriarch* 
arum Alexandria. pag . 377, may also be consulted, as mentioning 
various works against Islam, But still, how true it is, “Apparent 
ran nantes in gwrgtie vasto. 
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desire to proclaim the message of the cross to the 
Saracens. He became a mendicant; studied Arabic, 
wrote a controversial work to convince the Moslem 
doctors, induced the king to found and endow a 
monastery in Majorca, where thirteen Franciscan 
monks should be trained as missionaries to the Mos¬ 
lems. He then went to Borne to obtain the aid and 
the sanction of Honorius IV., for founding Mission 
schools and colleges, on behalf of the Moslems, in 
various parts of Europe. When none cared for his 
project, he determined to set out himself and attempt, 
alone and single-handed, the propagation of the faith 
among the Moslems in Africa In Tunis, whither 
he went, he invited the Moslem doctors to a confer¬ 
ence, and preached Christ. He was imprisoned for 
his boldness, and at that time was only saved from 
death, by a Moslem counsellor re minding his sove¬ 
reign, that a professor of their own faith would be 
held in high honour, if he imitated the self-devotion 
of the prisoner in propagating their doctrines among 
the Christians. 

When shipwrecked near Pisa, after many years 
of missionary labours in other parts, though upwards 
of seventy, the ardour of Raymond Lully was una¬ 
bated. “ Once,” he writes, “ I was fairly rich ; once 
I had a wife and children, once I tasted freely of the 
pleasures of this life. But all these things I gladly 
resigned that I might spread abroad a knowledge of 
the truth. I studied Arabic, and several times went 
forth to preach the gospel to the Saracens ; I have 
been in prisons; I have been scourged ; for years I 
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have striven to persuade the princes of Christendom 
to befriend the common came of converting the Moham¬ 
medans. Now, though old and poor, I do not despair, 
I am ready, if it be God’s will, to persevere unto 
death.”* 7 

Again he appeals in vain to the Pope, then to 
the General Council at Vienna, to urge the opening 
of missionary colleges all over Europe for the conver¬ 
sion of the Moslems ; and it was at this Council that 
he at last prevailed : a decree being then passed by 
which professorships of the Oriental languages, es¬ 
pecially Arabic, should be founded and endowed in 
the Universities of Paris, Salamanca, and Oxford, 
and in all cities where the papal court resided. 

Instead of now reposing upon this success, he 
was again more active for God. “ As the needle,” 
he says in his contemplations, “ naturally turns to 
the north when it is touched by the magnet, so it is 
fitting, 0 Lord, that thy servant should turn to love 
and praise Thee, seeing that out of love to him. 
Thou wast willing to endure such grievous pangs 
and sufferings.” And, “preferring to die in the 
glow of love ” to his Lord he, in 1314, again sailed 
for Africa, gathered a little flock of converts at 
Bugia, where, in the following year, he was stoned 
to death. 

The decree of the Council at Vienna, to form 
Arabic professorships, remained without effect until 
Francis I. called it into life; the result however of 
these feeble efforts was scarcely perceptible. There 

® See Haclear’s Missions of the Middle Ages. 
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was no ‘practical tendency which could lead to any 
tangible issue; and a few learned works on the Arabic 
language, some translations of Arabic authors, and a 
couple of commentaries of small value, alone remain 
to testify to the deplorably inert condition of the 
Church. 

It could not however fail that some would be 
stirred up by the noble example of Raymond Lully, 
to obtain the crown of martyrdom in the like cause. 
Thus we read of a monk who penetrated the great 
mosque at Cairo in 1345, to require the Sultan him¬ 
self to become a follower of Christ crucified ; and so 
powerful was his appeal that a renegate, who had 
lapsed into Islam, returned into the bosom of the 
Church. 

Ethier, the Father Confessor of the Infanta of 
Arragonia, preached Christ to the Moslems in the 
year 1370; and his example was followed 1439 by 
the Papal Legate, Albert, of Larzana, who was as¬ 
sisted by two monks. Again, in 1540, two Capu¬ 
chin friars attempted to convert the governor of 
Cairo. Less to the purpose was the public burning 
of a Venetian Edition of the Koran in 1530. 

The chef-d’ oeuvre is however to this day the 
well known version and refutation of the Koran, by 
Maraccio, yet he had to struggle with unheard-of 
difficulties to procure permission to print his work 
from Pope Innocent XI. whose father-confessor he 
was. Amongst other writings against Islam,® 7 that 

67 We might mention “ Trivmphus catholioae fidei contra scctam 
Mahimietanamalto, ManuducHo ad coneemonem Mahwmetnnc- 
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of Philippo Guadagnoli deserves to be mentioned; 
it was printed in Arabic and Latin, being intended 
as a reply to a Persian work by Achmed Ebn Zini, 
which was written in golden characters and sent to 
Pope Urban VIII. with a challenge to refute its 
contents. 

We dare not omit some mention of that mistaken 
yet honest missionary zeal, which burning for three 
centuries, impelled some of the noblest monarchs of 
Europe to make the greatest sacrifices, in order to 
rescue the Holy Land from the hands of the 
Saracens. 

Christendom was never so deeply roused by 
either Jews or Gentiles as it was in former ages by 
the Moslems. Primarily excited by the accounts of 
the persecutions inflicted on Christian pilgrims by the 
Saracens, the bare idea of the Holy Land remaining 
in the hands of these infidels could be no longer 
tolerated. When we reflect on those three centuries 
in which some of the noblest armies went to the 
then unknown East, and when we remember the 
personal sacrifices made by those champions of the 
Cross, and the unbounded enthusiasm which turned 
women into soldiers, and pressed children into the 
ranks of the Crusaders, it behoves us to inquire 
whether the mistaken missionary zeal of darker ages 
in so hotly contesting for the Holy Land, or the apa¬ 
thetic indifference of a self-indulging and self-appre¬ 
ciating age in so feebly contending for the Faith, be 
the more reprehensible in the sight of God. 
rum i" by the Spanish Jesuit P. Tors. Gonzales. 
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If Christian Europe, in that period of the Church, 
was kindled with so fervent a zeal to reclaim Jerusa¬ 
lem and its sacred places from the power of the 
Saracens, we naturally look for a corresponding, but 
more spiritual zeal, for the Redeemer’s Kingdom, to 
reclaim the souls of Moslems from the power of 
Satan. Surely the all-constraining love of our cru¬ 
cified Saviour, and the quickening presence of our 
risen Lord, cannot prove less powerful to stimulate 
holy exertion, and to prompt self-sacrificing devo¬ 
tion, than the interest which attaches to His empty- 
sepulchre and to the place of His crucifixion. 

In the defence of Rhodes, in 1524, several Eng¬ 
lish Knights distinguished themselves at “ the great 
siege, cruel oppugnation, and piteous taking of the 
noble and renowned city of Rhodes, the key of 
Christendome, the hope of many poor Christian men 
withholden in Turkie, to save and keep them in their 
faith—the refuge and refreshing of all Christian 
people having course of merchandize in the ports of 
Levant” Again, Queen Elizabeth petitioned for the 
release of some of her Christian subjects from the 
bondage of Sultan Murat III.; and Bishop Cosin 
bequeathed £500 towards the redemption of Chris¬ 
tian captives at Algiers. 

The first allusion to anything like a recognition 
of our duty towards the Moslems, occurs in 1649, 
when Edward Teny preached a sermon before the 
Governor and company of merchants trading in India, 
and when speaking of the Mohammedans of that 
country, he enforced a need of holiness of life, lest 
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what he had sometimes heard from their lips, should 
be repeated, i.e., “ Christian religion, devil religion; 
Christian much drunk, much rogue, much nought, 
very much nought.” 

2. In noticing some of the feeble attempts of 
Missionary labour in recent times, we cannot fail to 
mention Henry Martyn, died 1812, as one of the 
principal champions for Christianity against Islam. 
Situated as that devout man was in Persia, alone, 
with no other assistance in the unequal contest, 
than what he could derive from a small tract on Mo¬ 
hammedanism, and oppressed by the burden of a 
weak constitution, the course which he took, was 
perhaps, under such circumstances, the only one 
practicable. In perusing his arguments we are 
struck with the skill and wisdom which they dis¬ 
play ; and his reasoning appears generally conclu¬ 
sive ; yet probably, few will doubt that many a 
Missionary, not excluding Henry Marlyn himself, 
might have rendered more effectual service to the 
cause of Christianity among Moslems, had they pos¬ 
sessed a more thorough acquaintance with the tenets 
of Islam. Henry Martyn will always be looked upon 
as a model of a devoted missionary, but he has not 
always taken the most advantageous grounds in ar¬ 
guing. The editor of his Controversies, Dr. Lee, 
adopts a different line of argument; having exposed 
the insufficiency of the evidence upon which the Mo¬ 
hammedan builds his faith, he substitutes in the 
place of erroneous principles, the true laws of evi¬ 
dence, as enforced by Locke’s six considerations. 
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He then devotes some parts to the integrity of 
the Scriptures; after this, he foregoes the proof 
by miracles, and lays down from Scripture that 
a true prophet must prophesy, and that even then, 
if he opposes a previous revelation, he is not to be 
credited. 

The first effort which was made by any Society 
towards the conversion of the Mohammedans subse¬ 
quent to this single-handed • but powerful effort of 
Henry Martyn was made on the continent. The 
Evangdische Missions GeseUschaft, founded at Basle 
50 years ago, 1816, and which has sent out about 
600 Missionaries—in 1822 commenced its opera¬ 
tions, at the suggestion of British Christians, among 
the Moslem Circassians. The Mission prospered 
greatly, till in 1833 by an Imperial Ukase the devoted 
band of Missionaries was suddenly banished from 
the country. It is remarkable that about thirty 
years later these same tribes, who to their great grief 
had been thus deprived of their teachers, should 
themselves be driven from their mountainous homes 
by the same Russian Government 1 It deserves also 
to be recorded that Dr. Pfander, who has done so 
much in the way of writing controversial works for 
the use of the Moslems was one of those who was 
engaged in that enterprize. 

3. Until quite recently it was deemed impossible 
to undertake direct Missionary work among the 
Moslems, because their respective Governments had 
always visited apostasy from Islam with capital 
punishment. Yet even amidst these difficulties in- 
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action was unjustifiable. Were we to believe the 
diffusion of Christianity impossible, without the 
sanction or co-operation of secular power, we should 
be imitating those followers of the Koran who relied 
upon the sword for success. Henry Martyn sacri¬ 
ficed his life to the Moslems for Christ’s sake, when 
the laws of Moslem bigotry were yet in full force, 
and when there seemed no possible access to the 
Mohammedans in the East 

Neither the Apostles nor their successors in mar¬ 
tyrdom waited till any one of the governing powers 
had withdrawn active opposition to Christianity. 
The Church for 300 years had all governments of 
the world, and all courts of justice against her, yet 
she conquered, and survived all the opposing powers. 
To hold that Christianity without secular aid can 
neither extend its boundaries nor protect its articles 
of faith, is to confess to a weakness of which it can¬ 
not be guilty. It was just between the third and 
the sixth centuries, when the Church was placed 
under the immediate protection of the civil govern¬ 
ment, that those “ damnable heresies ” were brought 
in which could alone render the rise of Islam a 
possibility. 

If difficulty and discouragement were fitting 
arguments against the performance of a duty, any 
Society, or any number of Societies, might well 
shrink from the task of repairing the breach which 
the Church, through Islam, has for the last twelve 
centuries sustained. But our Lord bids us to “go 
into all the world, and to preach the Gospel to every 
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creature and unless it can be satisfactorily proved 
that the 200 millions who profess Islam are not ex¬ 
pressly excluded, we dare not refuse to deliver God’s 
message of mercy to them, “ whether they will hear 
or whether they will forbear.” 

4. It is recorded as a matter of gratitude to God 
that neither the two oldest Missionaiy Societies of 
the Church of England, nor the Missionary Societies 
of other denominations were altogether insensible to 
our duly in this respect. Yet what a fearful neg¬ 
lect of the Moslems would the statistics of the world 
present to our view ? 

The non-Christian population of the globe natu¬ 
rally divides itself into Jews, Pagans, and Moham¬ 
medans. But a single glance will convince us that 
these three distinct masses are of very unequal mag¬ 
nitude, or, in the language of the parable, the three 
measures of meal which are to be leavened are of 
very unequal size. It will also appear that Mission¬ 
ary zeal, even since its recent revival, has been dis¬ 
tributed with still greater disproportion. 

The Jewish population numbers about five mil¬ 
lions ; and for their conversion seven large Societies, 
or, counting the less important Associations, as many 
as thirty-three Societies, with a staff of 200 Missi¬ 
onaries are employed. 

Among the Pagans—numbering, according to 
various estimates, from 800 to 500 millions—the 
different Protestant denominations of Europe and 
America support, without counting the less noted 
organizations, thirty-six Missionaiy Societies. 
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The Moslems, as far as any approximate calcu¬ 
lation can be made, cannot be reckoned at a lower 
figure than 200 milli ons of souls. Of these five 
milli ons are within the borders of Europe ; fifteen 
millions are subject to the British Crown, and un¬ 
numbered milli ons are settled in Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, Egypt, and North Africa, the re¬ 
mainder being scattered like so many lost sheep 
over the rest of the world. Although these millions 
have a substantial claim upon Christian sympathy, 
they have received only a partial recognition in 
countries such as India and Turkey, where they 
happened to be living among Christians or Pagans 
amidst whom Missions had been planted. 

The “ Moslem Mission Society ” recently estab¬ 
lished stands alone among the host of kindred asso¬ 
ciations, as addressing its attention altogether and 
exclusively to the Mohammedans. It has therefore 
no need to apologize for its existence. As regards 
the Church of England Societies and their Missions 
to Colonists, Pagans, and Jews, the “Moslem Mission 
Society ” has entered on no other man’s labours, but 
only supplies the fourth wheel, so to speak, which was 
lacking to complete “ the differences of administra¬ 
tion and the diversity of operation ” in the Church. 

A similar division of labour was made in the 
days of the Apostles. “ When James, Cephas, and 
John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace 
of God which was given unto Paul, they gave to 
him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that 
they should go unto the heathen, and themselves 
unto the circumcision.” 
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If no Missionary had as yet be sent; if there 
were as yet no school or station with some few 
genuine converts to cheer the undertaking, the obli¬ 
gation to go and do as we are bid, would still be 
binding. For many a century has the Church an¬ 
nually put up the prayer that God would “have 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels (i.e., Fagans), 
and heretics, and take from them all ignorance, hard¬ 
ness of heart, and contempt of His Word.” But 
the time, it is felt, had come when we ought to “ live 
more nearly as we pray.” The members of the Mos¬ 
lem Mission Society, as members of the Church, 
remembered the solemn offices which the prayer 
necessarily involved; for it would be mockeiy, not 
prayer, to ask that God would take away “ all igno¬ 
rance ” of the Gospel, “ all hardness of heart,” and 
“all contempt of His Word,” and yet do nothing 
to reduce that “ contempt,” to remove that “ igno¬ 
rance,” and to soften that “hardness.” 

5. That the Mohammedan world is, at last, ac¬ 
cessible to evangelistic labour is not the mere assump¬ 
tion of an interested Society: the public press 
gives constant records of the wide-spreading changes 
in Turkey and in Egypt, where commerce, education, 
social and political reforms are sapping the founda¬ 
tions of Islam. In the Turkish empire, and in Egypt, 
electric Telegraphs and steam appliances are plough¬ 
ing up the stiff soil of a petrified fanaticism and 
bigotiy. Nor is this great change confined to the 
social, intellectual, and political life : there is a spirit 
of inquiry pervading the religious element. In 
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Egypt, we find a Moslem writing a theological work 
to disprove the verasity of his own religion. At 
Constantinople, answers are being written to Dr. 
Pfander’s controversial writings. In India a bilin¬ 
gual Commentary on the Holy Bible in English and 
Urda, is written by one of the most learned and 
zealous Moslem doctors of the present age, Syud 
Ahmud Khan, P. Sudder Ameen. In this work, the 
Bible and the Koran are placed upon the same foot¬ 
ing, being regarded as equally inspired, and equally 
binding upon the Moslems. 

The following letter received by the author from 
the above-named Moslem Theologian, written in 
English, shows, beyond doubt, that there is no one 
isolated mass of the human family which preserve 
its immobility for ever. He says :—“ You are 
right in your supposition that no Moslem divine 
has ever written a Commentary on the Holy Bible. 
There may have been some reasons for which our 
Moslem ancestors could not undertake such work; 
but an obstacle, a great obstacle to that step, being, 
as regards the present Moslems of India, that they 
have always considered and believed the Scriptures 
to be a worthless, fabulous, and useless collection of 
books; and that this mischievous belief of theirs 
has sometimes been seen supported and strengthened 
by the imprudent and immature arguments proceed¬ 
ing from some missionaries,—arguments that would 
do nothing but create an undesirable dissension and 
prejudice, opposition and rancour, between the par¬ 
ties, and injure them seriously at heart. So it will 

FF 
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be now easy for you to consider and to conclude that, 
if in such a position of the parties, a Mohammedan 
were to undertake a work like that of supporting 
and recognizing the Holy Bible, by commenting on 
it, what would be his situation and estimation among 
his co-religionists—indeed, nothing, but he will be 
generally abused and bated by them. For instance, 
I was an object of such treatment with them in the 
commencement of my undertaking. But I -cheer¬ 
fully bore and happily tolerated all their unjust in¬ 
sults, unfounded threatenings, and other similar 
excesses, merely to fear from nothing in announcing 
what I believe to be true and divine. The reward 
that was awarded to me, but only in the beginning 
of my career, by Christians, was indeed no less than 
what I received from my co-religionists. 

“ But, thank God, after part first of my Com¬ 
mentary was published, it was made known to the 
Mohammedans that all that I professed in favour of 
the Bible was grounded on the Holy Koran itself, 
and other as well respectable authorities. Then most 
of them came forward to applaud and join in my 
faith of, and respect for the Holy Scripture, and 
which diminished a great deal of the vague and ab¬ 
surd ideas they constantly, cherished respecting them; 
as will appear from the following quotation from a 
letter of a great Moulvi to my address :—* I have 
read your Commentary, which is, no doubt, I must 
openly confess, a book without its rival, and that 
defends and maintains the Mohammedans’ faith. 
Praise be to God, repeated praise to God that you 
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only are the person in this age who leads to the right 
way. The work is perused every Tuesday (a day 
considered holy by some Moslem divines for preach¬ 
ing) when a recital of its praiseworthy passages fills 
the heart with thousands of thanks to God, and a 
warm prayer in your behalf.’—There are certain 
passages in the Holy Bible which have led the Mos¬ 
lems to a strange tendency against it. For example, 
Ibrahim’s being said to tell a lie in Egypt. The 
Christian commentators have simply touched upon 
these subjects, but I being against them all, demon¬ 
strate that the Bible itself does not imply such mean¬ 
ings to such passages as are universally adopted. 
Hence, I hope, after the second part of my work is 
published, the prejudices- of Moslems against the 
Scriptures will be further removed. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, I am sure that my 
life will fail before I could get rid of the abuse and 
hatred of the Mohammedans in general. Christians 
can by no means be satisfied with my Commentary; 
for, although I uphold the Bible to be true and up¬ 
right in all it teaches, yet I do not believe in the 
Trinity of God; since I observe it nowhere support¬ 
ed, or even established in the Scriptures. I am cer¬ 
tain the Mohammedan faith is true, and that its 
veracity and existence are founded in the Holy Bible 
itself. Wherefore, I do not care to be interested 
with either party—Moslems or Christians—but with 
the truth alone, and with that all true God before 
whom all are once to appear. 

“Of course, I have always desired to see the 
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maintenance of a friendship between Mohammedans 
and Christians, since, if according to the Holy Koran, 
there can be any friends to us, they can he Christi¬ 
ans only. This desire of min e will be well revealed 
to you by your perusing the few pamphlets published 
by me on the subject, now forwarded to you. I have 
also dispatched to your address a copy of die part I. 
of my commentary, the acceptance of which, by you, 
no doubt will add to my honour. The part second, 
when ready, shall also be sent you. 

“ I am, doubtless, as staunch an adherent and 
defender of the Bible as yourself. I have resolved 
to reply to Doctor Colenso's objections in the proper 
parts of my Commentary, as I come to pass by 
them.” 

If these views prevail, and it seems they are 
making way among the Moslems of India, they will 
not only make them loyal, but it will he simply a 
question of time when the great rupture caused by 
the rise of Islam shall be healed up. The Commen¬ 
tary, asserting as it does the authority of the Bible, 
and proving such from the Koran itself, in opposi¬ 
tion to the hitherto assumed corruption of the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures, deserves to he translated into every 
tongue spoken by Moslems, especially into Arabic ; 
for no greater service could be rendered them, than 
of raising the Bible in their estimation to the same 
level as the Koran. Let this be done by the Mos¬ 
lems themselves, and it will then demand little in¬ 
genuity or zeal on the part of Christians to prove, 
that if the Bible be true, the Koran must be false. 
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6. Although arguments are frequently provoked 
by the cavils and objections of the Mohammedans, 
yet Islam is not the creed to court enquiry or en¬ 
courage a free discussion upon religious subjects. 
The Arab prophet repeatedly enjoins his followers to 
abstain from discussions, and he makes Allah require 
him to recede from those who dispute about the 
Koran. Sur. vi. 65. Arguments with the Scriptural- 
ists are especially discountenanced, Sur. xix. 46; dis¬ 
putes are to be settled by imprecations on those in¬ 
vited to meet for argumental inquiry, Sur. iii. 59 ; 
discussion is postponed, upon the grounds that God 
would decide differences on the day of Judgment, 
Sur. xxii. 65 ; a term, certainly too late for those in 
' the wrong. Again we read, “ As to those who dis¬ 
pute concerning God, after obedience hath been paid 
him, their disputing shall be vain in the sight of 
their Lord, and wrath shall fall upon them, and they 
shall suffer a grievous punishment.” Sur. xlii. 14. 

The Christian missionary is not to seek for argu¬ 
ments ; but where they cannot be avoided, he is not 
to shun the contest, remembering the example of St. 
Paul who frequently “ reasoned out of the Scriptures, 
disputing and persuading the things concerning the 
kingdom of God.” Where discussion is entered upon 
in the like spirit of love, and zeal for the salvation 
of souls, we shall be guarded against a display of 
vanity, in gaining a victory which may simply prove 
a superiority in education, or philosophical acemem. 
The main point at issue will never be forgotten in 
the heat of the contest; and controversial disputa- 
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tions will always on that account, be as short, as hind 
and as seldom as possible. 1 Pet. iii. 15. We shall 
never be drawn aside to non-essential or frivolous 
discussion, neither shall we be tempted to excite or 
wound our opponents by using harsh, satirical and 
unbecoming expressions. Missionaries are fre¬ 
quently exposed to the most wanton insult, purely 
with a view of provoking resent; but to fall into the 
snare thus laid, is to inflict an irretrievable injuiy 
on their cause. 

As a rule, it is well to commence our discourse 
upon subjects in which both parties agree, and to 
proceed from similarities to differences ; or we may 
approach the heart of the Moslem in an indirect way 
by bringing forward a parable, which we lead him 
to admit. Thus, in arguing for the impossibility of 
the Bible being corrupted, the missionary may ask 
the Moslem, whether he has ever read Abulfeda, ad¬ 
ding, that some individual had questioned its integ¬ 
rity, but that he had defended it by putting forth 
Abulfeda’s general credibility as an author, that he 
showed him several manuscripts, which all agree to 
a word; that these manuscripts were written in 
several centuries, and among various nations; that 
he adduced several other testimonies from writers 
of acknowledged worth; that he obtained a collec¬ 
tion of quotations, made in various writings, which 
all agree with the text; that he exhibited versions 
of the work in divers languages, all of a different 
date, but harmonizing with the original; yet in spite 
of all that was advanced, the sceptical man persisted 
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in declaring that Abulfeda’s work was corrupted. 
When the wrath of the Moslem has run as high as 
that of David, the missionary like Nathan, may turn 
round upon him and say, * Thou art the man,’ and 
this is precisely your obstinacy in refusing to admit 
the integrity of the Bible.” 

Again, supposing a Moslem assert the divine 
character of his creed, and the infallibility of the 
Koran, he may be asked, whether Islam was de¬ 
signed for the whole race of man, and whether all its 
precepts, not excluding the fast of the Bamadhan, 
are equally binding upon every true Moslem. When 
the universality of the creed is affir med and the 
binding nature of the precept of fasting from sunrise 
to sunset, admitted, the missionary may remind his 
opponent of the geographical fret, that in the arctic 
and antarctic regions, the period from sunrise to sun¬ 
set extending to several month’s duration, the ob¬ 
servation of this fast would there be a physical im¬ 
possibility. The inference may then be urged, that 
the Koran cannot be intended for all climes and 
nations, and consequently cannot be divine. That 
further, the author of the Koran could not possibly 
have been inspired; but must have been a man 
ignorant of the first principles of geography, with 
which every Christian school-boy is acquainted.— 
This circuitous mode of reasoning is the most peace¬ 
able, perhaps also the most difficult, yet at the same 
time, forcible, and perfectly legitimate. 

Above all, we must not withhold any one of the 
leading truths of Christianity with a view to con- 
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ciliate Moslem animosity. In order to win souls, 
we cannot with a good conscience, yield one iota of 
the truth ; for such an act of perfidity on our part, 
would involve our own souls in a snare of the devil, 
and after all defeat our object There has been a 
considerable amount of this kind of Jesuitical ac¬ 
commodation in the missionary labours of the Church 
of Rome; yet even Xavier admitted, that Christi¬ 
anity resembled a good physician, who administers 
nothing but wholesome medicine to his patient how¬ 
ever distasteful it may be to his palate ; whilst Islam 
played the part of a cook, who studied the likings 
of his master. 

7. It is natural that the hop m and feart of the 
Church, with regard to ultimate suooess, should be 
differently expressed. Some writers entertain re¬ 
markably sanguine views upon the sulgect, assuming 
that Islam has been doing the work in God’s provi¬ 
dence, whiob the Jewish dispensation did in the Old 
Testament, viz., preparing the way of the Gospel, 
where the minds of the people were incapable of re¬ 
ceiving the full light of the truth. 

Professor White, in a sermon appended to his 
“ Bampton Lectures,” spoke hopefully of the chances 
of converting Moslems. Mr, Foster maintains that 
Islam must eventually prepare the way for the mis¬ 
sions of the cross and claims the support of Mede 
and Warburton for his opinion, Dr. Mobler who 
regarded the subject from a point of view precisely 
opposite to that of Mr. Foster, yet agrees with him, 
that Islam in Africa is doing the work of Judaism* 
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Whilst first rejecting the plausible and purely 
gratuitous assumption, that any preparation in the 
Pagan world is required for the preaching of the 
Gospel, we are bound to add, that the practical ex** 
perience of every missionary who has confronted this 
apoetacy, has proved the fallacy of«ihis view. 74 If 
ever there were “ enemies of the cross,” the Moslem 
deniers of the Crucifixion must be considered as 
such; and admitting that they ha ve frequently fought 
against idolatry, we cannot forget, that they have 
constantly and upon principle fought against the 
Cross. Since Christianity has suffered a most fatal 
check by the spread and continuance of Islam, 
whilst the latter has suffered no check, and sustained 
no real loss by conversions from their ranks to Chris¬ 
tianity, we are not justified in adopting Mr. Foster's 
assumption. It is confirmed by every Missionary 
who has had to deal simultaneously with Pagans and 
Moslems, that a perfectly barbarous and superstitious 
people will be more easily gathered into the folds of 
Christ’s Church, than the proud and self-sufficient 
Mohammedans, who are indeed, in possession of 
some fragments of truth, but hold that truth is un¬ 
righteousness. 

Our fears of success ought not however to over¬ 
balance our hope of winning converts from T«]a.m • 
more especially as our confidence rests on no slender 
grounds. One encouraging feet is, that the Koran 

n According to Arohdeaoon Grant, the syatem of the pro- 
phet “ offers the most formidable obstruction to the faith of Christ, 
from the fact of its being, as it is, a counterfeit of the truth itself.’* 
Bampton Lectures Lecfc. VH. pag. 227. 
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has laid the foundation of its own destruction, in 
ascribing considerable authority to the Law and the 
Gospel, without in any degree establishing its own 
assumed superiority. 

The intelligent Moslem, on reading the Bible, 
cannot fail to discover the sophistry of the Koran, 
in professing to confirm the foregoing revelations, 
whilst it virtually abrogates them; and thus the 
charm which rivets him to that book will be inevi¬ 
tably destroyed. We remind the reader of the con¬ 
versions of Kabis Effendi, d’Ohsson Tom. I. that of 
Abdrllah and Sabat, many others of more recent 
date, not excluding those made by the Moslem Mis¬ 
sion Society. 

Again, the intimate connection of religion and 
state must not only prove irksome to both, but emi¬ 
nently dangerous to the existence of Islam. It is 
impossible that no reforms should be required in the 
political affairs of a nation, especially when brought 
under foreign influences, as is the case with the 
Ottoman Empire; but to reform a Moslem state is 
to undermine the religion, since they are so insepa¬ 
rably bound together that the one cannot be altered 
in the remotest degree without detriment to the 
other. The very feet of the decay of the civil polity 
proves the untenableness of the creed, since both 
date their origin from the same source. 77 

It would have been utterly impossible for the late 
Sultan to have carried out the many innovating 
measures, which he had done, without endangering 
77 Mahler’s gesammelte Schriften VoL I. peg. 390. 
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his throne, had it not been for the foreign influence 
which supported his exertions : since the strength of 
a Moslem state consists only in being stationary, and 
Mohammedans consider that the sovereign who en¬ 
acts reforms, betrays his trust and has himself be¬ 
come a Kaffer. 

There can be no doubt that the present artificial 
existence of the Ottoman government can be only of 
very short duration; and the prevalent feeling among 
the Turks is, that the termination of their political 
power is at hand ; an event which they anticipate 
with the calmest resignation, as one of the things 
which are written in the book of decrees. If a 
feeling of instructive fear take possession of brute 
beasts before the earthquake, or in birds and bees 
before the coming of a storm, may we not consider 
the presentiments and traditions so rife among Mos- 
lemin, as significant of the approaching decay of 
Islamism ? 

The oldest prediction was recorded as early as 
the year 1548. 78 Another Turkish prophecy more 
clearly states that the “fair sons of the North” 
would be the destroyers of the Osmanic Empire. 
In 1678, Rycatti speaks of a special liking for the 
Moscovites on the part of the Greek, because they 
were destined, according to ancient prophecies, to 
become their deliverers and avengers. 7 * 

Another prediction says, “ The fair-haired race 

78 Ludovico Domeniohi in his, Profetie dei Maometani, Firenze ♦ 
•1548. 

78 Bycant “ State of the Greek Church/' pag. 83. 
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with all their associates will overthrow the Empire 
of Ishmael, and conquer the seven-hilled city with 
its imperial privileges .”* 0 In Jerusalem, the gate 
on Mount Moriah towards the Mount of Olives, is 
walled up, because of the tradition, that whenever 
a Christian shall pass through the gate, the Moslem 
religion and empire will go down. 

Within the mosque of Omar, there is said to be 
a board containing so many nails which mysteriously 
disappear one by one; and when all shall have van¬ 
ished the Moslem rule will come to an end. As 
another presentiment of their ultimate expulsion 
from Europe, may be mentioned the fact, that the 
Turks always bury their dead on the Asiatic side of 
Hellespont 81 

An Austrian savant Dr. Eotschy, who has just 
travelled over Asia Minor a second time, in his work 
upon Natural History, states, that the entire Modem 
community expect a speedy dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire, and this upon the ground of ancient tradi¬ 
tions.—On a Sunday it will happen that the Chris¬ 
tians will receive back all that was taken from them 
by the Moslems. 

Not only European Turkey, but the whole of Asia 

80 Walsh's Journey from Constantinople to England, pag. 436. 
Michaud II, 254, observes, “ D'apr&s d’anciennes predictions les 
Turcs sent persuades, quo la ville de Constantinople tombere an 
pouvoir des Francs." 

81 The Moslems in India hold that, “ When all four parts of the 
world contain Christian inhabitants, and the Christians approach 
the sacred territory of the Kaaba, then people might look out for 
the long expected Imam." Mrs, Hassan Ali’s Observations 1.136. 
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Minor, and Syria, with the exception of Damascus, 
will be restored to the Christians, and Arabia alone 
will constitute their inheritance. During the appear¬ 
ance of the last Comet, addresses were delivered in 
the mosques at Constantinople till late at midnight, 
of which, approaching destruction of Islam and the 
Turkish empire formed the chief subject. 

How great will be the change in the position of 
Islam, when the ruins of the Ottoman Empire shall 
fill considerable portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and how encouraging to the Christian to look for¬ 
ward to the breaking up of the old, and the com¬ 
mencement of a new order of things 1 

8. There are however additional reasons, why we 
should no longer neglect the posterity of Ishmael. 
It cannot be without deep meaning to us, that fear 
the first time in the histoiy of divine revelation 
Christ should appear to Hagar as “the Angel of 
Jehovah.”* 1 It is also in a high degree significant* 
that the very first occasion in which Jeeue-Jehovah 
is revealed, should be to seek and bring back the 
haughty mother of the Ishmaelites, when she had 
gone astray I Calling her by name and styling her 
“ Sand’s maid,” Christ gently reminded her of her 
sin, and commanded her to return, and to submit 
herself to her mistress: a touching beautiful ex¬ 
ample for us, as to how we are to deal with her er¬ 
ring, but equally haughty and posterity! 

84 The Angel of Jehovah, who here as the good Shepherd goes 
after that which is lost until He find it, is invariably the Laid 
Jesus, and here, Gen. xvi. 7, the appellation occurs for the first 
time. 
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The Angel of Jehovah had never prior fo this, per¬ 
sonally manifested Himself; it being merely said, 
“ Jehovah appeared unto Abraham,” or “ the word 
of the Lord came unto himbut now, after God 
had made a covenant with Abraham, Gen. xv. He 
showed Himself to Hagar, Gen. xvi. as the Angel of 
the covenant.or as the Angel of Jehovah. That the 
manifestations of the second Person of the Trimly, 
which now opens a long series of revelations, were 
ordinarily in human form, is clear from several ac¬ 
counts. Jacob speaks of Him as the “ Angel who 
redeemed” him from all evil. He called Moses; 
He led the Israelites in the wilderness; He fought 
for them as “ the Prince of the Lord of hosts ” on 
their taking possession of Canaan; He guided the 
people in the days of the Judges, and took up his 
abode in the Most Holy of the Temple. 

The Angel of Jehovah is one with Jehovah, and 
yet different from Him; He is called by Isaiah “ the 
Angel of His presence;” at a later period He pro¬ 
mises to “ search His sheep and seek them out ” as 
the good Shepherd; and in Malachi He declares, 
"Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall pre¬ 
pare the way before me, and the Lord whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to His temple, even the Messen¬ 
ger or the Angd of the covenant, whom ye delight in: 
behold He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
Whilst the angels nowhere speak in the name of Je¬ 
hovah without drawing a broad line of demarcation 
between themselves and Him, by whom they are 
sent, “the Angel of Jehovah” who appears to 
Hagar; speaks as Jehovah. 
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The xeason why Christ the Angel of Jehovah, 
first appeared to Hagar, was doubtless, because He is 
“ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.” It be¬ 
fitted the Friend of sinners to condescend to appear 
in human form to the erring mother of the Saracens, 
as He afterwards appeared in human nature to men 
and women who were sinners. She was, moreover, 
in affliction and probably already conscious of her 
guilt, Gen. xvi. 2, and was therefore permitted to see 
God’s face, as it only can be seen, in Christ By 
this manifestation to the proud and rebellious bond¬ 
maid of Sarah, it was shown to the world, that 
whilst Jehovah was pre-eminently the God of the 
Hebrews, Jesus-Jehovah was the Saviour of the whole 
world. They who cannot understand why Christ 
should first appear to the Egyptian Hagar, instead 
of to Abraham or Sarah, forget or disown the love of 
Jesus to the most reprobate of sinful humanity. Hagar 
was the mother of a posterity which more than any 
other have distinguished themselves by their animo¬ 
sity to Christ, their hatred to Christians, and their 
enmity to the Gospel: hence the appearance of Christ 
to her, as “ the Angel of Jehovah,” thus taught the 
same truth in the Old Testament, which is taught in 
the Gospel by the parables of the lost and the pro¬ 
digal son. 

The strong motives which are here supplied by 
our Lord’s example, for Missionary enterprise among 
the sons of Hagar, are further supported by special 
promises, that they shall be re-admitted into the 
family of Abraham, from which, for a season they 
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were expelled. Neither the Jews nor the Israelites 
are everlastingly excluded frora the blessings of the 
Gospel; and as in the end “all Israel shall be saved,” 
Bom. xi. 11—32, so will also be fulfilled what is 
written of the future conversion of the posterity of 
Ishmael. “ The multitude of camels shall cover thee, 
the dromedaries of Miction and Ephah, all they from 
Bheba shall come, they shall bring gold incense; and 
they shall show forth the praises of the Lord. All 
the flocks of Kedah shall he gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebaoth minister unto thee: they shall 
come up with acceptance on mine alter, and I will 
glorify the house of my glory.” Isa. lx. 6,7, cr£ 
Gen. xxv. 2,4. 

As Israel “shall look upon Him, whom they 
have pierced and shall mourn for Him so shall 
the house of Ishmael mourn, when their eyes shall 
be opened, and they think upon the gracious appear* 
ance of Christ to their mother Hagar, and His giving 
her a blessing, by which they multiplied, and upon 
which they shall continue to subsist to that very 
hour. For as Hagar returned and submitted herself, 
“ not being disobedient to the heavenly vision,” so 
may we hope that her sons will return; and when 
they return and submit to Christ’s yoke, then will 
be solved the great mystery, why God has blessed 
Ishmael with so numerous a posterity. 


nms. 












